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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORT OF LONDON 


HE latest architectural acquisition to 

London is the magnificent building known 
as the Port House of London, the head- 
quarters of the Port of London Author- 
ity, a corporate body which controls the 
port of London. The new building is immediately op- 
posite the offices of The Northwestern Miller. In order 
to provide a site for it many old and interesting houses 
were pulled down, and among them the old offices of 
The Northwestern Miller in Catherine Court. The Port 
House occupies three and a half acres of land, for which 
the sum of one million sterling was paid. The prop- 
erty has been vastly improved by the erection of the 
handsome building and the making of three additional 
roads to provide easy access thereto, but nevertheless 
there remains a tinge of 
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of England has taken place. Flowing beneath the 
walls of the Tower of London is the River Thames, 
deep, broad and brown, spanned by the graceful Tower 
Bridge just beyond the Tower, and full of busy craft, 
from the little rowing boat to the large, ocean-going 
steamer. 

Towering above this scene on the top of the hill is 
the Port House of London, with its truly magnificent 
exterior. It is built of white Portland stone upon a 
base of gray granite, and on all its four sides it has 
been greatly enriched by beautiful columns, moldings 
and sculptures, all wrought by hand. The main facade 


of the main doorways is a circular panel bearing in 
relief one of England’s famous seamen, such as Drake, 
Cooke and Hawke. The room is furnished with coun- 
ters, and in the center stands a large, handsome, four- 
dial clock. 

The walls, landings and stairways of the building 
are of polished cream-tinted marble, and some of the 
rooms, including the chairman’s room, the board room 
and the various committee rooms, are richly paneled 
with walnut or oak, and decorated with carvings and 
relief designs symbolical of the port and its associations. 

The building, which has taken ten years to construct, 
owing to the interruption in the work caused by the 
Great War, was formally opened by the Honorable 
Lloyd-George on October 17, which proved to be his last 

public act as prime min- 





regret at the disappearance 
of a quaint old corner of 
London. 

The front of the build- 
ing is on Trinity Square, 
within a stone’s throw of 
the grand old_ River 
Thames, which has made 
London the greatest port 
in the world and which 
provides the scene of all 
the activities of the Port 
of London Authority. Ad- 
jacent to it is Trinity 
House, the headquarters of 
the Corporation of the 
Elder Brethren. of the 
Holy and Undivided Trin- 
ity, which has the exclusive 
right of regulating and 
managing the lighthouses 
and buoys of the shores 
and rivers of England, and 
appointing and licensing 
pilots. Furthermore, the 
spot has long been asso- 
ciated with those who go 
down to the sea in ships, 
for in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and previous to 
her time, the Navy Office 
was situated in this vicin- 
ity, on a site now occupied 
by one of the warehouses 
of the Port of London Au- 
thority. 

The old gateway to the 
Navy Office, of which the famous diarist, Samuel Pepys, 
was secretary for many years, still remains standing 
at the entrance to the warehouse. One of the new 
streets has been named Pepys Street and another 
Muscovy Street, to perpetuate the association of Samuel 
Pepys and Peter the Great, of Russia, with the neigh- 
borhood, for the latter, while studying shipbuilding at 
Deptford, on the Thames, lived in a house in Muscovy 
Court, which was demolished to make room for the 
new Port House. 

Trinity Square is on Tower Hill, and within the 
garden inclosure in front of the Port House of London 
is a stone marking the place of the execution block 
where so many famous and good men met a tragic 
death. Tower Hill is also noted as the birthplace of 
William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, who was 
baptized at the old church of All Hallows Barking, 
close by, while at the foot of the hill is the Tower of 
London, built by William the Conqueror, and within the 
walls and ramparts of which so much of the history 








The Port House of London, Headquarters of the Port of London Authority 


is particularly handsome, consisting of an immense 
portico, supported by fluted Corinthian columns and 
approached by a broad flight of steps. 

Surmounting the whole is an immense square tower, 
with arched openings containing sculptured figures of 
great excellence of design and workmanship. In the 
center arch is the symbolic figure of old “Father 
Thames,” stretching out his arm toward the river. The 
arch on the right contains a group representing “Prod- 
uce,” and that on the left a group symbolizing “Ex- 
portation.” 

' The interior of the building is equally of most noble 
proportions and choice decoration. One of the special 
features is the rotunda, where mogt of the public 
business of the Port of London Authority will in future 
take place. It is a great, circular room, with a diameter 
of one hundred and ten feet, lighted by means of a 
pierced dome, the full height of the room from the 
floor to the crown of the dome being sixty-seven feet. 
The walls and columns are of marble, and over each 





ister. It was particularly 
fitting that he should pre- 
side at the opening cere- 
monies of the new home of 
the Port of London Au- 
thority, as it was mainly 
due to his efforts that the 
corporation itself came in- 
to being. A most distin- 
guished company was in- 
vited to take part in the 
event, including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, am- 
bassadors, high commis- 
sioners, cabinet ministers 
and the heads of all the 
great shipping and com- 
mercial enterprises in the 
City of London. In all 
there were about thirteen 
hundred guests, including 
a large number of ladies. 
The ceremony took place 
in the rotunda, the chief 
act of which was the dedi- 
cation of the building by 
the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

The Port House of Lon- 
don, with all its inward 
and outward grandeur, 
typifies the importance of 
the Port of London, which 
increases year by year as 
improvements in dock ac- 
commodation and equip- 
ment are made. As far 
back as the year A.D. 604 London was described as “a 
mart of many nations resorting to it by sea and land,” 
and it is believed that it has existed for at least two 
thousand years. There are indications that Britain’s 
foreign trade commenced before the Romans took pos- 
session of the land in B.C. 55, and that the Gallic 
merchants regularly sailed to and fro between their 
own ports,and the ports of Kent for purposes of trade 
and barter in such articles as salt, worked flints, bronze 
ornaments, weapons, etc. 

There is no record of when seagoing ships first began 
to sail up the Thames to London, but the spot was 
immediately recognized by the Romans as being of 
strategic importance, because of the river crossing or 
ford. In those early days the river flowed over wide 
tracts of land at its own sweet will, not having yet been 
restrained within banks; therefore great marshes exist- 
ed where the land was low-lying. 

At points where the river could be easily forded 
little hamlets sprang up, and it is believed that London 
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owes its birth to a favorable river crossing. When the 
Romans came they erected forts or castrums at the 
fords they considered of military importance, as the 
names of many ancient cities still indicate, and the 
greatest of all was erected at London or Londinium, 
meaning the “Lake-Fort,” or the “Hill Fort on the 
Pool.” 

The Romans also found that London was the focus 
of a network of road tracks, spreading north, south, 
east and west. They therefore immediately set about 
to increase its accessibility by building their famous 
Watling Street, running from London to the south 
coast, and the great North Road, ruuning north, while 
London grew in importance as a port, more and more 
trading vessels wending their way up its easily navigable 
river. In due time great earthworks were built to hold 
back the river, and the marshy lands were reclaimed 
and became valuable pasturage. 

Who did this work is not known, but the earth 
embankments of the Thames are considered among the 
greatest of engineering works. It is thought possible 
that the great earth wall was raised in sections at 
different times by different proprietors of the shores, 
but it was not till 1723 that full mastery was obtained 
of the river, which at spring tides had an awkward 
way of breaking down its embankments. The embank- 
ments materially increased the depth of the river, which 
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by being kept within bounds deepened its bed, thus 
helping to increase the value of London as a port. 
In the Middle Ages the autocratic and trade usurp- 


, ing Hanseatic League was permitted to establish itself 


at the Port of London and held sway there for many 
years, but on London’s merchant venturers exploiting 
new lands and obtaining foreign concessions they broke 
away from the League, and London became a free 
port and the focus of a mighty world trade. 

With the coming of the railroads the position of 
the port was immensely strengthened, as a great market 
was established for the exchange of goods with count- 
less towns and cities within the country’s own bounda- 
ries, while to the other divers uses of the port was 
added the transshipment business, which has grown to 
immense proportions. 

Besides being a center of shipping and commerce, 
London also became the center of finance for Europe, 
playing the necessary part of a clearing house for ship- 
ping documents. During the Great War the force of 
circumstances prevented London from continuing to 
occupy this predominant position for shipping and 
finance, but much of the business is now flowing back 
into its old channels, and London continues to hold her 
place as the center of the world’s trade. Other ports 
have arisen, such as New York, which bid fair to run 
her a close race, but the recent extensions and improve- 


























The Tower of the Port House, Showing the Group Representing “Produce” 
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ments in her port equipment help London to maintain 
her ‘lead. 

The first so-called docks were little creeks, either 
natural or artificial, where a ship could lie in safety, 
afloat or aground, and where the necessary bottom 
cleaning and repairs could be effected. These docks 
lay principally between the Tower and what is now 
known as Blackfriars Bridge. The first genuine in- 
closed dock was the Howland Great Wet Dock, at Roth- 
erhithe, which was built between 1696 and 1703. It 
was of about ten acres in area, and it was claimed that 
it could accommodate one hundred and twenty ships. 
The next dock to be built was the Brunswick, toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, and both were finally 
absorbed by the dock companies that were ultimately 
formed. Neither of them were used for merchandise, 
but simply for mooring. 

From the earliest times London was an open river 
port. Between the water front and the city proper 
stretched a line of wharves, quays and stores, where 
the lading and unlading of the shipping of the port 
took place. As trade increased and vessels became 
larger the quay accommodation was insufficient and 
many vessels had to lie out in the stream. Gradually 
a great fleet of lighters or barges came into being in 
order to maintain the connection between the ships 
and the quays. 

As time went on, London’s trade outgrew the ac- 
commodation of the river. Great delays took place 
in lightering cargoes, and the merchants lost huge sums 
through pilferage and pillage of their merchandise by 
riverside thieves. There was a host of such thieves, 
including captains, mates, revenue officers, watchmen 
and certain gentry known as light-horsemen, who would 
annex a whole bargeload of merchandise and make way 
with it under the cover of darkness. It is said that in 
the year 1797 the total value of the merchandise and 
tackle plundered amounted to about five hundred and 
six thousand pounds sterling, of which eight thousand 
represented sugar alone, stolen from ten ships. In 
view of the money value of that day, this was an 
immense loss to suffer. ‘ 

The first to move for an improvement in dock. ac- 
commodation were the West Indian merchants. They 
secured permission from Parliament to build a new 
dock, for which they were granted a monopoly of 
twenty-one years, and a company was formed, known 
as the West India Dock Company. The system proved 
a huge success, and the West India Dock act was quick- 
ly followed by a similar one for a London Dock for 
vessels bringing produce from the East Indies. The 
West India Dock, which was London’s first ship and 
cargo dock, was opened in August, 1802, and the Lon- 
don Dock in 1805, both amid great civic rejoicings. 

The legislation in connection with these new docks 
was vigorously opposed by the wharfingers and lighter- 
men, as it would in large measure deprive them of 
their livelihood. The wharfingers were appeased by 
being bought out, but the dock companies, in order to 
save money in respect to the lightermen, introduced 
in their bill what is known as the “Free-Water” clause. 
Under. this provision the water of the monopoly docks, 
for the practical purposes of lightermen, was to be 
regarded as open river water: the lighters were to be 
free to. come and. go, to fetch and carry within the 
docks, without charge or hindrance. In after days this 
free-water clause, together with free trade, proved the 
undoing of the first dock enterprises of the port. 

When the time came for the renewal of the monopo- 
lies a strong combination of speculators and financiers 
frustrated the dock companies’ appeal to Parliament, 
and a renewal of the privilege was refused. It was not 
long before the building of rival docks began. At that 
time hardly any merchandise was duty free, which 
proved a great asset to the older dock companies for a 
few years, with their many warehouses for goods in 
bond, but the keen competition of the new docks, the 
gradual lowering of tonnage rates and, above all, the 
introduction of the policy of free importation, rang 
the death knell of the dock companies. 

In course of time they amalgamated under a special 
act of Parliament, and the ownership of the docks of 
London was divided between four companies, the East 
& West India Docks Company, the London & St. 
Katharine Docks Company, the Millwall Dock Com- 
pany, and the Surrey Commercial Dock Company, and 
this arrangement continued until the year 1909. 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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“Well, sir,” 
Mills, * ‘I don’t know as I'll 







Hisself has got a religion, an’ 





said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller. 


make any New Year resolves 


jes’ on account that [ don’t set much store by savin’ them 
all up to make at one time. But, ef I was goin’ to make any, 
I allow it would be one sayin "that F'd try to be more friendly 


to folks. 


Ef anybody'll jes’ look around, it’s easy to see that 
a feller that’s kind of prideful an’ uppity or one 
that’s bogged down an’ ornery inside 
hisself 80 he does a lot of fault findin’ 
an’ complainin’, why pretty soon 
everybody gets to feelin’ the same 
way towards him. But ef he’s sort 
of accommodatin’-like an’ kindly an’ 
has time onct in a while to pat a 
dawg on the head, he gets along a 
blame sight better hisself an’ besides 
of that helps a good*many folks around him to 
get along a blame sight better too. 
ef it’s s the right thing to say, but it seems to me ef the Lord 
I reckon He has to have same 
as we do, it must be the religion of bein’ jes’ plain friendly.” 


I don't know 








THE ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


The coming of the year 1923 has for 
The Northwestern Miller an exceptional 
meaning in that it will, in due course, 
bring a birthday of notable significance 
to this publication, and to all those con- 
cerned or interested in it: the fiftieth 
anniversary of its establishment. 

In June, 1873, Amasa K. Ostrander 
produced the first issue of this periodical. 
It was a very small and insignificant 
publication, described by those who saw 


-it as hardly more than a handbill, and 


its founder himself apparently had no 
idea at the time that it would ever de- 
velop into an undertaking of importance, 
although, later, he realized something of 
its possibilities, and, before his untimely 
death, grew to have great faith in its 
future. Its appearance made no par- 
ticular impression either in the trade, 
which it rather timidly approached, or 
locally, where its publisher was compara- 
tively unknown. 

So little did it seem to signify that not 
one copy of this first issue was preserved 
for future reference, so far as any one 
has been able to discover, although long 
and diligent search has been made for 
what would now be regarded as a rare 
and most valuable document. 

Mr. Ostrander was a very young man, 
hardly more than a boy, when he made 
this, his first attempt in journalism, but 
his ideals were high and his character 
strong and admirable. Doubtless he 
dreamed dreams and had visions, as most 
young men do, but the most extravagant 
of his fancies never led him to imagine 
what would grow from the small seed he 
planted upon rather barren and unprom- 
ising soil fifty years ago. 

Perhaps unwittingly, he had chosen a 
fortunate time in which to attempt his 
venture in the new and unknown field of 
trade journalism. Flour milling had not 
yet emerged from the long period of slow 
and crude development which had marked 
its course for centuries; what might be 
called the middle ages of the industry. 
The millstone was still in universal use, 
and the grist mill, situated in the isolated 
tural communities, was the predominat- 
ing unit of the trade. Spring wheat was 


still regarded as greatly inferior to win- 
ter wheat in bread making qualities, be- 
cause no method of utilizing its latent 
value had yet been discovered. There 
existed a number of so-called large mills, 
but none of them were of a capacity that 
would now be considered noteworthy. 
Minneapolis was just beginning to be a 
milling center, but its mills were com- 
paratively small and their outturn found 
but a narrow market. 

Only a few years later, there began 
what has been termed “the milling revo- 
lution,” during which the middlings puri- 
fier was introduced into American mill- 
ing, corrugated rolls superseded the an- 
cient millstones for grinding wheat, the 
milling capacity of the United States 
was enormously increased, new and larger 
mills were erected, and old mills were 
enlarged and remodeled to the new 
process of milling. 

The need for such information as could 
best-be conveyed through the medium of 
a trade journal became a real one. Given 
the opportunity which before had been 
lacking, The Northwestern Miller was 
not slow to avail itself of it. From a 
small and obscure publication it became 
an important exponent of the new and 
greater development of milling and a 
valuable and recognized part of it. 
Within ten years’ time it had become 
thoroughly established, and thenceforth it 
continued to make headway. 

Mr. Ostrander, unfortunately, died too 
soon to share in the satisfaction which 
the success of his enterprise justified, but 
other men succeeded him in the owner- 
ship and management of the publication, 
continuing its progressive policies and 
finding for it new avenues of useful 
service. The final result, as seen in The 
Northwestern Miller of today, speaks 
for itself, and needs no further com- 
mentary. 

Coincident with the life and growth of 
this publication has been the development 
of the industry it represents, and the 
period covered by its fifty years of con- 
tinued existence is that which has shown 
the greatest advancement in flour mak- 
ing since earliest history; a record the 
more remarkable because of the long time 


during which milling was dormant in its 
mechanical progress and semi-agricul- 
tural in its character. 

This publication is naturally proud and 
glad to have survived the vicissitudes of 
its earlier history, which were many and 
varied, and to have reached the very re- 
spectable age which it will soon attain. 
Realizing that what it has accomplished 
only reflects the progress of milling and 
its associated industries, The Northwest- 
ern Miller desires, in celebrating its own 
birthday, also to commemorate in an ap- 
propriate manner the half century of de- 
velopment which has taken place since it 
was founded. To this end, it is now 
preparing for publication during this 
year an Anniversary Number which shall 
properly reflect the present state of mill- 
ing, and which will be as beautiful and 
elaborate as it is possible to produce. 

Notice of this intent was given last 
year, and since then preparations have 
been going forward, so that the plans 
for this notable number are now com- 
plete, and some of the work incident to 
it has been accomplished. In making this 
a worthy and fitting exponent of the 
present spirit of milling and its co- 
ordinated industries, the good will and 
co-operation of all concerned are earnest- 
ly invited. 





AN ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 

It is not always easy to justify the 
belief that the year just ahead will be 
satisfactory to all branches of the Ameri- 
can flour milling industry, for the reason 
that the conditions most desired in one 
section are often the very ones which 
mean hardship in other regions. The lat- 
ter part of 1922 has clearly illustrated 
this fact; the exceptionally large supply 
of hard spring wheat of excellent mill- 
ing quality, while it gave the spring wheat 
mills such an opportunity as they had 
not enjoyed since 1918, was directly dis- 
advantageous to the hard winter wheat 
mills of the Southwest, forced for the 
first time in years to compete for business 
on the basis of only a very slight price 
advantage. 

No one, of course, can tell in advance 
what developments may follow the har- 
vesting of the 1923 wheat crop, and yet, 
regarded as a whole, the prospects for 
the milling industry during the year just 
beginning seem genuinely brighter than 
for a long time past. Many millers who 
have ‘acquired the habit of pessimism, or 
who, during the recent months, have been 
face to face with serious difficulties, may 
not agree that the outlook is hopeful, but 
the facts certainly seem to warrant a 
general spirit of faith in what the future 
holds in, store. 

The most important thing is that the 
period of readjustment following the 
abnormal activity of the years immedi- 
ately after the armistice seems to be 
definitely at an end. It was inevitable 
that the expansion of the milling industry 
in the eighteen months following the be- 
ginning of 1919 should have led to a more 
or less painful time of corresponding 
contraction. Business methods had for a 
short period been predicated on the false 
assumption that trade would continue 
indefinitely as it was during the days 
when profits came quickly and easily, and 
it seemed simpler to increase the revenue 
than to hold down expenses. 

‘Readjustment to a normal basis has 
taken longer than most people expected, 
and in some cases it involved heavy losses. 
A year ago the process had by no means 
been uniformly completed, largely be- 
cause the mills of certain sections were 
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still doing business on the fallacious basis 
of a price differential created, not by 
actual values, but by geographical acci- 
dents. The final steps in the process of 
bringing flour milling back to a normal 
system of operation have been taken dur- 
ing the past few months, and the milling 
industry goes into 1923 well rid of the 
last of the mistakes and misconceptions 
resulting trom the war and the period 
just following it. 

There may be cold comfort in saying 
that things must grow better because they 
cannot grow worse, and yet this fairly 
expresses the situation for such of the 
mills as have had a particularly hard 
time since the harvesting of the 1922 
wheat crop. They know, by this time, all 
the evil that is at all likely to happen 
to them, and they can prepare for the 
future, not as the source of further un- 
expected disasters, but as a period waere- 
in practically any possible change is 
bound to be for the better. 

In regard to the prospects for actual 
business, there is good reason to believe 
that the total amount of flour ground and 
sold by the mills of the United States 
during 1923 will be larger than in any 
previous year except 1919, when the mill- 
ers did in the fall much of the business 
they would normally have held over until 
the following spring. So far as the avail- 
able statistics can be trusted, they all 
point to the conclusion that the per capita 
flour consumption of the United States 
is steadily increasing from the low point 
it reached during the period of wheat 
conservation. A present average of two 
hundred and ten pounds of flour for 
every man, woman and child in the coun- 
try seems a conservative estimate of this 
consumptive demand. With this must be 
considered the fact of the steady in- 
crease in population, making the esti- 
mated total flour requirements for do- 
mestic consumption during 1923 not far 
from one hundred and eighteen million 
barrels. 

To this should be added an export trade 
amounting during the year to fifteen or 
sixteen million barrels. While flour ex- 
ports have fallen off materially from the 
volume reached during 1919, the readjust- 
ment has been in many respects a healthy 
one, for it has compelled the flour ex- 
porters to seek permanent outlets to re- 
place those which had temporarily de- 
veloped as the result of war-time condi- 
tions. Before the war the American flour 
export trade was losing ground, slowly 
but steadily; today it is not only better 
than it was in 1913, but it is showing dis- 
tinct signs of improvement over its condi- 
tion only a few months ago. 

The milling industry needs, above all, a 
reasonably stable wheat market on which 
to base its business; violent fluctuations 
in the price of wheat, while they may 
produce large profits for a few millers, 
are in the end destructive of confidence, 
and in the aggregate the losses far more 
than offset the gains. Such a market 
seems likely to be maintained for at 
least the first half of 1923; no influence 
at present apparent seems sufficiently 
potent to alter the price level of wheat 
by more than a few cents one way or 
the other. What may happen after the 
arrival of the next harvest cannot, of 
course, be foretold, but with the prospect 
of a domestic wheat crop of adequate 
size, and with Europe gradually coming 
nearer to meeting its own requirements, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that only 
a real crop disaster in some part of the 
world would greatly alter the value of 
wheat during the second half of 1923. 
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Year by year the scars left from the 
war are disappearing; the economic and 
industrial wounds, if still far from 
healed, give less pain than they did. It 
is most unlikely that 1923 will see labor 
troubles paralleling the railroad and coal 
strikes of last summer; the financial 
prophets and forecasters unite in declar- 
ing that business in general is on the up- 
grade. The bakers, who are the millers’ 
best salesmen, have had a good year and 
are looking forward to a still better one; 
they are expanding their business and 
pushing the sale of their products. 

Real and enduring prosperity can sel- 
dom come otherwise than as the result of 
a period of trial and hardship, in which 
weaknesses are discovered for what they 
really are, and eliminated in preparation 
for better things to come. The milling 
industry has known difficult and disheart- 
ening times since the summer of 1920, but 
it goes into 1923 strengthened by what it 
has undergone. The future is full of 
hope, and its outlook justifies a firm be- 
lief that, in all parts of the country, the 
New Year will be one of the most pros- 
perous in the recent history of the trade. 





SURROUNDED BY DEFINITIONS 


The action of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, officially announced on December 
30, in adopting a series of official defini- 
tions for the various types of bread, 
practically completes the circle of fed- 
eral definitions by which wheat flour is 
surrounded. The wheat from which it is 
made has been elaborately classified ac- 
cording to grade and type, with detailed 
specifications for each class; the feeds 
which are the by-products of its ‘manu- 
facture have been carefully defined, and 
the tentative definitions are likely soon to 
be officially adopted; and now the bread 
which is the chief product of flour has 
been likewise made subject to federal 
definitions. 

Whether the millers like it or not, the 
inevitable next step is obvious; the fed- 
eral government is not going to establish 
definitions for everything else relating to 
flour and leave the commercial grades of 
flour themselves alone. Last week’s bul- 
letin on the subject of bread makes this 
fact as certain as anything can well be; 
it was clearly foreshadowed at the meet- 
ing of the Feed Control Officials in No- 
vember. 

Definitions of the principal types of 
flour are already in effect, and have made 
so little trouble that many millers are 
scarcely aware of their existence. The 
commercial grades of flour, however, have 
never been defined, either officially or un- 
officially, and it is in determining just 
what is meant by such terms as “patent,” 
“short patent,” “straight” and “first 
clear” that difficulties may possibly arise. 

The millers have three distinct possi- 
bilities of action in the premises. They 
can continue to oppose the formulation 
of any federal definitions for flour 
grades; they can actively co-operate with 
the Department of Agriculture in arriv- 
ing at such definitions, or they can dis- 
regard the whole matter. 

Persistent opposition is quite useless, 
and is largely unreasonable as well. In 
the past it has been based on the tradi- 
tional belief that a government definition 
means the actual standardization of flour 
mill products. This, of course, is absurd; 
no miller will be compelled to change his 
milling methods, or to make any grade of 
flour he does not choose to make. He 
can sell his flour as “baker’s best” or 
“household miracle” or anything else he 
likes; the only effect of federal defini- 
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tions will be that if he calls his flour a 
“first patent,” it must be that and not 
something else. 

It is possible that organized opposition 
to federal definitions uf the commercial 
grades of flour may somewhat postpone 
their adoption, but no one who seriously 
considers what has recently taken place 
with regard to wheat, millfeed and bread 
can possibly maintain that any degree of 
antagonism on the part of the millers 
will induce the government permanently 
to abandon the subject. The main effect 
of continued opposition will be to make 
the federal authorities believe that the 
millers have something to conceal, and 
that they are unwilling to have their trade 
terms publicly explained because of the 
dark and mysterious secrets hidden be- 
neath them. 

Inertia and a general disregard of the 
whole subject will mean that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will formulate its 
flour grade definitions to suit itself, and 
on the basis of such incomplete informa- 
tion as it can secure. If, as is quite 
likely under such circumstances, the defi- 
nitions when finally adopted are unsatis- 
factory to the millers, they will have only 
themselves to blame. The bakers would 
undoubtedly have been in a similar posi- 
tion if it had not been for the excellent 
work done by the American Institute of 
Baking, which, under Dr. Barnard’s 
astute leadership, saw what was coming, 
and managed to present the claims of the 
baking industry with sufficient forehand- 
edness so that the federal bread defini- 
tions were virtually written by the bakers 
themselves. 

Hearty co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the only thing 
that will insure the adoption of reason- 
able definitions, conforming to actual 
trade usage, and the time for such action 
is now. This means that millers must 
abandon their attitude of utter secretive- 
ness; they need not divulge just how they 
make their patents or their straights, but 
they must be prepared to explain clearly 
their general understanding of the dif- 
ference between these grades. 

For many years there has appeared 
annually in .The Miller’s Almanack an 
article on wheat flour grades originally 
prepared by the late Frederick J. Clark. 
This article quotes a number of spring 
wheat millers on the subject, and one of 
them, after giving certain percentage es- 
timates, adds: “The above figures do not 
indicate what I am doing. What I am 
doing is nobody’s bloomin’ business. The 
figures I have given are what the other 
fellow is doing.” 

This is exactly typical of the attitude 
which has heretofore made the formula- 
tion of flour grade definitions impossible, 
and which, if maintained by any large 
number of prominent millers, will mean 
that the federal definitions, when adopt- 
ed, will work a real hardship to the in- 
dustry. In one sense, to be sure, it is 
nobody’s business except his own what 
any miller is doing; it is, however, the 
public’s business to see that when he sells 
flour he is not including a percentage of 
something else, and it may equally well 
be the public’s business to see that when 
he sells a flour labeled “patent,” it is not 
actually something quite different and 
perhaps inferior in quality. 

If the millers will get together and, 
through the Millers’ National Federation, 
agree on certain minimum requirements 
for the various commercial grades of 
flour, it is practically certain that the 
Department of Agriculture will accept 
their suggestions without material change. 


If they fail to do so, and promptly, they 
may expect definitions which they will 
by no means like, and if they still cling 
to the belief that they can escape such 
definitions altogether by maintaining a 
determined opposition, they should re- 
member how bitterly the farmers op- 
posed the federal grain standards law, 
and how little this stubbornness was able 
to accomplish in the face of the public 
insistence that the buyer of any commod- 
ity is entitled to know the character of 
what he is getting in return for his money. 
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The covers of a publication are, or 
ought to be, to some degree at least, an 
indication of its character throughout; 
they should express its individuality and 
be distinctive enough to enable the reader, 
at a glance, to perceive the difference be- 
tween it and other periodicals which come 
to his attention. 

A great many years ago The North- 
western Miller departed from the ordi- 
nary typographical standards then con- 
sidered sufficiently advanced for trade 
publications, and, while closely adhering 
to the unwritten laws of good taste which 
are observed by all sound craftsmen in 
the avoidance of bizarre and startling 
effects, endeavored to establish, within 
conservative limits, a typographical bal- 
ance and effect which would give its issues 
character and distinctiveness. 

It is not necessary to go into technical 
details concerning these marked changes 
which were then adopted; a practical 
printer, comparing the publication as it 
was before with the revised and improved 
issues, or with any other trade publica- 
tion then printed, would at once recog- 
nize the difference and fully appreciate 
the advance made and the real value of 
the innovations. Incidentally, he would 
also realize that such a departure from 
the generally accepted standard of class 
journals could only be accomplished at a 
very considerable expense. 

The layman, while not able correctly 
to analyze these changes or realize their 
cost, in money and work, appreciated the 
results and hence, for a great many years, 
readers of The Northwestern Miller have 
been fully conscious of its satisfactory 
typographical appearance, and in this re- 
spect have always expressed themselves 
emphatically. 

In efforts at typographical progress 
The Northwestern Miller had a very great 
advantage in the possession of its own 
completely equipped mechanical plant, 
under its individual control, wherein 
nothing except its production was under- 
taken. This enabled it to perfect and 
perform typographical advances which 
others, less completely endowed, might 
not readily follow or completely imitate. 

Realizing that further changes and im- 
provements in its typographical appear- 
ance were desirable, The Northwestern 
Miller recently added an additional press 
to its equipment, and is now able to show 
another advance in typographical indi- 
viduality. This will be apparent in the 
cover of this issue, printed in four colors 
instead of two, as formerly, and with the 
entire space occupied by the design. 

For more than twenty years the adver- 
tisement of the Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany has appeared in a panel on the 
front cover of this journal, and it was 
with much regret, on both sides, that this 
long-existing and mutually satisfactory 
arrangement was disturbed. Realizing, 
however, that from the standpoint of the 
publishers the change would be a desir- 
able improvement, and that the space at 
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its disposal on the cover was at all times 
too limited for its needs, this old and 
valued advertiser graciously acceded to 
the request made, and consented to trans- 
fer itself to an inside page, where its 
announcements now appear and will 
henceforth be found. The Northwestern 
Miller desires herewith to express its 
appreciation of the readiness thus shown 
to meet its wishes, and also of the hearty 
co-operation of the Washburn-Crosby 
Company in conforming to the appear- 
ance of the front by employing four col- 
ors also on the back cover. 

A change has also been made in the 
color of the paper used on the covers; the 
familiar buff tint which, for so many 
years, served to identify the publication, 
has been displaced in favor of white as 
being more appropriate to the industry 
represented by this journal, as well as 
better for the presentation of the desired 
colors. 

Some apology is necessary for the ap- 
pearance of the first cover shown in four 
colors this week. The design was orig- 
inally made by Mr. Byam Shaw, the cele- 
brated English artist, and is particularly 
appropriate to the coming of the New 
Year. Mr. Shaw is now dead, and it 
being impossible to have the drawing re- 
vised by its originator, the work was done 
by another hand. The result is neces- 
sarily not as satisfactory in all respects 
as it otherwise would have been. 

This design was of such exceptional 
merit that its perpetuation among the 
series to be used for this purpose was 
highly desirable, hence it was treated in 
this manner. Cover designs for The 
Northwestern Miller made by other 
famous artists, now deceased, including 
Mr. L. S. Ipsen and Mr. Harry Fenn, 
have been similarly altered for four color 
use. Many of these pictures have become 
favorites with readers, and their occa- 
sional reappearance in additional colors 
will be appreciated. 

Mr. H. M. Brock and Miss E. F. Brick- 
dale, the well-known London artists, have 
redrawn in four colors a number of the 
popular designs which have heretofore 
appeared on the front cover, and have 
supplied new ones which are very at- 
tractive. Mr. R. Caton Woodville has 
also furnished two paintings for this 
purpose, reproductions of which will 
shortly appear, together with covers by 
Mr. George E. Graves and others. 

Altogether, the new four color covers 
for The Northwestern Miller, when the 
entire set is completed, will present a 
unique and beautiful collection of pic- 
tures, all appropriate to the field which 
this publication occupies, and will serve 
their purpose of making it distinctive. 

Other improvements, additions to and 
advances in the physical appearance of 
this journal are contemplated and will 
be put into effect as soon as possible. 
It is not intended to make radical or 
startling changes in this respect, but for 
the purpose of further emphasizing its 
individuality and adding to its attractive- 
ness to the reader, a new and higher 
standard of typographical excellence has 
been determined upon and adopted. 

Except that the new covers are indica- 
tive of the continuing spirit of progress 
which The Northwestern Miller endeavors 
to exemplify in its development, and that 
the reassertion of this is appropriate to 
the season, the subject may not be con- 
sidered as of great importance, yet the 
readers of this publication are always 
interested in its details, and this refer- 
ence to its own appearance may therefore 
be pardoned by them. 
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HARVESTING IN AUSTRALIA 


Expected Yield of Wheat 103,000,000 Bus— 
Larger Guaranty Wanted in New 
South Wales 


Metpourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 21.—Har- 
vesting operations have been launched in 
all the states of the commonwealth, and 
the time has arrived when a fairly ac- 
curate forecast of the probable out- 
come of the season can be legitimately 
made. Considering the more or less ir- 
regular nature of the winter and spring 
rainfall over the major portion of the 
wheat belt, the expected aggregate yield 
of 103,000,000 bus wheat may be re- 
garded as highly satisfactory. 

Of course, persistent dry weather, ac- 
companied by hot winds, of which we al- 
ready have had some very unpleasant 
samples, may substantially reduce the 
total, but the general feeling of officials 
and business men, including bankers who 
are in a position to speak authorita- 
tively, is that normal conditions during 
the balance of the summer should insure 
the attainment of the figures mentioned. 

Both Queensland and Western Aus- 
tralia have issued official estimates of 
the quantities of grain likely to be gar- 
nered in those divisions of the common- 
wealth, but in the other states private 
agencies are responsible for the totals 
which have been predicted. The ex- 
pected yields have been summarized as 
follows: 











———— Bushels—_, 

1921-22 1922-23 

VICtOMIR weccsccvocere 43,867,596 36,000,000 
New South Wales .... 42,650,000 21,500,000 
South Australia ..... 24,946,525 27,595,000 
Western Australia ... 18,904,721 16,042,000 
Queensland ......6.- 3,025,786 1,901,000 
TaemMania ..ccccccces 677,178 500,000 
WOtGIS .occcrccccces 128,971,806 103,538,000 


The western areas of South Australia 
and the mallee districts of Victoria have 
suffered through a lack of moisture, and 
a very considerable portion of New 
South Wales has been severely affected 
in that respect. As the above figures in- 
dicate, South Australia and Western 
Australia are the only states in which 
the returns are expected to exceed those 
of last year, while in New South Wales 
there is apparent a falling off of ap- 
proximately 50 per cent. 

The record yield of wheat for Aus- 
tralia was in 1915-16, when 179,065,703 
bus were harvested. 


WHEAT FOR MILLING 


Recently there have been conferences 
between representatives of the Victorian 
flour millers and the Victorian Wheat- 
growers’ Corporation regarding the sup- 
ply of wheat for gristing in the new 
season. The intention of the corpora- 
tion, which will conduct the voluntary 
pool as during the past year, is to make 
arrangements with individual millers to 
whom it will sell wheat at the world’s 
parity, providing that the millers pur- 
chase the bulk of their requirements 
through the pool. 

The wheat must be secured in nine 
equal lots, spread over nine consecu- 
tive months, and the last must be pur- 
chased about the middle of Septem- 
ber. In the year now drawing to a 
close, requirements were met over the 
whole period, at longer intervals. Al- 
though no definite announcement has 
been made on the point, it is probable 
that prices will be fixed from day to day. 

Some of the millers find difficulty in 
agreeing to the provision that they must 
not take wheat from farmers on storage. 
The corporation considers that if millers 
did storing the pooling system would be 
seriously affected, particularly in view 
of a report that a New South Wales 
milling firm has indicated its prepared- 
ness to accept wheat for storage, and 
offering to give 2d per bu more than 
the final payment made by the pool. 
Some Victorian firms, by the way, are 
offering 1d per bu more. 

These arrangements, it has been point- 
ed out, apply only to country mills. No 
doubt those requiring wheat for city 
mills will be able to go to the pool as 
ordinary customers, and obtain as much 
as they please for cash. 

LARGER WHEAT GUARANTY WANTED 

A movement is on foot in New South 
Wales to secure an increase in the fed- 
eral guaranty of Is per bu, thus mak- 
ing the first payment to growers 4s per 


bu. The reason advanced is the partial 
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failure of the crops in many of the dis- 
tricts. It is contended that the world’s 
markets justify the anticipation of in- 
creased future prices, and that a first 
payment of 4s this year would be equiva- 
lent to 3s for last season’s crop. 


FINANCIAL POSITION SATISFACTORY 


The commonwealth treasurer, in a 
speech a few days ago, expressed satis- 
faction at the manner in which the reve- 
nue was coming in. The estimates of 
revenue, he said, had been exceeded, 
while the expenditure for the first four 
months of the financial year had been 
less than expected. Customs receipts had 
been buoyant, but there was a risk of 
history repeating itself, and of imports 
going too far. At present, he added, 
imports into Australia were very large. 


BETTER QUALITY WHEAT DESIRED 


The late principal of the Hawkesbury 
(New South Wales) Agricultural Col- 
lege recently lectured before members of 
the Victorian Millowners’ Association on 
the application of science to wheat pro- 
duction and flour milling. He contend- 
ed that Australian wheats are equal to 
almost any in the world, their only short- 
coming being a deficiency in gluten con- 
tent. Farmers, he pointed out, will not 
grow the stronger wheats so necessary 
to the production of high class flour un- 
less they receive commensurate induce- 
ment. 

He roundly condemned the existing 
system which recognizes only a f.a.q. 
wheat as standard, and vigorously advo- 
cated the bulk handling system as the 
only true solution of the problem. He 
also urged the establishment of a small 
testing milling plant and bakery, so 
that all the milling may be done under 
the direction of an experienced chemist, 
who would constantly subject the flour 
to a practical test as it left the mill. 

The members were much impressed by 
the latter proposals, and the executive 
of the organization will be asked to have 
the recommendations carried into effect. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





BUFFALO GRAIN TRADE 

Burraw, N. Y.—-Receipts of grain by 
lake at this port for the season of 1922 
exceed those of the previous year, which 
was a record breaker, by nearly 42,000,000 
bus. The increase was principally in 
wheat, due to the heavy receipts from 
Canadian ports. Flour receipts were 
about the same as last year. The figures 
follow: 


1922 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 6,696,689 6,613,369 4,510,408 
Wheat, bus.163,503,780 134,610,352 74,395,512 
Corn, bus.. 32,784,316 40,050,375 3,826,776 
Oats, bus.. 26,258,077 23,478,121 5,151,499 
Barley, bus 8,788,248 7,660,229 4,468,705 
Rye, bus... 28,024,330 8,254,556 16,676,107 
Flaxs’d, bus 2,988,370 6,301,283 1,626,887 





Tots,, bus.262,347,121 220,354,916 106,145,486 
Of the above grain, the following came 
from Canadian ports: wheat, 107,869,146 
bus; oats, 7,169,520; barley, 4,984,378; 
rye, 7,169,520; flaxseed, 1,009,359; total, 
128,914,746 bus. 
E. BANnGAsser. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, 1922, by ports of exit, 
in barrels of 196 lbs: 


c T 

From— U. KY U.S. 
TUGIIOAE, The Gicsccas séece e0eee 
Other Nova Scotia 

WOU cccecsessee asvove 
St. John, N. B. ...0. 3 cecee 
Other New Bruns- 

wick points ....+.  cesce 





Others 
93,857 


Montreal, Que. ..... 981,298 
Quebec, Que. ...... 714 
Coaticook, Que, .... 13,122 
Abercorn, Que. ..... 5,936 


St. John’s, Que, .... 
St. AvmpanG, Gee. 2. sevce 
Other Quebec points ..... 
Cornwall, Omt. ...22 cesece 
Prescott, Ont. ....-.  cesee 
Welland, OMmt. ccscce  secee 











Niagara Falls, Ont.. 122,849 68,436 247,868 
Bridgeburg, Ont. ... 61,247 31,871 186,771 
Western Canada 
(Fort Frances to 
Pacific Coast) .... 3,927 26,209 3,119 
Vancouver, B. C..... 19,004 17,148 114,559 
Prince Rupert, B. GC. acoce coece ceoces 
WOtale cecccvrcas 1,264,390 188,087 1,314,596 
According to a rough estimate made 


by ‘the chief of the central statistical bu- 
reau of Soviet Russia, the total grain pro- 
duction of the Soviet Federation of Rus- 
sia and of the Ukraine amounts to 51,- 
045,000 short tons, compared with 36,- 
000,000 last year, or an increase of about 
40 per cent. 


FARM CREDITS A PROBLEM 


Federal Authorities Disagree as to Best Way 
to Provide Fi ial Assist. 
for Farmers 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The task of com- 
posing the many widely varying opinions 
held in respect of the pending farm cred- 
its measures under consideration by the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency did not make much progress dur- 
ing the past week. 

On Dec. 29 Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, in a letter to Senator McLean, 
chairman of the committee, expressed his 
approval of the bill proposed by Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, which would vest 
power in the War Finance Corporation 
to extend additional credit facilities to 
the farm community. Mr. Mellon sug- 
gested that the life of the Finance Cor- 
poration be extended for nine months 
after June 30, 1923, for this purpose. 

Secretary Wallace and Secretary Hoo- 
ver, appearing at closed hearings on the 
credit legislation, are understood to have 
favored the Lenroot-Anderson measure, 
which would set up farm credits depart- 
ments in the existing land banks, with 
an authorized government furnished capi- 
talization of $60,000,000 for the 12 banks. 

Commenting at length on both measures 
now pending before the Senate commit- 
tee, Secretary Mellon analyzed the prob- 
able operation of both farm credit pro- 
posals, concluding that the bill which 
utilizes the War Finance Corporation as 
the credit agency seemed more workable. 

“The Lenroot-Anderson bill, which 
proposes to set up farm credit depart- 
ments in the federal land banks,” said 
Secretary Mellon, “would provide that 
these credit departments act as redis- 
count agencies for the various kinds of 
agricultural paper, the federal land banks 
obtaining such additional funds as might 
be needed for the purpose by issuing tax- 
exempt collateral trust bonds for sale in 
the investment markets, and indirectly by 
rediscounts with the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

“The bill contains many good features, 
not the least of which is the provision 
for aggregating agricultural and live 
stock paper in such shape as to give an 
acceptable basis for credit, but it depends 
so much upon the large initial contribu- 
tion from the Treasury and the grant of 
full tax exemption to the new securities, 
both of which seem to me objectionable, 
that I have taken occasion to survey the 
whole field of the present discussion in 
order to see what might be done to har- 
monize the various plans which have been 
presented and combine their best features 
in one sound and workable measure. 





“There is unquestionably need for im-— 


proved credit facilities, and particularly 
for a better organization of credits that 
will make available the necessary capital 
and credit for the use of the agricultural 
and live stock industries. I should say 
that this could best be accomplished 
through the adoption of some such meas- 
ure as the Capper bill, with its provisions 
for increased rediscount facilities at the 
Federal Reserve banks and for the or- 
ganization of rural credit corporations 
and rediscount corporations on a_ busi- 
nesslike basis, coupled with provision for 
a further extension of the life of the 
War Finance Corporation for a limited 
period, say until March 31, 1924, in order 
to take care of any emergency conditions 
which may remain, and also give oppor- 
tunity for the establishment of the new 
agencies on a practical working basis. 

“The objectionable features of the Len- 
root-Anderson bill as it now stands may 
be summarized, I should say, under three 
heads. In the first place, it would place 
the government to a large extent in the 
commercial banking business, for it con- 
templates what amounts to a system of 
government banks, capitalized with public 
funds and supervised by government of- 
ficials. As at present organized the fed- 
eral land banks are conducting solely a 
farm mortgage business. To enable these 
land banks to undertake the business of 
rediscounting agricultural paper for 
country banks, loan companies and credit 
associations, new officers and new per- 
sonnel would have to be supplied. Since 
the government would contribute the ca 
ital, it would also have to supply the 
management. 

“This involves serious difficulties. Gov- 
ernment operation of necessity means 
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centralization and standardization. It 
requires rigid rules and policies, ill adapt- 
ed to a country as large and as varied in 
its economic structure as the United 
States. The federal land banks now can 
operate upon uniform rules, in so far as 
their present farm mortgage business is 
concerned, for the farm mortgage busi- 
ness lends itself to standardization. The 
handling of current farm credits, how- 
ever, requires promptness, flexibility, and 
adaptation to local needs, and these es- 
sentials government banking could not, in 
my opinion, supply, certainly not without 
grave administrative difficulties. 

“The second objection is that the bill 
would make heavy drafts upon the Treas- 
ury for the capital of the farm credits 
departments, and that would mean either 
more government borrowing or higher 
taxes on all the people in order to supply 
the funds. Either would be unfortunate, 
for the government’s borrowings are al- 


. Teady heavy enough, and existing taxes 


are too high for the good of agriculture, 
business and industry. The government’s 
contribution, moreover, would be insuffi- 
cient to handle more than a fraction of 
the agricultural rediscounts of the coun- 
try, and the bill accordingly contemplates 
the sale of collateral trust bonds to secure 
any necessary additional funds. These 
securities would be entitled, under the 
terms of the bill, to full exemptions from 
all federal, state and local taxation. 

“From this arises the third serious 
objection to the bill. Tax exempt securi- 
ties afford perhaps the most outstanding 
avenue of escape from the income sur- 
taxes imposed by Congress, and their con- 
tinued issuance is prejudicing the reve- 
nues and at the same time having a most 
unwholesome effect on the development of 
business and industry. An amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
stricting further issues of tax-exempt se- 
curities is already pending in Congress, 
and I repeat here the hope expressed in 
my annual report that this amendment 
will have early consideration and soon be 
submitted to the states for their ap- 
proval. 

“Public opinion is crystallizing more 
and more against tax exemptions, which 
are defeating our system of taxation and 


threatening the public revenues, and it: 


would come with particularly bad grace, 
it seems to me, for the federal govern- 
ment to authorize the creation of a large 
volume of new tax-exempt securities at 
the very time of proposing to the states 
a constitutional amendment directed 
against such issues in the future. 

“I am convinced that in the long run 
our present banking system, modified and 
liberalized, will serve the needs of agri- 
culture far better than any rival system 
built upon government capital and under 
government control. A rural credits pro- 
gramme like that embodied in substance 
in the Capper bill would draw capital and 
credit from available sources for use 
where needed by the agricultural and live 
stock industries, and would accomplish 
this on a business basis, without depend- 
ing on government money or tax exemp- 
tions. At.the same time it would enlarge 
the facilities of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to provide further for agricultural 
discounts, and I hope so as to encoura 
larger membership among eligible banks 
in the agricultural districts, and would 
extend up to $25,000 the limit on loans 
by federal land banks. 

“To meet any emergency situation that 
may remain and bridge the gap until the 
new facilities can be organized, it is by 
far the best course, in my judgment, to 
make use of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, which is a temporary organization 
and will expire with the emergency. This 
corporation is already in existence, and 
it has sufficient funds at its command, 
with a trained personnel able to make 
those funds effective to the extent that 
they are needed. Its operations have 
been conducted, it is generally agreed, 
to the satisfaction of the agricultural in- 
terests, and its extension for a limited 
period, coupled with the enactment of 
the Capper bill, would give to the farmer 
full assurance that credit will be avail- 
able for his needs on a sound basis dur- 
ing the period required for the practical 
working out of the enlarged facilities of 
the Federal Reserve System and for the 
organization of the more permanent 
credit agencies provided by the Capper 
bill.” 

Joun Marrinan. 
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FEDERAL BREAD STANDARD 


Secretary of Agriculture Announces Govern- 
ment’s Adoption of Standards and 
Definitions for Bread 


In a bulletin issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Dec. 30, 1922, it is 
announced that standards and definitions 
have been adopted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the recommendation of 
the joint committee on definitions and 
standards for the guidance of federal 
officials in the enforcement of the fed- 
eral food and drugs act. These stand- 
ards become effective at once. 

The standards and definitions have 
been adopted by the Association of 
American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials 
and the Association of Official Agricul- 
tural Chemists, and will be used gener- 
ally by state officials in the enforcement 
of state food laws. 

The texts of the standards and defini- 
tions as adopted follow: 

Breap is the sound product made by 
baking a dough consisting of a leavened 
or un etinness mixture of ground grain 
and/or other clean, sound, edible fari- 
naceous substance, with potable water, 
and with or without the addition of other 
edible substances. 

In the United States the name “bread,” 
unqualified, is understood to mean wheat 
bread, white bread. 

Wuear Breap Dovecu, Wuire Breap 
Doven, is the dough consisting of a 
leavened and kneaded mixture of flour, 
potable water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbohydrate 
substance, salt and yeast, with or with- 
out the addition of milk or a milk prod- 
duct, of diastatic and/or proteolytic fer- 
ménts, and of such limited amounts of 
unobjectionable salts as serve solely as 
yeast nutrients, and with or without the 
replacement of not more than 3 per cent 
of the flour ingredient by some other 
edible farinaceous substance. 

NOTE.—The propriety of the use of minute 
amounts of oxidizing agents as enzyme acti- 
vators is reserved for future consideration 
and without prejudice. 

Wueat Breap, Wuire Breap, is the 
bread obtained by baking wheat bread 
dough in the form of a loaf, or of rolls 
or other units smaller than a loaf. It 
contains, one hour or more after baking, 
not more than 38 per cent of moisture, as 
determined upon the entire loaf or other 
unit. 

Mitk Bneap is the bread obtained by 
baking a wheat bread dough in which not 
less than one third of the water ingre- 
dient has been replaced by milk, or the 
constituents of milk solids in the propor- 
tions normal for whole milk. It con- 
forms to the moisture limitation for 
wheat bread. 

Rye Breap is the bread obtained by 
baking a dough which differs from 
wheat bread dough in that not less than 
one third of the flour ingredient has 
been replaced by rye flour. It conforms 
to the moisture limitation for wheat 
bread. 

Raistn Breap is the bread obtained b 
—_ wheat bread dough, to which 
have been added sound raisins in quan- 
tity equivalent to at least three ounces 
for each pound of the baked product, 
and which may contain proportions of 
sweetening and shortening ingredients 
greater than those commonly used in 
wheat bread dough. 

Brown Breap, Boston Brown Brean, 
is a bread made from rye and corn 
meals, with or without flour, whole wheat 
flour, and/or rye flour, with molasses, 
and in which chemical leavening agents, 
with or without sour milk, are. commonly 
used instead of yeast. 

In some localities the name “brown 
bread” is used to designate a bread ob- 
tained by baking a dough which dif- 
fers from wheat bread dough in that a 
portion of the flour ingredient has been 
replaced by whole wheat flour. 








FIRE DESTROYS OLD FLOUR MILL 

Pirtssurcu, Pa—The old Baldwin 
flour mill, built 64 years ago, one of the 
landmarks of Youngstown, Ohio, was 
totally destroyed by fire on Dec. 18, en- 
tailing a loss of between $60,000 and 
$70,000, with insurance of $10,000 on 
machinery, $8,000 on stock, and $11,000 
on the building. The cause of the fire is 
undetermined, but it is thought to have 
been spontaneous combustion. 

For more than a year past, the pro- 
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prietors, W. L. Sause and A. W. Craver, 
have had a force of men at work remod- 
eling and installing new machinery, two 
new mills and a large amount of electric 
equipment, for the manufacture of a 
selfrising pancake flour. Several cars of 
wheat and a large quantity of flour were 
burned. It is understood that the mill 
will be rebuilt. The Baldwin mill was 
erected in 1858 by Homer and Jesse 
Baldwin, the former operating it for 44 


years. 
C. C. Larvs. 





PATRICK J. FLYNN DIES 

Totevo, Ou1o.—Patrick Joseph Flynn, 
superintendent of the plant of the Men- 
nel Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio, died sud- 
denly at his home at Fostoria, Dec. 27, of 
neuralgia of the heart. Mr. Flynn was 
61 years old, and was apparently in the 
best of health a few hours before he 
was taken, although he had been for sev- 
eral years predisposed to the trouble 
from which he died. He is survived by 
his wife and six children, two sons and 
four daughters. 

Mr. Flynn was born at Edwardsville, 
Ill, Feb. 23, 1861, and his first position 
in a mill was with the Kehlor Milling 
Co. at that point. He had been con- 
nected with the milling business, on the 
operating end, practically all his life, and 
was highly regarded by all who knew 
him, both for his personal character and 
his knowledge and ability in his profes- 
sion. 

He took charge of the plant of the 
Mennel Milling Co. in August, 1914, 
going there from Toronto, Ont., where 
he had been superintendent and general 
manager of the Canadian Cereal & Mill- 
ing Co. He was affectionately known in 
the trade and among his many friends 
as “Pat” Flynn. At Fostoria he entered 
fully into the life of the community, and 
was conspicuous for his civic activities 
and interests, and for the part he took 
as a loyal citizen during the war. He 
and his family won a substantial place 
in the regard and affection of the people 
of his adopted home. The funeral was 
held at Fostoria, Dec. 29. 

W. H. Wicern. 





DEATH OF GEORGE M. RANDALL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—George M. Randall, 
a pioneer southwestern miller, father of 
Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, died Dec. 16 at the 
home of a son, Charles, in Ventura, Cal. 
Mr. Randall was 72 years old. He had 
not been active in business for a number 
of years, but had only recently returned 
to California from an extended visit to 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Randall’s first milling experience 
was gained when he operated Jackson’s 
mill at Stockton, Kansas, a water power 
plant which grew to be a landmark. This 
old mill burned only a short time before 
Mr. Randall’s death. Harry Randall was 
born at the time the family lived in 
Stockton. 

R. E. Srerune. 





OKLAHOMA MAY FINANCE ELEVATORS 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—That rentals 
being paid on terminal warehouses by the 
Oklahoma Wheat Growers’ Association 
would in five years repay the outlay nec- 
essary to construct warehouses needed at 
this time is a statement made in sub- 
stance by officials of the association to the 
Committee of Twenty-one now assembled 
in Oklahoma City to make a tentative 
programme of legislation affecting agri- 
cultural interests of the state. 

The association in a period of about 
six months has paid $75,000 on warehouse 
rentals in Texas, and twice that amount 
will be paid by the end of 12 months. 

Paul Nesbit, McAlester, reputed to be 
a spokesman of the governor-elect, pre- 
dicts that the legislative programme will 
call for two and probably three terminal 
grain elevators in the state, with provision 
that both Enid and Oklahoma City shall 
be selected as sites. These would not be 
owned by the state, he asserts, but by 
co-operative associations, and the legis- 
lation would provide for loaning to as- 
sociations fhe money necessary to estab- 
lish the warehouses. 

Mr. Nesbit says that his committee has 
heard of no demands being made for 
state-owned flour mills and grain ele- 
vators, and he doesn’t believe that there 
will be any. Neither has he heard any 


protest from flour millers and line grain 
dealers against a programme for assist- 
ing co-operative associations, which “are 
proving a success,” he adds, “and it is 
the duty of the state to see that they are 
properly regulated and given an oppor- 
tunity to make the most money possible 
for their members through regulated and 
systematic marketing.” 





NEW COMMISSION CHAIRMAN 
Wasuinocton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on Dec. 30 se- 
lected Balthazar H. Meyer, of Wiscon- 
sin, as its head for a period of one year, 
in accordance with a policy of rotating 
the chairmanship among its membership 
on the basis of seniority in service. Com- 
missioner Meyer will continue the super- 
vision of railroad securities issues, which 
has been his particular assignment. 
Commissioner McChord, the retiring 
chairman, remains as a member of the 
Commission, having been recently reap- 
pointed by President Harding. 
Joun Marrinan. 





THE SWISS CAPITAL LEVY 

The people of Switzerland have given 
a very decisive answer against the pass- 
ing into law of the capital levy bill put 
forward by their Socialist party, which 
is very strong, especially in the populous 
canton of Zurich, The Swiss right of 
initiative entitles any 50,000 citizens to 
initiate legislation, and in the exercise 
of this right the Socialist party brought 
forward a bill levying a tax of 8 per 
cent on capital sums of £3,200, the rate 
of tax rising to 60 per cent on fortunes 
over £120,000. 

The plan was put forward to provide 
sums for social reforms, but it was re- 
garded with alarm from the very begin- 
ning. Both chambers of the Swiss par- 
liament rejected the proposal by over- 
whelming majorities, and the whole 
electorate, to whom it was referred, re- 
jected it by seven to one. In every town 
and in every mountain hamlet the citi- 
zens of the little republic flocked to the 
polls on Sunday, Dec. 3, and even those 
who happened to be in France and Ger- 
many sped to their native land to cast 
their vote. 

In all some 730,584 votes were cast 
against the project, against 109,434 in its 
favor, and it is estimated, so keen was 
the contest, that over 86 per cent of 
those entitled to vote went to the polls. 

Great excitement has prevailed in 
Switzerland since this project was 
launched. In one week withdrawals of 
bank deposits are estimated to have 
amount to over 100,000,000 francs. 
Swiss bonds and shares were sold whole- 
sale, and the proceeds reinvested in for- 
eign securities, and all efforts to raise 
new capital were completely checked. 
In short, Swiss financial business was 
suddenly and dangerously restricted, and 
the manufacturer, merchant and peasant 
alike were affected. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the proposal met with 
such a crushing defeat. 

It happened, just at the time this capi- 
tal levy bill was introduced into the 
Swiss parliament, that the British Social- 
ist party issued its policy to the electors 
of Great Britain, which included a capital 
levy scheme, by the means of which it 
aimed to raise £3,000,000,000, against 
the £59,000,000 proposed by the Swiss 
Socialists. 

The result of the proposal in Switzer- 
land proved a very good object lesson 
to the people of this country, and 
strengthened their determination to with- 
stand such schemes to the utmost. It is 
urged in certain quarters that referen- 
dum to the people ought to be intro- 
duced into the British constitution, in 
order to prevent any party of fanatics 
involving the state in dangerous laws, 
such as a levy on capital. 

L. F. BroexmMan. 





ASKS RELIEF FOR FARMERS 

Omana, Nez.—In a telegram to Ne- 
braska congressmen, the aha Grain 
Exchange, through its secretary, Frank 
P. Manchester, indorses the resolutions 
recently adopted by the Chicago Board 
of Trade, calling for favorable action on 
bills now before Congress designed to aid 
agriculture by providing more liberal 
farm credits and for the extension of 
foreign credits to promote exportation of 


foodstuffs. 
Leon Lesuie. 
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BIG ST. LOUIS ELEVATOR 


Missouri Pacific Will Build 2,000,000-Bu Ele- 
vator There This Year—Public 
Elevator Also Requested 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Plans for the erection by the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad of a 2,000,- 
000-bu grain elevator, expected to be 
completed this year, became known yes- 
terday, when the project was alluded to 
in the annual report of George F. Pow- 
ell, retiring president of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange. It is estimated 
that the plant will cost between $1,500,- 
000 and $2,000,000. 

Mr. Powell also stated in his report 
that the officers of the exchange have re- 
quested the Secretary of War to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public grain 
elevator in St. Louis to be used in con- 
nection with the operation of the fed- 
eral barge line on the Mississippi River. 
Such an elevator would be used by both 
the river service and the railroads. 

Concerning this request Mr. Powell 
said: “The construction of such an ele- 
vator we believe is most essential for 
furthering river transportation, and 
would likewise be of great benefit, not 
only to the grain interests of St. Louis 
but to the producing and marketing in- 
terests of the great Middle West.” 

Later in his report Mr. Powell said: 
“That railroad transportation facilities 
have been inadequate and a drawback 
to the grain trade.of St. Louis and else- 
where during the past year is well known 
to the trade, and we believe that one of 
the greatest remedies for relief lies large- 
ly in the utilization of river transporta- 
tion.” 

The construction of the 2,000,000-bu 
elevator by the Missouri Pacific would 
give St. Louis a larger plant than any 
now existing here. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 








NO DEATHS FROM MILL BLAST 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—No deaths occurred 
from the explosion which wrecked the 
plant of the Schreiber Feed Mfg. & 
Cereal Co. here on Dec. 27. Twenty- 
seven employees were injured, three of 
them dangerously. 

The insurance on the mill building, 
stock and contents, totaled $81,500, ac- 
cording to the Furgason-Simonds Invest- 
ment Co., insurer. An investigation is 
being made, an official of the company 
said, to determine if there had been neg- 
ligence in keeping the mill clean. It is 
alleged that a big mill insurance com- 
pany here recently canceled a policy on 
the mill after making charges of care- 
lessness. The total loss caused by the 
explosion and fire was estimated at $125,- 
000. 

C. T. Schreiber, manager, said that 
plans for rebuilding the ruined plant 
were indefinite. 

R. E. Srerire. 





HEAVY SNOWFALL IN OHIO 

Totepo, Oun1o.—This section had an- 
other heavy fall of snow, six inches or 
more, the night of Dec. 28, leaving wheat 
fields well protected. According to re- 
port just issued by C. J. West, agricul- 
tural statistician for the state-federal 
crop reporting service, the acreage sown 
to wheat in Ohio this fall is 2 per cent 
less than last year. This is not so great 
a shrinkage in acreage as had been antici- 
pated by some observers. 

According to this report, farmers in 
the western and northwestern counties of 
Ohio have sown more wheat than a year 
ago, with the apparent intention of de- 
creasing the oats acreage next spring. 
This increase is overbalanced by the de- 
crease in other counties of the state, 
where there was a deficiency in the supply 
of labor for corn cutting, and in still 
other sections where the weather was con- 
sidered unfavorable for seeding. 

Farm wages in Ohio are reported as 
practically the same as a year ago, with 
the state average monthly rate, with 
board, of $32.70, and a harvest rate of 


$2.70 per day. 
W. H. Wicern. 


The production of coconuts for the 
year 1921-22 in the: Brazilian states of 
Pernambuco and Alagoas is estimated to 
be 27,153,200 nuts. he production of 
Parahyba do Norte and Rio Grande do 
Norte is unofficially estimated to be about 
16,000,000 nuts. 
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HOOVER’S HOPEFUL WORD 


Secretary of Commerce Sees Marked En- 
couragement in Prospects for 1923 
the World Over 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“In the large view 
the world has made distinct economic 
progress during the past year, and con- 
ditions are very favorable to continued 
progress during 1923,” Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover says in a New Year’s 
statement. “In exception, there are three 
or four states in Europe which give con- 
tinued anxiety, but these exceptions 
should not obscure the profound forces 
of progress elsewhere over the whole 
world. In the main, even in these areas 
of uncertainty, the difficulties are to a 
large degree fiscal and political rather 
than commercial and industrial. 

“During the year the world generally 
has gained in social stability. Bolshe- 
vism has greatly diminished, and even 
in Russia has been replaced by a mix- 
ture of socialism and individualism; at 
least active war has ceased for the first 
time since 1914; famine and distress 
have diminished to much less numbers 
this winter than at any time since the 
Great War began; production has in- 
creased greatly during the past year; un- 
employment is less in world totals than 
at any time since the armistice; inter- 
national commerce is increasing; the 
world is now pretty generally ete ee 
its commodities by the normal exchange 
of services and goods, a fact which in 
itself marks an enormous step in recov- 
ery from the strained movements of 
credit and gold which followed the war. 

“In our country, unemployment has 
ceased to be a problem, and we are in- 
deed upon an economic level of compara- 
tively great comfort in every direction 
except for the lag of recovery in some 
branches of agriculture. Even in this 
field there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in prices in the past 12 months, and 
its troubles are mostly due to overpro- 
duction in some lines. Our manufactur- 
ing industries are engaged well up to the 
available labor; industrial production has 
enormously increased over last year; 
wages and savings are at a high level. 
Our transportation and housing show 
great gains in construction, though we 
are yet behind in these equipments. Both 
our exports and our imports are again 
increasing after the great depression, 
and are today far above pre-war levels. 

“Outside of Europe the whole world 
has shaken itself free from the great 
after-war slump. The economic wounds 
of Asia, Africa, Latin America and Aus- 
tralia from the war were more the sym- 
pathetic reaction from the slump in the 
combatant states than from direct in- 
jury. Their yng - and commerce 
have recovered to levels above pre-war. 
The enforced isolation of many areas 
in Latin America and Asia during the 
war has strengthened their economic 
fiber by increased variety of production, 
and has contributed vitally to their ef- 
fective recovery. 

“In Europe, England and the old neu- 
tral nations are making steady progress 
in production and diminishing unem- 
ployment. Their trade and commerce 
are improving; their governmental 
finances are growing stronger; their cur- 
rencies that are not already on a gold 
basis are steadily approaching par; and 
their exchanges are more stable. The 
combatant states on the Continent are 
slower in recovery. Even these nations, 
including Russia, have shown progress 
all along the line in commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural fields, although the 
harvests suffered in some spots. Some 
of these nations, such as Italy, Belgium, 
the Baltic states, Poland, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia and Hungary, show increasing po- 
litical and social stability and improve- 
ment in their governmental finances. In 
Germany and some minor states in south- 
eastern Europe governmental finance and 
political difficulties threaten to over- 
whelm the commercial and industrial re- 
cuperation already made. 

“The continued maintenance of armies 
on a greater than pre-war basis in the 
old allied states causes political uncer- 
tainty, lowers productivity, and retards 
the balancing of budgets, with conse- 
quent cessation of direct or indirect in- 
flation. Disarmament and the construc- 
tive settlement of German reparations 
and the economic relations of states in 
southeastern Europe are the ou 
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problems of Europe, and their adjust- 
ment to some degree will affect the prog- 
ress of the rest of the world. The more 
general realization during the past year 
of the growing menace of these situa- 
tions and the fundamentals that underlie 
their solution is in itself some step to- 
ward progress. Their solution would 
mark the end of the most acutely de- 
structive forces in the economic life of 
the world which still survive the war. 
“Economic forecast cannot amount to 
more than a review of tendencies and a 
hazard in the future. The odds are fa- 
vorable for 1923; the world begins the 
year with greater economic strength than 
a year ago; production and trade are 
upon a larger and more substantial basis, 
with the single exception of the sore 
spot in central Europe. The healing 
force of business and commerce has 
gained substantial ascendency over de- 
structive political and social forces. 
There is ample reason why there should 
be continued progress during the next 
12 months.” JoHN Marrinan. 





CAR LOADINGS IN 1922 

According to a statement authorized 
by the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, more cars were 
loaded with agricultural products during 
the year 1922 than ever before in the 
history of the railroads. 

Loading of grain and grain products 
alone increased approximately 7 per cent 
over 1921, when such shipments were 
the heaviest on record. There also was 
an increase in 1922 in the number of 
cars loaded with grain and grain prod- 
ucts of approximately 33 per cent over 
1920. 

For 50 weeks of 1922 complete reports 
show 2,370,625 cars loaded with grain 
and grain products. This was an in- 
crease of 144,780 cars, compared with 
the same period in 1921, and an increase 
of 585,634 cars over the corresponding 
period in 1920. 

A new record in the number of cars 
loaded with all commodities, except coal, 
was also made in 1922, when there was 
an increase of more than 15 per cent 
over 1921, and nearly 3 per cent over 
1920. Loadings of all commodities, other 
than coal, amounted to 35,074,090 cars 
from Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec. 16. This was 
an increase of 4,680,720 cars, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1921, 
and an increase of 938,188, compared 
with the corresponding period in 1920. 

Notwithstanding the five months’ coal 
strike, coal production in 1922 nearl 
equals that of 1921. By the first wee 
in January it is estimated that it will 
equal that for 1921. Up to Dec. 16, 
1922, 7,093,638 cars had been loaded with 
coal, compared with 7,734,627 during the 
corresponding period in 1921, and 9,731,- 
796 during the same period in 1920. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS’ REPORT 

A special bulletin issued at the end 
of December by the Association of Op- 
erative Millers gives the following in- 
teresting information regarding the as- 
sociation’s progress: 

“We close the year 1922 with a total 
in all funds of $4,703.15. We have no 
liabilities. We have $4,500 invested in 
building and loan stock (an increase of 
$1,500 over last year), which is earning 
6 per cent interest. This will appeal to 
the membership when they contrast the 
fine financial condition with that of sev- 
eral years ago. 

“During the year 1922 we have added 
to the rolls 177 active members and 51 
associate. We have 984 on the rolls now, 
and will place on the roster on Jan. 1, 
12 active and 4 associate members, which 
applications we now have on file. Then 
we will have 1,000. In July, 1918, we had 
but 180 members. 

“The monthly bulletins have been pub- 
lished with wT (not occasionally, 
but each month). We will continue the 
bulletins each month, and will make them 
increasingly interesting and of real 
value. All of these bulletins were of 

at importance and rare _ interest. 

ose on the wheat crops were especially 
notable, and produced much favorable 
comment. Members are urged to ask 
questions. 

“The 1923 convention city will be de- 
termined on in January, after the execu- 
tive committee has considered the vote 
from the active membership. The date 
of the convention will be, according to 
our laws, the week of June 4 to 9, 1923, 





the actual day of opening the convention 
being Tuesday, June 5. All will be fully 
advised when convention city has been 
determined. 

“The programme for the convention 
will be made up by the executive com- 
mittee from the return cards which were 
sent to active members on Dec. 8. These 
cards had spaces for indicating choice of 
city for the next convention, also for 
making suggestions and setting forth 
subjects to be discussed.” 





BRIGHT SKIES AT BIRMINGHAM 

While California and Florida are vying 
with each other in advertisements of 
summer skies, golden sands and bathing 
damozels, Birmingham, Ala., steps con- 
fidently to the front with a conclusive 
bid for consideration as the real millers’ 
paradise. Whatever others may do, the 
case, so far as millers are concerned, is 
closed. This is Birmingham’s invitation, 
just received: 

“T have sold over 45,000 barrels of flour 
in the last month and looking for a Real 
Mill connection. 

“Want you to designate me your Sales 
Manager for the states of Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama and Georgia, I will 
take good care of any connections that 
you already have and will ad many thou- 
sands of barrels to your sales in this 
teritory. 

“I want 10 cts per Bbl on all the flour 
you ship to my teritory with 15 cts per 
Bbl brokerage on all the business I send 
in personally making 25 cts per Bbl on 
my personal business, and authority to 
appoint Salesmen in such parts of this 
teritory that you are not already repre- 
sented, on a brokerage commission of 
15 cts per Bbl, You to pay these sales- 
men the first of each month such com- 
missions as are due them, Also my self 
on the same basis, I have now about 50 
Salesmen and this number will be in- 
creased as we develope the field. 

“Please quote me at once on 40,000 to 
45,000 Bbls of flour in wood containers 
of 196 Ibs each, F. O. B. Savannah, Ga. 
This is a cheap flour for export, Bleached 
but little if any Phosphate. 

“Command me freely when I can be 
of service accept my thanks and believe 
me always—” 

Thus the bright, blue skies of Birming- 
ham. All the miller has to do is to com- 
mand him freely, designate his service, 
accept his thanks, believe him always and 
there you are,—including 50 salesmen to 
be paid off only once a month until more 
are added as the field is developed. It 
looks first rate. What has any other city 
of the South, or of either coast, to offer 
in competition with Birmingham,—the 
millers’ paradise? 
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Holiday Tone Prevails, with Offers Very 
Scarce—Tendency Firm but Prices 
Somewhat Unsettled 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 2.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—There is a holiday tone to the 
market, with offers very scarce. The 
tendency is firm, but prices are some- 
what unsettled. Manitoba medium ex- 
nN are offering at 37s 6d ($8.70 per 
bl), c.i.f., January seaboard, but buy- 
ers show little interest. Home milled 
straight run has advanced to 42s 6d, de- 
livered. 





C. F. G. Rarxes. 





NEW TRANSPORTATION FACILITY 

On Dec. 18 the Ann Arbor Railroad 
launched Car Ferry No. 3 at Manitowoc, 
Wis., this being one of the four large 
steel car ferries operated by that com- 
pany in amr agen | freight between 
Frankfort, Mich., and ports on the west 
side of the lake, including Manistique 
and Menominee, Mich. and Kewaunee 
and Manitowoc, Wis., connecting at these 
points with various western roads. The 
new car ferry is 307 feet long and car- 
ries 26 loaded freight cars each trip. 

The Ann Arbor was the pioneer rail- 
road in handling freight via car ferry, 
having first established its service in 
November, 1902, to form a through line 
between the East and Northwest across 
the state of Michigan. Since then other 
car ferry lines have been established at 
other points in the United States and 
between Key West and Cuba. There are 
at present 11 car ferries operating on 
Lake Michigan, handling annually over 
100,000 loaded cars. The ferry facilities 
are of material aid in the present trans- 
portation condition, as they relieve the 
already overcrowded railroad terminals 
at Chicago and other points. No. 3 was 
put in commission on Dec. 24. 





American Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

President, Frank L. Zerega; vice presi- 
dent, F. A. Tommaso, Brooklyn; treas- 
urer, Thomas H. Toomey, Jersey City, 
N. J; secretary, Edward Z. Vermylen, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; executive committee: 
Thomas H. Toomey, Jersey City, N. J; 
William Culman, Long Island City, N. 
Y; Fred Hansen, Syracuse, N. Y; J. H. 
Hubbard, Boston; C. F. Yaeger, Phila- 
delphia; E. Ronzoni, Long Island City, 
N. Y. The office of the executive secre- 
tary, B. R. Jacobs, is at 1731 H Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C. The National 
Macaroni Association is a separate or- 
ganization from this, but macaroni manu- 
facturers hold membership in both. 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of flour and grain from the United States in November, 1922, as officially re- 


ported: 
Wheat flour, bbis..... 1,555,851 Barley, bus ... 
Wheat, bus ........ 10,577,172 Rye, bus ...... 


«+++ 1,562,587 
-+++ 5,431,298 


Corn, bus ........++. 7,521,067 
Oats, bus .......+.. 2,613,754 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from May 1, 1921, to Oct. 31, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 











1922— Oct. * Sept. Aug. July June May April March Feb. 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,510 1,301 1,169 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 
Corn flour, etc., Dbis.... 41 40 39 31 34 98 83 67 50 
Rye flour, bbls ......... 6 2 1 5 1 8 9 2 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs 13,036 9,425 9,786 8,640 11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 3,778 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 641 644 471 496 463 493 617 =—1,871 560 
Bran, middlings, tons.. 1 eds eee oe 2 eas eee 1 
WHE, BD vc ce sccceves 18,282 25,986 33,703 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 6,576 
Corn, bus . = ‘ 12,170 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 
Rye, bus ... ‘ 4,610 2,789 4,953 6,483 3,898 903 1,194 
Oats, bus ... so y 1,776 4,181 6,507 2,686 1,725 2,210 239 
TORSTOG, WRB 2. ccccccces 2,940 3,671 2,085 2,619 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 
WE: ba cetcwseccece 12,393 10,193 23,864 29,835 40,276 24,892 35,659 68,222 37,596 

1922 - 1921 sy 

Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,099 1,014 1,246 1,557 1,802 1,873 1,238 1,546 1,265 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 61 61 40 63 84 81 65 76 40 
Rye flour, bbis ........ 4 4 3 5 1 4 1 3 12 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 7,629 9,127 4,039 6,227 8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 9,142 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs. . 359 525 520 510 482 701 367 849 315 
Bran, middlings, tons. . eee 1 3 1 4 coe ee eve 1 
Wheat, bus ............ 10,038 10,451 13,846 18,362 30,842 68,537 24,842 25,235 25,932 
Germ, BED ccccccvcscsce 19,526 10,243 4,622 9,217 18,600 13,652 14,793 11,835 8,535 
RPO, BES cecccsccvcvecs 154 1,969 681 1,970 3,713 3,080 931 2,439 1,984 
COER, BED occ cc ccccccsce 537 98 132 520 224 1,049 263 228 151 
Barley, bus ........... 691 830 2,511 2,082 6,367 4,602 2,108 1,372 458 
Rice, IDB 2... ce eceecee 20,809 35,917 34,098 40,603 54,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 52,425 





United States—Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat into the United States in the calendar years from 1918 to 1921 and the 
fiscal years from 1913-14 to 1917-18, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels of 60 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


From— 1921 1920 1919 
CIR sone o 'h:o w0 bce dine 23,286 34,957 5,345 
APBOBtIMS 22.2000 000005 ove 698 eho 
Australia ..........+.. ose ° 2,556 
MORIGO 2c .ccccccccccce eee 7 10 
Dutch West Indies .... nar 7 
Kwangtung .......... ose 86 
SOBER 2s ccccccccscccve eee 3 
Venezuela ............ See ess 
Turkey in Asia ....... eee ese 
Brngland ......cscccese one 50 

Detals .ccricecsvess 23,286 35,808 7,911 


1918 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
10,338 24,690 aa 5,673 371 1,892 


1,007 eee 

5,687 3,475 59 ese ese oor 
eee 2 41 29 55 84 
oe 5 eee 





17,036 28,177 24,139 56,703 426 §=61,979 
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The year 1922 came to a rather in- 
glorious ending, from the miller’s and 
flour salesman’s point of view. During 
the closing two weeks, business was prac- 
tically at a standstill, with sales prob- 
ably the lightest on the crop. Most mills, 
however, are carrying a fair volume of 
business on their books. Shipping direc- 
tions, which have been scarce of late, are 
expected to improve somewhat as soon 
as the trade gets through stock taking. 
Sentiment as to future buying, how- 
ever, is mixed. Some millers assert that 
the trade, particularly in the East, is 
overbought, and will not be in the mar- 
ket to any extent for at least 30 days. 
Others anticipate renewed general buy- 
ing within a week or two at the most. 
This latter view is borne out by the 
fact that some business came in on the 
break today, Jan. 2. 

The dullness of the last few weeks was 
an aftermath of the railroad congestion 
during October and November. At that 
time lake-and-rail shipments were tied 
up, with little prospect of their gettin 
through, so the trade placed additiona 
orders for all-rail shipment. The result 
was that when the delayed shipments got 
through to destination, following the 
close of navigation on the Great Lakes, 
the trade had more flour on hand than it 


-could readily absorb. 


Mixers and exporters were in the mar- 
ket last week for second clear flour, but 
are not thought to have been able to 
buy any considerable quantity. Some of 
the big mills have been oversold on this 
grade for two or three months past, and 
say they will not catch up with their 
orders for at least another month. Fancy 
and first clear flours are still in good re- 
quest, and fairly firm in price. 

Top family patents are quoted at 
$6.90@7.35 bbl, standard patents $6.70@ 
6.80, second patent $6.50@6.55, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks; fancy clear $5.80, first 
clear $5.40@5.50, second clear $3.70@3.90, 
in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 


MILLFEED 


Inquiry, which was light last week, is 
showing signs of improvement. Sales 
have been made within the last few days 
to New England buyers, who have been 
practically out of the market for a 
month or more. Feed manufacturers are 
also displaying a little more interest. 
All in all, the millfeed price situation is 
looked upon as fairly strong. Mills are 
away behind on deliveries against bran 
contracts, and any activity on the part 
of buyers woul undoubtedly be re- 
flected by sharp advances in prices. 

An improvement is also noted in in- 
— for the heavier feeds, flour mid- 

~ and red rae Central states buy- 
ers have been in the market recently for 
these grades. Mixers, unable to fill their 
requirements of second clear, are thought 
to be taking red dog as a substitute 
therefor. 

Minneapolis mills are still disposing 
of a big percentage of their feed output 
in mixed cars with flour. With mills 
running well below half capacity, and 
outlook for increased production not 
wae bright, millers say they probably 
will not catch up with back orders for 
bran for at least two months. 

Bran and standard middlings are 
pcg by mills at $26 ton, flour mid- 

gs $28.50@29.50, red dog $82, and 
rye middlings $24, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling demand for cash wheat at 
Minneapolis was good throughout the 


week. Notwithstanding the compara- 
tively heavy offerings accumulated over 
the -Christmas holidays, premiums are 
holding up well. City and country mills 
are taking all the choice wheat offered, 
while terminal elevator companies ab- 
sorb the medium grades. Apparently, 
city mills are accumulating stocks 
against a possible shortage later in the 
year. No. 1 dark northern is quoted 
at 2@20c bu over May, an occasional car 
bringing 2lc over, and No. 1 northern 
at Ic under to 10c over. These pre- 
miums show that choice grades are, if 
anything, stronger than a week ago, 
while the less desirable grades are 1@2c 
lower. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Jan. 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Millls Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C (one 
half), D, E and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

Dec. 25-30 ...... . 561,100 214,850 38 
Previous week ... 561,100 264,185 47 
FZOOP OBO wccccces 546,000 202,160 37 
Two years ago.... 546,000 236,380 43 
Three years ago... 546,000 432,030 79 
Four years ago.... 546,000 309,270 59 
Five years ago.... 546,000 371,195 72 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls forweek tivity 

Dec. 25-30 ......- 297,240 136,490 5 
Previous week .... 369,640 194,345 62 
Year Q@BO cccescece 421,890 135,610 32 
Two years ago.... 411,390 159,665 38 
Three years ago... 424,260 219,345 61 
Four years ago.... 345,750 215,420 61 
Five years ago.... 345,250 172,295 47 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
30, receipts of wheat were as follows in 


bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 4,886 935 1,555 2,266 
Duluth ........ 800 219 44 40 
Totals ....... 5,686 1,154 1,599 2,296 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 30, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1922. 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis .. 67,160 51,527 54,497 60,053 
eee 39,934 33,216 28,946 9,790 

Totals ..... 106,094 84,743 83,443 69,843 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Dec. 30, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 6,497 8,410 7,973 8,516 
Duluth ........ 2,667 1,910 1,383 2,494 
Totals ...... 9,164 10,320 9,356 11,010 


KING MIDAS MILLING COMPANY CHANGES 


R. W. Goodell has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the King Midas Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, succeeding William 
Fulton, resigned. Mr. Goodell, who was 
formerly — agent at Minneapolis 
for the Chicago Great Western Rail- 

has been connected with the King 
Midas Milling Co. for some years, but 
not in an official capacity. is duties 
were somewhat in the nature of a gen- 
eral counsel. 

A. J. Oberg, formerly manager of 
the Christian Mills, has been made gen- 
eral sales manager of the King Midas 


Milling Co. Mr. Oberg was at one time 
connected with the sales department of 
the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is very firm at $52 
@53 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
While quotations are unchanged for the 
week, the undertone is stronger, and 
traders declare they would not be sur- 
prised to see further advances. The oil 
mills are still operating at around one 
third capacity. Demand for linseed oil 
is unusually good, but the railroad situa- 
tion, combined with light receipts of 
flaxseed, has handicapped operations of 
mills. Deliveries of meal against old 
contracts are light. It is understood 
that many November-December contracts 
are still unfilled. 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED MAN DIES 


Henry B. Moore, who for the last two 
years has been a millfeed buyer in Min- 
neapolis for eastern interests, died sud- 
denly at his home here, Dec. 31. Fu- 
neral services were held Jan. 3, with in- 
terment at Lakewood Cemetery. 

Mr. Moore was for many years promi- 
nently identified with the grain trade in 
Boston, being a member of the firm of 
J. E. Soper & Co. He had a wide ac- 

uaintance among the trade throughout 
the New England states, and was a 
member of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Moore was born in Gardner, 
Maine, in 1852, and moved to Boston in 
his early manhood. He was married two 
years ago to Mrs. William Donaldson, of 
Minneapolis. Surviving are his widow 
and two sisters, Mrs. Calvin Austin, of 
Boston, wife of the president of the 
Eastern Steamship Lines, Inc., and Mrs. 
Waldo Richards, of New York, author 
and compiler of several anthologies of 
verse. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


W. B. Emery, flour and feed, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club will be held in 
Minneapolis, Jan. 9. 

A report issued by the North Dakota 
Wheat Growers’ Association states that, 
so far this crop year, it has handled 
1,500,000 bus wheat. 

Hugh W. Hatfield, sales manager for 
the Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left Dec. 31 for a trip through 
central states territory. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.64%; 
three-day, $4.643, ; 60-day, $4.631,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.30. 

H. W. Bernhardt, grain buyer for the 
Purity Oats Co.’s plants at Keokuk and 
Davenport, Iowa, has moved his head- 
quarters from Davenport to the Peo- 
ples’ Life Building, Chicago. 

S. B. Millenson, who has been in the 
flour brokerage business in Philadelphia, 
has been appointed sales representative 
of the Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., covering Philadelphia and adja- 
cent territory. 

G. D. Brundrit, formerly president of 
the B. B. Rye Flour Mills, of See 
has arranged with the King Midas Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, to represent it in 
southern Ohio. Mr. Brundrit starts in 
on his new duties this week. 

The Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., has recently made an arrange- 
ment with Van Brocklin & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., whereby the latter will act 
as distributing agents for Bay State 
products in Memphis territory. 

Emil W. Erickson, manager of the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, and 
Miss Agnes Fuglie, of the mill com- 
pany’s office force, were married Dec. 30. 
Mr. Erickson has been associated with 
B. B. Sheffield for upwards of 30 years. 

Under date of Dec. 12, this depart- 
ment inadvertently omitted the name of 
the Minneapolis Milling Co. in the list 
of city mills in operation on that day. 
This mill has been running steadily, and 
expects to continue to do so for some 
time. 

A meeting is to be held in Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 15, nets wens the for- 
mation of a regional rd designed to 
expedite the movement of grain. The 
meeting has been called by P. J. Cole- 
man, district manager at Minneapolis 
for the American Railway Association. 
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The attorney general of North Dakota 
has secured a modification, restraining 
enforcement of the state grain grading 
law. This will permit state officials to 
require additional bonds from elevator 
companies, so as adequately to protect 
farmers who have grain stored with 
them. 

W. P. Trickett, who recently resigned 
as managing director of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association, left last week for 
Duluth to become managing director of 
the McDougall Terminal Co., and of the 
Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. These 
companies have opened an office in Min- 
neapolis, in charge of John L. Losie, 
general agent. 

A bill to be introduced in the Minne- 
sota legislature, which convenes this 
week, would make warehouse receipts 
issued by country elevators negotiable 
documents. Terminal elevator receipts 
are negotiable, and the idea is to make 
receipts for grain stored in country ele- 
vators similar, so that farmers could 
cash in on them as desired. 

The Bay State Milling Co. Winona, 
Minn., has opened a branch sales office at 
508 American Building, Baltimore, to 
take care of the distribution of its flour 
in Baltimore and territory tributary 
thereto. The office will be under the su- 
pervision of J. N. McCosh, with Maurice 
L. Garrett, formerly a winter wheat 
miller, as local Baltimore sales agent. 

Based on the close today (Jan. 2), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.06 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.04; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.08, No. 1 northern $1.06; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.04, No. 1 northern $1.02; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 91c, No. 1 northern 
89c. 

R. H. Black, in charge of grain clean- 
ing investigations for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is quoted as 
stating that the average carload of 
spring wheat received in Minneapolis 
during October contained more than 1% 
tons of screenings. He urges farmers 
to clean their wheat before marketing 
it. Mr. Black is arranging to conduct 
a grain cleaning school at Fargo to 
teach farmers how to effect savings in 
grain shipments. 

John V. Bass, head of the Benedict 
Flour & Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa, 
was in Minneapolis last week with three 
of his salesmen, H. L. Sill, of Mason 
City, H. L. Hawk, of Waterloo, and 
W. E. Anderson, of Marshalltown. At 
the same time H. R. Wilkinson, of Des 
Moines, and Roy W. Geer, general Iowa 
salesmen for the Commander Mill Co., 
were here. B. B. Sheffield, president of 
the Commander Mill Co., was host at a 
dinner to the party at the Minneapolis 
Club the evening of Dec. 27. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, reports installation of the 
following Carter disc separators: Minne- 
apolis Milling Co; Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; Fairchilds Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Lipscomb Grain & Seed 
Co., Springfield, Mo; Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Los Angeles, Cal; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Ster- 
ling Grain Co., Minneapolis; Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind. In addition the 
company shipped one seed machine to 
England, one to Germany, and two to 
South America. 





Spain—Crops 
Grain crops of Spain, as reported by the 
Direccion General de Agricultura, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922.. 126,908 ..... 34,925 27,340 74,795 
1921.. 145,150 24,897 35,616 28,118 89,320 
1920.. 138,606 27,692 37,773 27,830 90,462 
1919.. 129,252 25,554 382,915 23,296 81,808 
1918.. 135,709 24,141 30,474 30,445 90,496 
1917.. 142,674 29,369 33,061 24,203 77,957 
1916.. 152,329 28,642 $32,163 28,782 86,863 
1915.. 139,298 29,096 36,949 26,012 82,763 
1914.. 116,089 30,325 31,227 23,950 72,272 
1913.. 112,401 25,140 25,333 27,916 68,772 
1912.. 109,783 25,069 23,036 18,867 69,994 
1911.. 148,495 28,730 33,858 28,897 86,792 

ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats yt Barley 
1922... 10,281 oes 1,512 1,702 4,217 
1921... 10,350 1,178 1,576 1,786 4,335 
1920... 10,265 1,167 1,588 1,800 4,319 
1919... 10,378 1,180 © 1,595 1,808 4,254 
1918... 10,228 1,169 1,507 1,818 4,209 
1917... 10,340 1,175 1,425 1,800 4,086 
1916... 10,148 1,164 1,398 1,846 3,886 
1916... 10,037 1,152 1,403 1,820 3,786 
1914... 9,681% 1,137 1,304 1,887 3,404 
1913... 9,644 1,105 1,361 1,918 3,869 
1912... 9,626 1,149 1,279 1,944 3,298 
1911... 9,706 1,146 1,268 1,987 3,567 
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FLOUR OUTPUT BREAKS RECORD 


The output of flour by Kansas City 
mills for the calendar year 1922 amount- 
ed to 4,913,837 bbls, according to the 
week-to-week figures returned to the 
Kansas City office of The Northwestern 
Miller. This is an increase of almost 
one million barrels over the 3,965,769 bar- 
rels produced in 1921 and is two and a 
half times the output of the mills ten 
years ago. 

The weekly capacity of mills in opera- 
tion, with their output from week to week 
and the percentage of activity, is here 
shown: 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT, 1922 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Jan. T weccscess Seee 65,400 61 
Jan, 14 Scvesees SEO 64,000 60 
a, 2 as6eéeeee 105,900 70,200 66 
POR. BB ncccccose 105,900 87,200 82 
J. C, Lysle Milling Co. added. 
3 i SECC ee 114,900 89,600 78 
Feb. 11 ......... 114,900 81,200 70 
Feb, 18 ......... 114,900 94,000 81 
Feb. 25 ......... 114,900 98,317 85 
March D seu seves 114,900 98,700 86 
MOPOM BD ncccace 114,900 102,101 88 
MEGTOR 16 .c.cece 114,900 97,987 86 
March 26 ....... 114,900 98,900 86 
April B seeenecs 114,900 98,007 85 
April - 45 aeeeo8 114,900 81,000 70 
April 16 ...... - 114,900 77,400 68 
MON BB wcccvecs 114,900 89,600 78 
April 29 ... -» 114,900 90,700 78 
meee © ob eccvsses SO 92,837 80 
ry OP ciccsesse BED 92,900 80 
May 20 ......... 114,900 83,600 72 
May 27 caeccece EES 78,700 68 
ee Rreririre 114,900 81,300 70 
ee OP 8 6.6:0-64 4.0 114,900 84,700 73 
SUMO UT 2c. cccees 114,900 89,400 77 
SURO BE 2... cece 114,900 93,500 81 
e400 665:%s 114,900 96,700 84 
2 Serer 114,900 69,000 60 
7?) Serre 114,900 68,700 59 
SUF BB ncccvcees 114,900 90,200 78 
SOF BO nccccces. 114,900 92,638 80 
MUG, © cvsvccece 114,900 98,900 86 
MOS, UB .visvccee B2Q000 94,400 82 
BU. BD ceccscces 114,900 94,837 83 
Pn ee wwses ce oe 114,900 97,754 85 
First unit Washburn-Crosby Co. added. 
a reer 123,900 104,382 82 
eee DB ocvcevcns 123,900 96,387 77 
Pn, Be s6s0 ewan 123,900 114,852 92 
Sept. 23 ......... 123,900 108,694 87 
a 2 Fe 123,900 105,477 85 
a FT 4h ewes - 123,900 105,734 85 
Oot, 146 ..seccsee 195,900 107,222 86 
Second unit Washburn-Crosby Co. added. 
a: 132,900 113,759 85 
Oe asene dant 132,900 115,852 87 
i UE werewes ve 132,900 118,702 89 
| Ae > Se 132,900 115,743 87 
| A | Br 132,900 117,543 88 
Bee. BB ncccseses Saeee 116,600 87 
Dec. 2 .......+. 183,900 107,246 80 
err 132,900 114,329 86 
ee errr 132,900 94,737 71 
Ee. aw owas ere 132,900 87,200 64 
OG, BO crsvccses 132,900 88,482 66 


The total estimated value of Kansas 
City’s flour production, as reported to the 
Chamber of Commerce by The North- 
western Miller, was $30,436,457, with an 
added value of $4,235,151 represented by 
the production of 184,137 tons of mill- 
feeds. 


FLOUR TRADE QUIET 


The flour market in the Southwest this 
week was a continuation of the dullness 
reported practically all of this month. 
Inquiries were few, and new business was 
particularly light, with mixed cars and 
otherwise small orders in predominance. 
Prices ranged from unchanged to 25c 
lower for upper ge while clear de- 
clined 10@15c. he general reduction 
was about 10c bbl. 

Inventories, which have been a popular 
reason given for the curtailment of sales, 
did not figure so much this week as price. 
A market around the high levels of the 
season, with a surplus of wheat reported 
in the country, is causing bearish senti- 


ment to develop among flour buyers, mill- 
ers say. Consensus is that stocks of flour 
in all channels are comparatively small. 
An indication of this situation is the fact 
that many mills this week received tele- 
grams instructing them to ship won pur- 
chases at once. Jobbers and bakers both 
showed unwillingness to book more flour 
at present prices, this feeling being in- 
tensified by the decline in wheat the latter 
part of the week. The opinion was ex- 
pressed by several millers that an imme- 
diate break of 10c bu in wheat prices 
would place flour buying on a substantial 
basis. 

Shipping directions increased notice- 
ably with most mills, although the volume 
was not large. Output was about un- 
changed from a week ago, mills running 
at 66 per cent of capacity, compared with 
64 per cent the previous week. The out- 
put is in line with the five- and ten-year 
averages for this period, and is 16 per 
cent larger than a year ago. The pro- 
duction of flour in Kansas City is 33,000 
bbls larger than during the corresponding 
week of 1921. 

Practically no activity was reported in 
the export market. Celebration of the 
advent of the new year abroad brought 
an almost complete lack of interest 
among importers of flour. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat, 


short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $6.25@6.80; 95 per cent, $5.90@ 


6.15; straight, $5.60@6; first clear, $4.50 
@5; second clear, $4@4.40; low grade, 
$3.50@4. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec. 24-30 ....... 132,900 88,482 66 
Previous week ... 132,900 87,200 64 
Year ago ........ 105,900 55,400 50 
Two years ago ... 103,800 58,700 56 
Pive-FOG? GVOTARS ..cccecccccescecs 65 
DOR-FORT GVOIRGS 606 cccvcccsecvvece 67 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec. 24-30 ...... 514,230 258,732 50 
Previous week ... 507,030 292,832 57 
TORS GES .cccvves 492,330 232,322 47 
Two years ago... 451,740 150,618 33 
Five-year Average .......cescsccees 59 
Ten-year AVETAGE 2... ccccsscccceee 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 11,867 bbls this week, against 26,813 
last week. 

Of the mills reporting 10 reported do- 
mestic business good, 29 fair and 39 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec. 24-30 ........ 64,620 29,577 45 
Previous week ..... 64,620 31,901 49 
BOOP BO cesiceces 62,820 27,206 42 
Two years ago..... 39,420 26,647 67 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TO, DOD occ cctv ence tes 18,884 39.8 
Previous week ............. 20,186 42 
, PP re 15,500 32 
Ww POD GO ccc cedccgis 12,682 26 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 


London, Manchester via New Orleans 
501%4c, Glasgow via New Orleans 541,¢, 
January seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 531,c 
January seaboard, via New York 63c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 4814c December-first half 
January seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 58c; Antwerp, via 
New York 58c; Hamburg via New Or- 
leans 47¥%,c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 581,c, via New 
York 521%c; Copenhagen, via New Or- 
leans 581,c, via New York 52c. 


MILLFEED 

Slack demand early in the week caused 
a slight decline in prices. Buyers entered 
the market the last few days, however, 
and rather general buying brought prices 
back to a level with those quoted a week 
ago. No large purchases were reported, 
but the small orders, a considerable por- 
tion of which was from the mixed car 
trade, made a substantial volume. The 
scarcity of offerings was a factor in main- 
taining the market on a firm basis. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $24@25; brown shorts, 5@26; 
gray shorts, $27@28. 

MOISTURE NEEDED IN KANSAS 

No general rain or snow having fallen 
in Kansas for over a month, the soil is 
drying out, especially in the western half 
of the state, according to the weekly 
report of the weather bureau. Concern- 
ing the winter wheat crop, the report 
continues: 

“A heavy blanket of wet snow would 
be of great value at this time. Wheat, 
which was dormant when the week began, 
shows signs of growth as a result of the 
high temperatures. It is rated generally 
as good to excellent in the eastern half 
of the state, and fair to poor in the west- 
ern half, where a great deal is not up and 
some drilling still is being done. It is 
also reported that in this section a great 
deal has sprouted, but cannot force its 
way a a crust that has formed on 
the ground.” 

Temperatures in the Southwest are the 
warmest on record for this season of the 
year. Christmas Day was 67 degrees, and 
the weather since has been in the fifties 
and sixties. Snow of any consequence 
has not fallen over the wheat belt this 
year. 


NOTES 


A. D. Anderson, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
salesman for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
visited the home office of his company 
here this week. 


Frank P. Cole, manager Kansas City 
office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., 
who has been ill at his home here for sev- 
eral months, is almost completely recov- 
ered. 

Charles A. Barrows, export sales man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., left last 
week for a tour of Cuban and Porto 
Rican flour markets. He will be gone 
about six weeks. 

M. J. McGarry, Minneapolis represen- 
tative of the Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, was in Kansas 
City part of this week. He is spending 
the holidays in the home office. 

Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., who was called to California early 
in December by the death of his father, 
returned to Kansas City this week. 

Four bandits held up the bookkeeper 
of the Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, 
last Saturday, in the mill office, and 
escaped with an $800 Christmas bonus. 
Officials of the company did not disap- 
point the employees, however, as they 
paid the bonus on Tuesday. 

Samuel Hardin, a former member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, died 
this week at the home of a nephew here. 
He was 67 years old. In recent years he 
engaged in the millfeed business, but has 
been practically an invalid since he un- 
derwent an operation last spring. 

The Midland Flour Milling Co. was vis- 
ited by the following sales representatives 
during the current week: Gordon Wood, 
Iowa representative; J. A. Abernathy, 
Des Moines, Iowa; H. P. Fletcher, Dennis 
Bros. Co., Dubuque, Iowa; S. R. Butler, 
Seymour, Iowa. J.C. Consodine, Indiana 
representative, will be in Kansas City 
the first week in January. 


Missouri farmers have sown 3,132,000 
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acres of wheat for the 1923 crop, ac- 
cording to a report issued this week by 
E. A. Logan and Jewell ‘Mayes, of the 
federal-state crop reporting service. The 
acreage seeded in 1921 was 3,229,000 
acres; in 1920, 3,217,000. Condition is 
90 per cent of normal, better than any 
other wheat state west of the Mississippi 
River. 

Thirteen per cent reduction in Okla- 
homa’s wheat acreage sown this fall is 
the toll exacted by the dry weather dur- 
ing the plowing and seeding season, ac- 
cording to Carl Robinson, agricultural 
statistician. The estimated acreage sown 
for the 1923 harvest is 3,733,000 acres, 
compared with 3,929,000 last year. The 
acreage sown this year is the smallest 
since 1919, but it is 5 per cent above the 
five-year average previous to 1919. 

Kansas City’s wheat receipts following 
the Christmas holiday amounted to 1,033 
cars. They were the largest on record 
for this time of the year, being more than 
three times as much as on the correspond- 
ing day of 1921, when there also was a 
three-day accumulation as a result of the 
Christmas holiday coming in conjunction 
with Sunday. The enlarged receipts were 
attributed to the prolonged period of 
mild weather, the good condition of coun- 
try roads and improvement in the trans- 
portation situation, together with the fact 
that practically all country elevators have 
liberal supplies on hand awaiting ship- 
ment. 


. SALINA 

Salina mills did not operate full time 
during the week of Dec. 24-30. The 
Western Star mill was not in operation 
at all, due to the installation of new ma- 
chinery. 

Wheat receipts were light generally for 
the week, which would indicate that farm- 
ers are not marketing so liberally as in 
the previous week. Flour sales by local 
mills were very light, and shipping direc- 
tions remain hard to get. There was a 
good demand for feed, prices remaining 
high. The demand for clears and low 
grades has let up somewhat. Wheat is 
quoted at country stations at 98c@$1 bu. 

Flour quotations, basis Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.30@6.70 bbl; standard 
patent, $5.90@6.30; 100 per cent, $5.80 
@6.20. Bran is quoted at $1.25@1.30 per 
100 Ibs, brown shorts $1.40, gray shorts 
$1.50, white shorts $1.65, and mill-run 
$1.35, straight or mixed cars. 

Production of local mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with compari- 
sons (one mill not operating) : 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TE, BOPEE oc.0:6000 600092405 22,972 49 
Previous week ........e.e6 31,296 67 
eS SO SPP ere 29,079 63 


NOTES 


F. O. Jones, manager of the Western 
Star mill, is visiting in Texas and New 
Orleans. 

Local millers and grain men are 
prophesying a much better milling busi- 
ness in 1923, as industry generally seems 
to be returning to normalcy. 

S. P. Weldon, formerly a salesman for 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., and now 
in business for himself at Los Angeles, 
is spending the holidays with old milling 
friends at Salina. 


F. E. Miner, of Salina, M. J, McGarry, 
of Minneapolis, and J. B. Stonestreet, of 
Springfield, Mo., sales representatives for 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, spent 
three days visiting the home office and 
mill, conferring with officials of the com- 
pany. 

Local millers visiting the extreme west- 
ern part of Kansas report that moisture 
in some form is badly needed. However, 
they state that with proper conditions 
from now on the acreage planted this 
year should produce a 1923 crop equal to 
that of 1922, despite the present lack of 
moisture. 


Sixteen Salina millers enjoyed a Christ- 
mas dinner at the Clayton Hotel on Dec. 
22. It was the regular weekly luncheon 
of the Salina Millers’ Club, held a day 
early and extended to five courses, as it 
was so near the holidays. Salina millers 
are very sociable. y together 
once a week and informally uss ques- 
tions, facts and figures of particular in- 
terest to the milling trade, and find it 
very beneficial. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Ox.tanoma Crry, Oxra—The end of 
the year witnessed empty bins and empty 
elevators in nearly all sections of the 
grain belt of Oklahoma and Texas. Deal- 
ers say that practically all of the season’s 
wheat crop has been sold. An improve- 
ment in the car situation, attractive wheat 

rices and favorable weather in Decem- 

er contributed to the surprisingly large 
movement of wheat. 

During the latter oe of December, 
when milling demands decreased, pre- 
miums decreased accordingly, and by the 
end of the year domestic and export bids 
were virtually on a par. Movement was 
hindered to some extent by the wide mar- 
gin between cash prices and option bids, 
the range in some instances being 10c bu. 

The crop situation at the year’s end, in 
many sections of the Southwest, was not 
bright. December did not provide the 
moisture needed. On the contrary, there 
were much sunshine and sy 3 winds, 
Wheat was damaged materially by these, 
and its growth was hindered also by a 
freeze. Dealers say that complaints of 
dry weather have come from wor A sec- 
tions. Unless moisture is provided in 
January and February, crop prospects 
will be exceptionally poor. 


NOTES 


The Interstate Feed Co., Dallas, has 
cnn its place of business to Fort 
Worth. 

The Greenville (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. recently increased its capital stock 
to $200,000. 

The Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
has increased its capital stock from $100,- 
000 to $500,000 

The Afton (Okla.) Mill: & Elevator 
Co., with $8,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by C. W. Livingston, M. 
T. Cox and T. J. Brackeen, all of Afton. 

Emergency low rates on feed shipped 
into New Mexico for relief of drouth 
sufferers have been extended to Feb. 28, 
1923, F. B. Houghton, freight traffic man- 
ager of the Santa Fe, has advised the 
Corporation Commission of New Mexico. 
The order as made originally, which re- 
duced the rate 50 per cent, was to expire 
Dec. 31. 

The Fort Worth (Texas) Elevators Co. 
has contracted for the erection in that 
city of a field seed handling plant and 
a grain warehouse. The warehouse will 
give the company a total capacity of 
1,500,000 bus. Jule G. Smith, president 
of the company, announces that it also 
plans to erect an elevator in South Fort 
Worth. 

Unless winter moisture is provided, the 
wheat crop in Cimarron County, Okla- 
homa, will be the lightest since 1908, ac- 
cording to reports from that county. 
While this is a part of the important 
grain belt of the panhandle section, which 
produces wheat most desired by state 
millers, it has not for two years pro- 
duced equally with Texas, Beaver and 
Harper counties. 


A flour mill at Mountain Home, Ark., 
purchased a few months ago by Kansas 
City interests from Underhill & Redus, 
is to be sold at public auction on Jan. 15 
to satisfy a labor claim that was made 
the basis of a suit and which resulted in 
a court ordering the sale. This mill once 
was operated profitably, before a railroad 
entered that territory and when wheat 
was more extensively grown there than 
now. 


W. A. Disque, examiner for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has fixed 
Jan. 8 as the date for a further hearing 
in Oklahoma City on the application of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
for grain rate adjustments affecting 
shipments from northern states and cer- 
tain points in Texas. Interest in this 
hearing is widespread, dp gut | since 
Texas interests regard the matter as 
equal in scope to the well-known Shreve- 
port rate case. 


E. M. Dillon, president of Dillon, 
Reade & Co., Cuban flour importers, is at 
home in Oklahoma City to spend the holi- 
days with his family. Business conditions 
are rapidly improving in Cuba, he says, 
and the outl for 1923 is npr) 
While Cuba failed to get a loan of $50,- 
000,000 asked for, the government is liq- 
bm ag its debts through a sales tax. 
Dillon, & Co. now have salesmen 








operating over a part of the island, and 
they expect to enlarge their territory 
next year. 

J. H. Trotter, sales manager for the 
American Rice Growers’ Association at 
Lake Charles, La., says that growers yet 
have on hand about 2,500,000 bbls rice in 
southern states. The estimate of the 

ear’s production was about 6,000,000 
bls. Sales in November amounted to 
about 1,287,000 pockets, about 250,000 
above. the movement forecast for that 
month. He says that roughs and cleans 
have moved uniformly. Roughs are sell- 
ing in Louisiana at $3.60@3.70, about 
25c higher than in Texas. 


Live stock interests of western Texas 
and New Mexico have passed the period 
of most acute need of feed, and will not 
be greatly embarrassed by the refusal of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
order a 50 per cent reduction in feed 
rates to those sections of the country, 
according to S. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, 
counsel for the American National Live 
Stock Association. Rains provided sum- 
mer and fall pasture in part of the af- 
fected territory, and certain railroads 
voluntarily made a 50 per cent reduction 
in freight rates on feed. 


At the request of the state banking 
board, engineers from the State Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College are mak- 
ing an inventory and appraisal of the 
mill at Guthrie that formerly belonged to 
the Gresham Flour Mills Corporation. It 
is not likely that the court will confirm a 
bid recently made for the mill by Frank 
S. Gresham, former president of the cor- 
poration, until after the engineers’ re- 
port is made. Roy Walcott, state bank 
commissioner, says that, while he cannot 
speak for the court, the banking board 
wants to make the best sale possible. 
Confirmation of a sale to Gresham was 

rotested by officials of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Association, who indi- 
cated that the association would pay 
more than Gresham bid. 


A suit for $80,000 has been filed against 
Frank L. Ketch, administrator of the 
estate of the late Jake L. Hamon, oil 
operator and railroad builder, by Frank 
Kell, well-known Oklahoma and Texas 
flour miller and railroad operator. The 
suit grows out of transactions of the for- 
mer railroad and town site firm of 
Hamon & Kell. The Maney brothers, of 
Oklahoma City, also flour millers and 
railroad builders, obtained a judgment 
for $100,000 against Hamon & Kell. 
Later Mr. Kell settled with Maney Bros. 
for $80,000. He seeks return of that 
amount from the Hamon estate. Trans- 
actions with the Maney brothers were 
objected to by Mr. Kell, and are said to 
have been one of the causes of his sell- 
ing his railroad interests to Hamon. 


While neither the Oklahoma Millers’ 
Association nor the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association has expressed an 
opinion through any official source as to 
probable legislation affecting the grain 
and milling industries, individual mem- 
bers say that they do not anticipate that 
an attempt will be made to put the state 
in the elevator or milling business. Some 
individual grain dealers have approved 
of the programme of certain legislators 
to have the state assist co-operative grow- 
ing and marketing associations. A flour 
and feed dealer will preside over the 
house of representatives of the next 
legislature in Oklahoma if J. C. Walton, 

vernor elect, has his way. Murray Gib- 

ns, a member of the firm of Gibbons 
& Son, of Purcell, is an active candidate 
for the speakership. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1923— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
November. .... $5.47 $1.23 $ .810 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 «177 
September .... 56.45 1.17 -701 

f 1.26 714 
1.31 784 
1.30 706 
1.39 -712 
1.37 -696 
1.36 -695 
1.25 -635 
1.21 -626 
1.21 635 
1,18 -612 
1.30 595 
1.34 -600 
1.40 -64 
1.60 -710 
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Things are shaping up very interest- 
ingly for the new year, and there are ex- 
cellent grounds for believing that the 
next six months will witness ge 
developments in American trade and 
finance. Hard-headed students of eco- 
nomic conditions believe that 1923 will 
see further recovery, and that there is 
likely to be a strong upward trend to 
general business. 

All eyes at the moment are turned up- 
on Europe, and the possibility of bring- 
ing about an early solution of the repara- 
tions problem which will go a long way 
to speed up reconstruction throughout 
the crippled area. Until this great ques- 
tion is settled, it will be useless for Ger- 
many to seek loans in the United States 
or anywhere else. The whole situation, 
both in the United States and in Great 
Britain, in a sense depends upon a satis- 
factory handling of the enormously com- 
plicated problems which have grown out 
of the European war. 


GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE 


Many well-informed judges of business 
conditions are expressing a strong op- 
timism. In some quarters the feeling is 
that increased business activity with bet- 
ter prosperity is indicated for the first 
half of 1923 at least. In other quarters, 
it is felt that the government will ex- 
tend much further, and that the comin 
12 months will witness great industri 
betterment in the United States. 

The outstanding feature of significance 
is the splendid condition of the steel 
trade which, after all, is the great basic 
industry of this country. It is now show- 
ing average activity equal to 85 per cent 
of capacity. Inasmuch as the productive 
capacity of the industry was enormously 
increased during the war, it is probable 
that the present rate of activity is con- 
siderably in excess of what a full-time 
working average would have been before 
the World War began. 

Besides all this it is evident that the 
industry has great activity before it, as 
the requirements of the railroads and 
the automobile manufacturers alone will 
make it necessary for the steel mills to 
work hard and continuously for some 
time to come. In 1921 only 239 locomo- 
tives and 23,346 freight cars were pur- 
chased by the railroads. During the 
first 11 months of 1922 the railroads or- 
dered 2,175 locomotives and 139,257 
freight cars. In other words, the re- 
quirements of the railroads were so great 
that they gave orders during the first 10 
months of last year for 10 times as many 
locomotives and six times as many freight 
cars as were purchased during the en- 
tire 12 months of 1921. 

Any one familiar with railroad re- 
quirements and the enormous business 
which these companies are now doing will 
realize that a vast amount of additional 
rolling stock and equipment will have to 
be ordered to supply these companies 
with the facilities which they will re- 
quire during 1923. 


OTHER FAVORABLE SIGNS 


It is highly significant, also, that the 
consumption of news print paper in the 
United States continues to break all rec- 
ords. This is accounted for by the enor- 
mous increase in advertising within the 
last year. Some of the better known 
newspapers and magazines have been so 
deluged with business of this sort as to 
make it er for them to add many 
new pages to their editions. All this 
has been highly profitable to newspapers 
and magazines; and it is clear that no 
such vast increase in the volume of ad- 
vertising could be brought about except 
in copenee to a nationwide movement 
toward larger business activity. 

Advertising, these days, is necessarily 
expensive, compared with previous years 
of low production costs and low wages, 
and it stands to reason that, in order 


to stand the larger outlays for this class 
of publicity, the country’s business has 
to show greatly increased activity. All 
these indications are highly significant, 
and mean that the nation is making prog- 
ress in a measure of which the average 
man has little knowledge. 

Besides all this, the latest calculations 
indicate that manufacturing operations 
as a whole are now back to normal, with 
an index of 99.7 per cent. Many manu- 
facturers report greatly increased busi- 
ness, their chief difficulty being to se- 
cure an adequate supply of both skilled 
and raw labor. In various classes of re- 
tail business, there are also highly satis- 
factory gains shown. 


DEMAND FOR SKILLED BRAIN POWER 


All this increased activity emphasizes 
the growing need for skilled brain pow- 
er. One of the most serious shortages 
that the country is suffering from is the 
perce scarcity of “$100,000 men.” This 

oes not mean that business and banking 
executives are less able than those of a 
few years ago, but it does emphasize the 
enormous demand for business execu- 
tives of high caliber and the prevailing 
shortage of supply as a result of the 
larger opportunities for such men and 
the growing number of positions which 
now pay an exceptionally high salary for 
efficient service. Capable business execu- 
tives are in great demand today, and 
there is reason to believe that they will 
be more sought after during 1923 than 
ever before. With large consolidations 
under way and others pending, it is easy 
to see that business men of large vision, 
such as the late James J. Hill, Charles 
M. Schwab, the late John Wanamaker, 
the late J. P. Morgan and Henry Ford 
are in demand as never before. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 





Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 

BOBR®. coccccccseccs 13,524,273 155,015,271 
eee 6 16,800,455 279,948,601 
NE K6iia a6 Aa eS 19,853,952 218,280,231 
lS err 26,449,581 148,086,470 
1918 21,706,700 111,177,103 
«++ 18,926,117 106,196,318 

14,379,000 154,049,686 

15,680,801 205,829,820 

12,769,073 173,861,944 

12,278,206 99,508,968 

10,622,000 61,655,000 

11,258,000 32,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 

13,013,000 92,780,000 

0 Aree 15,277,000 91,384,000 
1906 14,324,000 62,851,000 
. ++ 11,344,000 20,739,000 
11,543,000 13,015,000 

19,555,000 73,373,000 

18,328,000 129,466,006 

19,200,000 178,300,000 

18,500,000 98,900,000 

18,500,000 108,700,006 

16,600,000 149,200,000 

13,600,000 109,900,000 





COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922*.. 158,851 29,679 43,497 17,688 
1921... 129,055 3,224 29,812 26,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 
1918... 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917... 62,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916... 53,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 104,672 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 1,847 18,208 
1913... 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 386,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,206 2,747 6,671 
1907... 83,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,480 
1903... 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902... 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,718 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 15,700 4,600 
1897. 189,100 52,300 10,000 16,906 


**Eleven months, 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORT OF LONDON 


(Continued from page 40.) 


During the intervening years much 
dissatistaction existed among traders in 
the working of the port. The dock com- 
panies were handicapped right and left. 
The free-water clause became a canker 
which threatened their ruin, for instead 
of cargoes being put into the dock ware- 
houses the barges came alongside as soon 
as the ships arrived, and carried off the 
cargo to the warehouses of wharfingers, 
which had become very numerous, and 
this practice grew so prevalent that at 
last between seventy and eighty per cent 
of the goods brought into tne docks were 
disposed of in this manner. 

Moreover, the dock companies, al- 
though providing accommodation for 
cargoes, were not in position to charge a 
singie penny as toil or levy, and when 
they sought power from Varliament to 
levy a toil on barges and merchandise 
there was a tremendous outcry from the 
traders, who urged that the time had 
come for the abotition of the dock com- 
panies and the formation of a specially 
constituted body to manage the river and 
the port. 

A royal commission of inquiry was ap- 
pointed by Parliament, and the outcome 
was that the state decided to acquire the 
property of the various dock companies 
at a collective valuation of twenty-three 
million pounds sterling, the purchase be- 
ing etfected by means of aliotting stock 
in the corporation that was constituted 
to take over the management of the 
port. 

‘This corporation or Port Authority 
consists of thirty members, inciuding 
the chairman and vice chairman. One 
member is appointed by the Admiralty, 
two by the board of Trade, four by the 
London County Council (two members 
of the council and two nonmembers), 
two by the City of London Corporation 
(one a member of the corporation, one 
a nonmember), one by ‘Trinity House, 
while the elected members number eight- 
een, and of these seventeen are elected 
by the payers of dues, wharfingers and 
owners of river craft, and one by the 
wharfingers. 

All the dock waters, quays and dock 
warehouses passed into the hands of the 
Port Authority, and powers were con- 
ferred on it to collect tolls on goods im- 
ported and exported, but goods for 
transshipment were to be admitted free. 
The Port Authority is self-supporting, 
having no guaranty or subsidy from 
either the state or the municipality. In 
addition to the stock transferred from 
the old dock companies new stock was 
subscribed amounting to nineteen mil- 
lion pounds sterling, and its revenue is 
derived from the dues on ships and 
goods entering the port and from vari- 
ous river levies. 

The bill for the formation of the Port 
of London Authority and the transfer 
of the whole port system to its control 
was introduced into Parliament by 
Lloyd-George in July, 1908, when he was 
president of the Board of Trade. It 
was carried through with great prompti- 
tude, and the port passed under its new 
management on March 31, 1909. 


THE DOCKS OF TODAY 


In the report of the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into the working of the docks 
previous to the appointment of the Port 
of London Authority it was stated that 
the deficiencies of London as a port, 
which had given cause to so much com- 
plaint, were not due to any physical cir- 
cumstances, but to causes which could be 
easily removed by better organization 
of administrative and financial powers. 
The great increase in the size and draft 
of ocean-going ships made extensive 
work necessary, both in the river and in 
the docks, but the dispersion of powers 
authorities and com- 


among several 
panies had prevented any systematic 
execution of adequate improvements. 


Hence for a time the port failed to 
keep pace with the developments of mod- 
ern population and commerce. 

One of the duties, therefore, laid upon 
the Port of London Authority by act 
of Parliament was to improve the state 
of the river and the dock accommoda- 
tion. Accordingly, since it assumed con- 
trol the port has been vastly improved 
by extensions, new docks and dredging, 
so that the largest ships afloat can now 


be accommodated. Further constructions 
and extensions are contemplated which 
will enable the port to compare favor- 
ably for size and equipment with any 
in the world. So far £10,240,000 have 
been spent on improvement, and the ex- 
penditure of another £3,835,000 has been 
authorized. 


THE MILLWALL DOCK GRANARY 


Improvements for the discharge of 
grain were immediately taken in hand by 
the Port of London Authority. It is 
estimated that at least one million tons 
of grain are discharged at the port an- 
nually, and for this purpose the Port 
Authority has a fleet of sixteen bucket 
and eight pneumatic floating elevators, 
as well as twenty-five fixed elevators, 
and warehouses capable of storing 128,- 
600 tons at a time. The Millwall Dock 
granary is the largest of these, having 
a capacity of twenty-four thousand, and 
it is intended to construct another with 
a capacity of forty thousand tons, as 





well as a barge dock and other appli- 
ances for the discharge of grain in 
bulk. 

Ships working opposite the granary 
discharge grain by means of a land suc- 
tion elevator and a floating suction ele- 
vator. Small barges between ships and 
the floating elevator take delivery of 
wheat for upriver mills, while sailing 
barges on the far side of the elevator 
ship wheat for delivery to mills situated 
downstream. 

The granary is fairly old, having been 
built about nineteen years ago. It is 
fourteen stories high and is fitted with 
conveyors which travel at a speed of 
five hundred and fifty-two feet per min- 
ute, which bring the grain from the top 
of the building to the first floor, where it 
is weighed automatically, put into sacks 
and loaded into trucks for conveyance 
to different parts of the country by 
rail. All hand labor is er mew | ex- 


cept for holding the sack over the hopper 
to receive the wheat as it comes from 
the weigher, and for tying up the sacks. 

Other commodities which are handled 
in immense quantities by the Port of 
London Authority at the docks and 
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warehouses include .frozen meat, sheep- 
skins, wool, timber, tobacco, wines, spir- 
its and tea. Large quantities of flour 
are also handled, averaging about one 
and three quarter million sacks of two 
hundred and eighty pounds per year. 
The cold storage equipment includes 
storeroom for one and a half million 
carcasses of sheep and oxen, and also 
for the large imports of butter, cheese 
and poultry. 

The tea warehouses cover about five 
acres of land, and attached to them are 
warehouses for all kinds of valuable arti- 
cles, such as oriental carpets, silks, ivory, 
plumes, feathers, and curios in china 
and bronze from the East. The tobacco 
warehouses are also very extensive, and 
capable of storing many thousands of 
tons. It is estimated that there are al- 
ways some fifteen thousand tons of tea in 
store, thirty-six thousand tons of to- 
bacco and fifty thousand tons of grain. 
Every day of the year goods to the value 
of one million eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling arrive at the Port of 
London, and have to be discharged and 
stored. 

The Port of London Authority con- 
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trols sixty-eight and a half miles of 
river, two hundred and ninety-six miles 
of dock quays, one hundred and twenty- 
five miles of railway, thirty-six miles of 
roads and three hundred million cubic 
feet of shed and warehouse accommoda- 
tion. It owns forty-two locomotives, 
two hundred and forty-five trucks, sev- 
enty-four tugs, dredgers, hoppers and 
launches, apart from minor appliances 
and plants belonging to private owners. 
There are, in all, eight groups of docks, 
the nearest to the City of London being 
St. Katharine Docks, by the Tower of 
London, the London Dock, the Surrey 
Commercial Docks, West India Dock, 
Millwall Dock, East India Dock, the 
Royal Victoria and Albert Docks, and 
Tilbury Docks. 

The Millwall Dock is used mainly for 
the discharge of grain and the Surrey 
Commercial Docks for flour, soft wood 
timbers, grain, butter and cheese. Ships 
carrying chilled meat discharge mostly 
in the Royal Victoria and Albert Docks, 
while Tilbury Docks are the center for 
ocean passenger steamers, where im- 
portant improvements are now in hand 
and where it is planned to construct a 
great pontoon landing stage, seventeen 
hundred feet long and eighty feet wide. 
Three fifths of the total importations in- 
to London are discharged in the docks, 
the remainder overside, in the river. 
The cargo discharged overside is largely 
rough goods, such as coal, granite, etc. 
The coal brought by sea to London 
amounts to about nine million tons a 
year. 

The trade of the Port of London has 
grown marvelously during the last one 
hundred and fifty years. Toward the 
end of the eighteenth century the net 
tonnage of vessels entering the port was 
about 1,790,000; at the beginning of the 
twentieth century it was 16,562,000; to- 
day it is about twenty million. In like 
proportion the value of its foreign trade 
increased steadily until the war came 
and with it abnormal conditions. In 1912 
the value of the foreign trade of the 
port amounted to around £384.000,000 
while today it is about £819,875,330. 


FLOUR HANDLING AT LONDON 


The first flour from oversea began fil- 
tering into London between fifty and 
sixty years ago. Some _ enterprising 
American millers and some equally en- 
terprising importers cast a bow at a 
venture, with the result that year by 
year more and more American flour was 
imported. At first it came in barrels, 
and when at length the custom of ship- 
ping in sacks was adopted a consider- 
able amount of loss was suffered by 
shippers and receivers by rough han- 
dling at the time of discharge from the 
ship and lack of proper equipment. 

With the introduction of the London 
Landing Clause, providing for the land- 
ing of flour on quay, storage in ware- 
house and sorting, instead of delivery 
overside direct into barges, coupled with 
the energetic steps taken by the insur- 
ance companies to remedy the happy-go- 
lucky methods employed, comparatively 
little trouble is now experienced with the 
handling of flour at the docks. 

Flour cargoes from America and Can- 
ada are mostly discharged at the Surrey 
Commercial Docks, where the various 
regular steamship lines, such as Furness, 
Withy & Company, Limited, the Cunard 
Steamship Company, the White Star 
Line, Canadian Pacific Steamships, Lim- 
ited, etc., rent quays and landing berths 
from the Port. of London Authority, 
The quay shown in the accompanying 
photograph belongs to Furness, Withy 
& Company, Limited, and is typical of 
most of the steamship companies’ quays, 
with its sheds, travelling cranes and 
barges alongside. The steamer Hoosac, 
discharging at the quay, is one of the 
company’s fastest and most up-to-date 
vessels, and plies between Philadelphia, 
Halifax and London with a general car- 
go, of which flour usually forms the prin- 
cipal part, 


METHOD OF DISCHARGING 


On the arrival in the docks of a steam- 
er belonging to one of the regular Brit- 
ish steamship lines, she is brought along- 
side her owner’s quay. For removing the 
py | and bulky cargo the large cranes 
on the quayside are brought into serv- 
ice, but for lighter cargo the small cranes 
on the ship are used, and especially for 
delivery overside to craft. In the case 
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Flour Being Discharged, with Electric Trolleys Waiting to Carry It to the Sheds 


of flour, a number of sacks, weighing one 
ton, are put in a sling and lifted by 
means of one of the heavy cranes from 
the ship to the quay, where electric trol- 
leys are in readiness to receive and con- 
vey them to the sorting sheds. In the 
old days this work was done by means 
of hand trolleys, which was very tedious, 
but now the electric trolleys are in gen- 
eral use and the conveyance of goods 


from quayside to’ shed is most expedi- 
tiously carried out. 

A good deal of cargo is discharged 
overside to barges. On the arrival of a 
ship a fleet of barges surrounds her, and 
the congestion caused thereby often oc- 
casions great delay. Steamers belonging 
to foreign and tramp lines which do not 
possess any quay space or landing berths 
have in most cases to do all their dis- 





charging in midstream and overside to 
barges. The barges have to come along- 
side as their particular consignments are 
taken from the ship’s holds, quite irre- 
spective as to whether they were first or 
last on the scene. It is not difficult to 
imagine the scrimmage that occurs when 
a barge on the outside fringe has to 
work its way through the fleet to reach 
the side of the ship in order to receive 
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its cargo, with the consequent loss of 
time. 
THE SORTING SHEDS 


All the flour discharged on the quays 
is taken to the sorting sheds, where, in 
accordance with the London Landing 
Clause, it is sorted and stacked accord- 
ing to mark. The commodious sorting 
shed or warehouse owned by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, Limited, of 
Montreal, Canada, is one of a series 
running side by side. 

In the old days all flour was discharged 
overside into barges, and taken up the 
river to the various wharves and ware- 
houses. Application for delivery had to 
be made immediately on arrival of ship, 
and it was necessary for the barges to 
be alongside the vessel within twenty- 
four hours to receive the consignments. 
The flour was dumped into the barges 
without any attempt to separate marks, 
and the sorting was done after arrival 
at the private warehouse. 

Much the same procedure is followed 
now with regard to flour discharged over- 
side from ships having no permanent 
landing berths, except that an attempt is 
made to sort it on board ship. This is 
not very satisfactory, as deliveries are 
liable to contain a good many odd marks, 
and considerable difficulty arises when 
flour has been bought under the provi- 
sions of the London Landing Clause. 
This clause provides for sorting to mark 
at time of discharge, and delivery from 
quay to barge or van within seventy-two 
hours of ship’s report, at a charge of one 
shilling threepence per ton. It saves a 
lot of trouble to buyers, as the sorting 
is very thoroughly done and the possi- 
bility of receiving odd marks is entirely 
eliminated. 


DELIVERY TO WAREHOUSE 


From the sorting sheds the flour is 
mostly delivered to barges which carry 
it upstream to the various private owned 
flour wharves and warehouses, The flour 
is pneumatically elevated in and out of 
the barges, which are in most cases towed 
up from the docks by tugs, several be- 
ing drawn by one tug, and the skill with 
which these large flotillas are handled is 
one of the sights of the river. Some- 
times, however, they are navigated by 
means of sails or by rowing with long 
sweeps or oars. The present day barges 
are made of steel and carry from two 
hundred to three hundred tons of flour, 
or approximately from three to five thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-pound sacks. 
Some of the bulk wheat barges are ca- 
pable of carrying as much as one thou- 
sand tons. Most of them are owned by 
lighterage companies, but a few by pri- 
vate individuals. 


THE FLOUR WHARVES 


The principal flour wharves are Reed’s 
Wharf, at Mill Street, Dockhead, owned 
by H. T. Reed & Sons, St. Saviour’s 
Wharf, also at Dockhead (which is on 
the south side of the river just below 
Tower Bridge), and owned by Bennett’s 
Haulage, Warehousing & Wharfage 
Company, and Winchester Wharf, Clink 
Street, by London Bridge, owned b 
Gordon Coombe & Company, Limited. 
There are also Addis’, Fisher’s, Bond’s, 
Dudin’s, Prince’s, Keen-Coles’s, Yard- 
ley’s, Chambers’ and Bellamy’s wharves. 

The flour, after being loaded on the 
barges at the dock quay, is taken to 
one or the other of these wharves, where 
it is unloaded by means of hydraulic 
cranes and placed in store awaiting de- 
livery. The flour unloaded from the 
Holbrook, of the Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Limited, which was shipped by 
Pacific Coast mills, was placed in store 
in an old granary at Reed’s Wharf. This 
wharf an wandhoans occupy the former 
site of the country house of the Earl of 
Warwick, who lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and the steps down to the river 
where he used to bring his boat alongside 
still remain. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE FLOUR 


Horse and motor vans distribute the 
flour from the warehouses to the buyers. 
On receipt of a delivery note, signed by 
the importer, the wharfinger hauls down 
from the pile the required lot of flour, 
and by means of a spiral shoot easily 
conveys it to the first floor from what- 
ever part of the building it is stored. 
Finally it is lowered by another shoot 
from the first floor to the van, drawn up 
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A Ship Unloading Flour at the Furness-Withy Quay 


just beneath, and then proceeds on its 
way to its destination. 


WINCHESTER WHARF 


Reed’s Wharf has old traditions, but 
Winchester Wharf can lay claim to some 
of even greater antiquity. The latter 
occupies the site of a beautiful old build- 
ing, known as Winchester Palace, which 
was built about the year 1107 by Wil- 


liam Giffard, Bishop of Winchester, up- 
on a piece of land belonging to the Priory 
of Bermondsey, and for which the bishop 
paid rent to the monks of the priory. 
The building is believed to have been one 
of the most magnificent of its kind in 
the city or suburbs of London. The old 
record says: 

“The Bishop of Winchester’s Palace, 
with the other buildings belonging to it, 


anciently occupied most of that part of 
the Bankside [of the river] now called 
Clink Street, as may be seen even at 
this period by the remainder of several 
pieces of old stonework, which were for- 
merly arches, and formed avenues to 
the palace and to the offices belonging 
to it. There is no doubt but that in its 
original state it had a complete view of 
the River Thames. The street, however, 
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Flour in Store at a Port Warehouse 
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is now formed by buildings on the op- 
posite of the way, being a range of 
wharfs, etc., situated immediately on the 
edge of the bank, close to the river. 
Among these is Winchester Wharf, oc- 
cupied by Gosse & Benwell.” 

link Street is now a series of bridges, 
leading from one warehouse to another, 
but in one of these warehouses can be 
seen the remains of the beautiful rose 
window that was at the end of the ban- 
queting hall of old Winchester Palace. 
A floor of the warehouse cuts the win- 
dow in two, but its arch ana stonework 
are plainly visible. The old palace was 
adjacent to St. Saviour’s Church, now 
known as Southwark Cathedral, at the 
foot of London Bridge. 

As previously stated, the Winchester 
Wharf now belongs to Gordon Coombe 
& Company, Limited, and is very well 
equipped for the handling and storing 
of flour. 

The necessary facilities for taking the 
photographs with which this article is 
illustrated were given to the photog- 
rapher, A. W. Frampton, through the 
courtesy of the secretary of the Port of 
London Authority and the different 
wharfingers. Some of the photographs 
were secured with much difficulty and 
from all sorts of odd positions. While 
photographing in the docks Mr. Framp- 
ton was stopped no less than eight times 
by private detectives, who inquired into 
the why and wherefore of his presence 
there, which goes to show how carefully 
the docks are guarded, even in peace 
time. 

Mr. Frampton’s intimate acquaintance 
with the import flour trade helped him 
to appreciate incidents and details that 
would be of particular interest to those 
who trade in flour with the Port of 
London, and the pictures obtained are, 
accordingly, exceptional and exclusive. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Doturn, Minn.—Flour prices were 
firmer in the week ending Dec. 30, due to 
the higher price of wheat, but this did 
not result in any apparent change in 
trade sentiment. Demand was slow and 
narrow, and sales were light and scat- 
tered. Mills do not anticipate any change 
until after the taking of inventories. 
The trade may then be in better posi- 
tion to determine policies as to imme- 
diate and future requirements. The 
only buying of the week was from users 
who had pressing needs to cover. 

Interest in durum flour was flat, and 
there was little business except for a 
light small lot trade. Buyers show 
marked indifference as to the market, 
and no disposition to make purchases. 

The usual. light local demand for rye 
flour was all that brought any sales, and 
the volume was light. Outside interest 
was lacking. 

The millfeed market was quiet, with 
light demand and no especial feature. 
Buyers took odd lots in mixed cars with 
flour, but the shipping trade was inac- 
tive. One mill booked a little for de- 
ferred delivery. Buyers seem to be 
well supplied, and will probably not 
take on much until their present stocks 
are reduced. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TIGR, TOURED cece cccccccscsve 6,885 19 
Previous week ............ 36,975 73 
BMT cb be dpicedvcccdcs 3,065 8 
Two years ago ......+..+++. 11,090 30 


NOTES 


Slow flour demand has cut down the 
operation of mills. 

Frank H. Higgins, Salyards Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
here. 

The car situation is unchanged, and 
it is not easy to get equipment for ship- 
ments, 

Deliveries on December contracts were 
reported by the clearing house on Dec. 
30 as 75,000 bus durum wheat, 346,000 
bus rye and 175,000 bus flaxseed. 


Some rail shipments of Canadian grain 
have been made from elevators during 
the past few days, and there were also 
light withdrawals of domestic grain. 
Most of the latter was durum. 


Trading in the May rye future was 


active on Dec. 30, and it was estimated 
that it aggregated 500,000 bus. A big 
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house was selling, and an elevator con- 
cern with eastern connections took most 
of it. 

The durum market advanced early in 
the current week under the buying of a 
prominent operator in evidence for the 
first time actively since the close of navi- 
gation. A little is already reported 
booked for the opening of navigation. 

In flaxseed the December contract on 
Dec. 30 bulged 6c, making $2.66 the high 
point. After that, selling increased and 
the gain was cut to 21%c at the close. 
Other futures advanced 2@41,c, and 
January closed on a parity with Decem- 
ber. May gained 14c from Dec. 29. 

Members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade celebrated the passing out of the 
old year on Dec. 30 in the most elaborate 
style in years. The trading room was 
decorated, many of the younger traders 
appeared in fantastic costumes, an or- 
chestra played, and there were many 
ingenious and laughable pranks. 

The spring wheat cash market is quiet- 
er and narrow, due to a falling off in 
receipts and offerings. Choice durum 
during the current week found a ready 
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sale to mills. Elevators continue to back 
away from low grade stuff. Cars con- 
taining a heavy mixture of spring and 
cars to run brought fair premiums. The 
market is now based on May. 


The McDougall terminal warehouse in- 
terests who are building a large plant 
at Duluth and will establish lake and 
Erie Canal service, have let contracts 
for two boats to the Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, of Detroit. One will 
be known as the Twin Ports and the 
other as the Twin Cities. They will cost 
about $600,000 each. A. Miller McDou- 
gall and W. P. Trickett were in the East 
and let the contract. 


The nominating caucus to select can- 
didates for the offices to be filled at the 
annual election of the Duluth Board of 
Trade on Jan. 16 will be Jan. 6. Presi- 
dent Salyards has served the customary 
two years, and a new president will be 
nominated. Others whose terms expire 
are: vice president, G. H. Spencer; di- 
rectors, G. G. Barnum, Jr., C. T. Mears, 
and H. S. Newell; board of arbitration, 
G. G. Barnum, Sr., M. M. McCabe and 
E. A. Vivian; board of appeals, Thomas 
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Gibson, F. E. Lindahl and W. J. Mc- 
Cabe. F. G. Carson. 





IRRIGATION IN NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—lIrrigation of Nebras- 
ka’s arid and semiarid acres, and the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, 
will be among the important topics at 
the annual convention of the Nebraska 
Manufacturers’ Association, to be held 
in Omaha, Jan. 11. 

Victor B. Smith, managing editor of 
the Omaha Bee, and Charles P. Craig, 
vice president and executive director of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tide- 
water Association, will deliver addresses 
on the proposed waterway. 

G. W. McConaughy, Holdredge, presi- 
dent of the Central Nebraska Supple- 
mental Water Association, will tell of 
the efforts of the association to corral 
the waters of the Platte River in such 
quantities that it will be possible to ir- 
rigate 550,000 acres of arid and semi- 
arid land the year around. It also will 
be possible to use the water powers to 
generate electricity for sale for power 
purposes, according to his address. 

Leien Lesuie. 
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Clink Street, Winchester Wharf, Lined on Both Sides by Flour Warehouses 
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Although business with the mills this 
week continued dull, and of the usual 
holiday character, with scarcely any 
sales, one Toledo miller accomplished 
something really notable and exceptional 
—on the decline in the market Dec. 29 
he was able to put through 2,000 bags 
for export. No other export business 
was done, and it was apparently re- 
garded as quite out of the question. One 
miller said 39s was as high as he had 
been able to raise his connections. 

The dullness is now more fully reflect- 
ed in the output. One of the mills rep- 
resented at Toledo was closed down all 
week, and all the others ran at greatly 
reduced rates, equivalent to 19 per cent 
of capacity, the smallest output since the 
first week in July, when it was 9 per 
cent, and with that one exception the 
smallest of any week for the entire cal- 
endar year. 

Millers find that it isn’t much use to 
try to force sales, as the buyers’ apathy 
and indifference seem impregnable, and 
such a course results only in impossible 
prices. Even the device of low prices is 
hardly successful beyond serving to de- 
moralize things still more. Hence a 
waiting attitude is forced on the millers, 
however reluctant they may be to adopt 
it. As an example of absurd prices, one 
of the biggest buyers of soft wheat flour 
in the country claims that he can buy 
all he wants at $5.40, bulk, Chicago. 
It is inconceivable that much flour, of 
good quality, can be had at this price; 
certainly not enough to warrant the 
claim that it represents the market. 

This is a period when it is a good 
plan for millers to have firm open offers, 
if they can get them, to be covered if 
wheat prices go low enough. This is not 
a very satisfactory way to do business, 
but in a period of stagnation occasional- 
ly produces some sales, and is about the 
only way in which they can be made at 
the present time. 

Some absurdly low prices are being 
made for flour, and it is presumed that 
millers are giving away any profits 
they have in wheat, or are selling at an 
actual loss, to get business. It is doubt- 
ful if the total sales at the low prices 
mentioned represent any large volume, 
but the insidious propaganda based upon 
these occasional sales is very consider- 
able. 

As an illustration of the margin there 
has been in wheat, one Toledo miller says 
he has bought on this crop from 14c un- 
der, to 14c over, Chicago May. The 
point is that where millers have a profit 
in their wheat they are giving it away to 
the buyer, instead of making sales, as 
they should, on the replacement value of 
the wheat. 

The feature of the situation at the mo- 
ment is the substantial decline in pre- 
miums on all kinds of wheat. Although 
this comes at a time when it will be re- 
flected in mill inventories, and conse- 
quent reduction in profit showings, at the 
end of the year, the millers do not ob- 
ject. They never did like premiums. 
They are making no effort to support 
the market. They are not seeking wheat; 
it is now seeking them. Grain dealers 
and shippers complain that it is difficult 
to sell wheat. In the absence of a mar- 
ket for flour, millers are not buyin 
much wheat, and some of them t inke 
conditions warrant still lower prices. 

The impression a among grain 
men that some of the mills must be 
pretty well supplied with wheat, or at 
least must have all they want, as bids 
have been consistently lowered for some 


days past, in instances below current 
levels at shippers’ points. This is no 
doubt a result of the dull flour business. 
Two cars of No. 1 red were offered on 
the sample tables at Toledo, Dec. 29, 
without any bids. So much for the wheat 
situation in this section. Naturally, it 
does not tend to make millers who are 
in touch with it very bullish. 

As for the outlook, many millers in 
this section, for one reason or another, 
are not looking for much of a change 
before Jan. 15. Some believe that Janu- 
ary and February will be comparatively 
poor months. They point out that the 
production of flour has been heavy for 
the first six months of the crop, that 
price cutting and highly competitive 
conditions prevail, that some of the large 
eastern markets are congested with de- 
layed deliveries of flour, and that many 
of the big bakers are bought ahead until 
March, or even later. The export situa- 
tion is regarded as problematical. 

There are two things which have been 
the means of making money for some 
millers on this crop—the advance in the 
price of feed, and wheat premiums, par- 
ticularly when these had been combined 
with a fair rate of operation. Many 
of the interior mills, outside Toledo, have 
not had so favorable an operating ex- 
perience on the crop as those at Toledo, 
or so favorable as they were accustomed 
to enjoy years ago. It is suspected that 
one reason for this has been the de- 
cline in soft wheat milling and the lack 
of export business. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
millers as to the quantity of soft wheat 
back in the country in this section. One 
is not sure whether they are all fair and 
honest in expressing their views. One 
suspects that some millers do not want 
to acknowledge, even if they believe it, 
that stocks in the country are relatively 
small. Now that the milling demand has 
let up, more wheat seems available. Just 
what would happen if an honest-to-good- 
ness demand for flour arose is another 
question. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.271,@ 
1.30 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on Dec. 29, quite a range, due to 
the fact that one Toledo miller was hold- 
ing his bids down. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $6.05@ 
6.10 bbl, compared with $6.50@6.80 last 
week; local springs, $6.55@6.80, and 
local hard winters, $6.05, in 98’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. It will be noted that soft win- 
ters and local hard winters are prac- 
tically the same price. Soft winter 
wheat bran advanced during the week 
and was quoted at $30@32 ton, mixed 
feed $31@32, and middlings $32, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Dee, B4-BO wo cccccccscccese 9,200 19 
Previous week ......+..+.+++ 19,700 41 
VORP OBO ccccccccccccccece 14,125 29 
TWO years AGO ....s.eeeeee 1,500 3 
Three years AGO .....ee0e% 26,500 55 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No, Capacity Output Pct. 


Dec. 24-30 ....+.5 21 132,210 41,136 31 
Previous week .., 18 107,850 52,197 48 
Year ago ....+++5 27 161,610 61,397 38 
Two years ago.,. 26 160,200 32,285 20 


BREAD FROM SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 

The American Institute of Baking has 
been working in co-operation with In- 
diana millers in conducting an extended 
investigation of the use of soft wheat 


flour in baking bread under commercial 
conditions. After a number of experi- 
ments the institute has given out a for- 
mula which it believes is best adapted to 
this kind of flour. 

This formula, as transmitted by Dr. 
Barnard to the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion and recently published by it, is as 
follows: flour, 100 Ibs; water, 54; yeast, 
8; salt, 2; sugar, 2; Arkady yeast food 
(Ward’s), .25; sweetened condensed 
milk, 2.75; lard, 2. 

This dough to be mixed at 78 degrees 
Fahrenheit; first punch in one hour; 
second punch in 45 minutes; taken to 
bench 15 minutes later. Proof in pan 
45 minutes at about 92 degrees Fahren- 
heit. 

CUT IN BREAD PRICES 


Further cuts are taking place in the 
price of bread at points other than To- 
ledo. Report during the week from 
Port Clinton, Ohio, was to the effect 
that some of the bakers there had re- 
duced the retail price of bread from 
llc to 10c a loaf. Bread which has been 
brought in from Toledo has also been 
reduced to 10c. Some of the bread for- 
merly sold as high as 13c. 

At Napoleon, Ohio, the price of bread 
has been cut to 9c for the large loaf at 
Kirshner’s bakery. This bakery is also 
selling three large loaves for 25c. Other 
bakeries have cut the price to 10c for 
large loaves. This is the lowest price 
for bread at Napoleon since the war. 


NOTES 

The plant of Worley Bros. Bain- 
bridge, Ohio, was entirely destroyed by 
fire on Dec. 18. 

F. C. Meyer, sales manager Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., called at 
this office on Dec. 30. 

The Wadsworth Feed Co., Warren, 
Ohio, lost its flour mill recently by fire, 
leaving the feed mill intact. 

Kenton D. Keilholtz, of Southworth & 
Co., grain, Toledo, has been confined to 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, Toledo, following 
a minor operation, but is expected to be 
out shortly. 

The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind., op- 
erated also under the trade name of O. 
T. Stout, have been rebuilt and are now 
in operation. O. T. Stout is president, 
and John A. Stout secretary-treasurer. 

According to a bulletin by Frank H. 
Tanner, secretary Ohio Millers’ State 
Association, under date of Dec. 26, 57 
millers reporting were paying $1.10@ 
1.36 for wagon wheat at mill door, an 
average price of $1.27. 

At a meeting held in Norwalk, Ohio, 
Dec. 28, by representatives of farmers’ 
co-operative elevators located at Mon- 
roeville, Collins, North Fairfield, Green- 
wich, Boughtonville, Willard and Nor- 
walk, it was decided to affiliate with the 
state co-operative grain elevator organi- 
zation, known as the Central Sales 
Agency. 

Ernest L. Wellman, grain broker and 
dealer, Grand Rapids, Mich, some- 
times facetiously called the “Michigan 
Bean King,” was convicted in federal 
court, Dec. 23, on a charge of forging 
bills of lading. Forgeries said to amount 
to $80,000 were charged in complaints 
filed last January. He was tried on 
counts alleging forgery amounting to 
$15,000. 

The G. E. Conkey Co., manufacturer 
of poultry feeds and remedies, has closed 
a 99-year lease on a piece of property 
on the Clover Leaf Railroad, and plans 
will be made for a modern mill and stor- 
age building at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. This company, the headquar- 
ters of which are Cleveland, Ohio, ac- 
quired the Haskell Corn Mills at To- 
ledo two years ago, and this expansion 
is to take care of the growing business. 
G. C. Eicher is local manager. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp.—Continued quiet is 
reported in the flour trade during the 
week ending Dec. 30, with the hope ex- 
pressed that the new year will change 
for the better. Millers express the opinion 
that jobbers’ stocks will be well deplet- 
ed early in January, and that orders will 
begin to come in more plentifully then. 
Brokers are making more inquiry than 
for several weeks, indicating that stocks 
are being lowered rapidly. 

There has been little export inquiry 
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for flour, which millers attribute to the 
week’s erratic market. 

Quotations, based Evansville, carload 
lots, 98-lb sacks: best patent, $7.50@ 
7.75; straights, $6@7.10; Kansas, $7@ 
7.50; clears in jutes, firsts $4.50@4.65, 
seconds $4.15. 

During the current week there sprang 
up a strong demand for millfeed, which 
had been off the market. The demand 
came suddenly, and was not confined to 
a single section, but was general over 
the country. Quotations, based Evans- 
ville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, 
$28@31; mixed feed, $29@31; shorts, $31. 


NOTES 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Igleheart have 
returned from their honeymoon trip 
through Europe. 
Freezing and thawing are reported to 
be doing some, though not serious, dam- 
age to the wheat fields of Indiana. 


W. K. Knutnewsky, St. Louis agent 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
spent several days here recently, visiting 
flour mills. He is urging the use of 
United States vessels in the shipment of 
export products from Evansville. 


W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


InprAnapouis, Inp.—The output of 
flour by Indianapolis mills decreased 
more than 1,200 bbls during the week of 
Dec. 24-30, but in view of the dull mar- 
ket that millers had expected the drop 
in operations was not as severe as might 
at first appear. Most mills have run 
only enough to fill local demand and pro- 
vide material for a few small shipments. 
Storage stocks are reported in good con- 
dition, and little difficulty is expected to 
arise before mills resume complete op- 
erations after the holidays are over. 

There have been a few scattering sales, 
with a light shipping demand from the 
East, but otherwise there has been little 
business. The largest shipment reported 
to any distance was 100 bbls to New York. 

Little is expected of the flour business 
in this part of the country until the new 
year is well under way. Millers are look- 
ing forward to 1923 with a general feel- 
ing that it will be more profitable than 
1922. It is the belief of both millers and 
buyers that higher prices may be ex- 
pected. Stocks in bakeries and retail 
establishments appear to be sufficient for 
present needs. 

While higher prices seem to be ex- 
posen buyers are doing little future 

uying. They seem to be awaiting indi- 
cations that better business is on the 
threshold before they buy the stocks with 
which to satisfy demand. The largest 
buyers have been out of the market en- 
tirely the last week. Prices both of flour 
and feed remain steady with those quoted 
last week by Indianapolis mills. 

The bids for car lots of grain as re- 
ported by the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, f.o.b., 4114¢ to New York: wheat, 
No. 2 red, $1.28 track, $1.31 milling; corn, 
No. 3 white 66@661,c, No. 4 white 64%, 
@65¥,c; No. 3 yellow 651,@661,4c, No. 
4 yellow 641,@651%4c; No. 3 mixed 641/ 
@651,c; No. 4 mixed 63@64c; oats, No. 2 
white 431,@45c, No. 3 white 421,,@44c. 
Mills are offering $1.25 for No. 2 red 
wheat. Wagon markets are offering 72 
@175c bu for corn, and 50@53c for oats. 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended Dec. 30: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BOG, BEBO cccccccccccccecs 9,295 41 
Previous week .......+.++. 10,546 46 
WORF OHO cccccocsicvvoveces 5,805 27 
Two years AGO ......-ese0e 5,011 23 


Stocks of flour in store Dec. 30 were re- 
ported as 16,551 bbls. 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

WORE sccrccticcceveneee 29,000 5,000 
GI. ccc cnsevessebbaccers 487,000 175,000 
GOP cicterndecks 065 nbsa8 96,000 48,000 
SS Peer re rr ere 8,000 1,400 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Dec. 30, 1922. 454,743 144,900 303,500 ...., 
Dec, 31, 1921. 257,130 399,100 434,200 ..... 


Dec. 31, 1920. 140,370 589,050 427,260 1,400 
NOTES 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
grain elevator of the Mitchell Grain Co., 
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McGee, recently. The damage was esti- 
mated at $5,000. 

John A. Reis, secretary of the Acme- 
Evans Co., spent the New Year’s holidays 
at Cincinnati. 

George G. Doran, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Blanton Milling Co., now 
a broker of grain and flour, has been 
confined to his home with a severe attack 
of la grippe. 

In addition to relief promised by mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, assurances have been made by 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association that Indianapolis 
shippers soon will have sufficient cars 
with which to take care of their shipping 
orders. The division has ordered a modi- 
fication of its rule requiring that cars be 
returned to the roads owning them as 
soon as unloaded that will enable Indian- 
apolis concerns to hold and load western 
cars when occasion demands. The In- 
dianapolis situation has been cause for 
much concern to Senator Watson and E. 
I. Lewis, interstate commerce commis- 
sioner, who have been urging the railway 
association to modify its rule. Senator 
Watson has been informed by M. J. 
Gormley, chairman of the car service 
division of the association, that relief 
would be afforded at once. 


Curis O. AtBion. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittze, TennN.—Flour mills in the 
Southeast have experienced the usual 
holiday dullness in current demand. New 
sales have been of no consequence. 
Specifications on contracts have been 
better than expected, running approxi- 
mately 50 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding time last year. As a rule, 
owing to the taking of inventories, there 
is little demand for flour from the 
South until about Jan. 10. After that 
date mills are expecting a renewal of 
business on an active scale. 

Owing to the increasing premium on 
good red wheat, mills have been forced 
to advance prices on flour. At the close 
of the week they were substantially as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50; standard or regular pat- 
ent, $7.40@7.75; straight patent, $6.85@ 
7.25; first clears, $5.50. 

Rehandlers report a holiday tone to 
trade. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8@8.50; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7@7.50. 

The cash wheat situation continues 
strong, with No. 2 red wheat, with bill, 
$1.54@1.58, at Nashville. Mills are buy- 
ing limited supplies in terminal markets 
to meet requirements, with practically 
no wheat being offered from the coun- 


Ty. 

Millfeed is in only fair demand. Prices 
have moved in a narrow range, as fol- 
lows: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27 
@29; standard middlings or shorts, $31 
@33. 

Light sales of corn meal are being 
made. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$1.75@1.80; unbolted, $1.70@1.75. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec. 34-86 ....... 168,180 88,845 . 
Previous week ... 211,530 120,701 57.0 
TORF GRO cccseces 176,670 101,516 57.4 
Two years ago.... 167,580 61,681 36.8 


Three years ago.. 216,450 124,187 57.2 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Dec. 29 Dec. 22 

Flour, bbls 50,700 49,500 

Wheat, bus +. 303,000 285,000 

CE ND ccccccccescoes 95,000 102,000 

GEER, DED sec cctinccvece 677,000 654,000 
NOTES 


_ Reports indicate that growing wheat 
in the Southeast is making fair progress. 
Iva D. Mitchell, miller at La Grange, 
Ky., has filed voluntary bankruptcy pe- 
tition; assets, $9,798; liabilities, Braet, 
The Bell Buckle (Tenn.) Milling Co. 
announces purchase of a 700 h-p electric 
motor, and will change its power system 
from steam to electricity, Recent com- 
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pletion of plans to light the town made 
the change possible. 

The Alabama Milling Co., with $75,000 
capital stock, is announced at Attalla, 
Ala., headed by Adolphus Brown, and 
plans to take over the plant there. 


W. J. Roberts and others have incor- 
porated the Eagle Roller Mills, at Shel- 
by, N. C., with $100,000 capital stock, 
and will enlarge the present business. 

At the annual meeting of the Memphis 
Hay and Grain Association C. S. Ken- 
nedy, of the Quaker Oats Co., was unani- 
mously elected president, S. F. Clark 
vice president, and Walter J. Fransioli 
was re-elected secretary. 

Joun Lerrer. 


ALABAMA 


Mositze, Ata.—Quietness is very pro- 
nounced in the flour market, sales and 
inquiries being scarce. Dealers express 
the opinion that 1923 will show a great 
increase in business over 1922. Senti- 
ment in Tennessee is to the effect that 
the year will usher in more activity in 
grain, flour and millfeed than has been 
experienced since “deflation.” 





The millfeed market continues reason- 
ably good in the face of the general 
quietness; orders are not large, but are 
considered fair for this season. 

The strength exhibited in. wheat has 
not been reflected to any great extent in 
prices here. Dealers are quoting flour 
in cotton bags, f.o.b., Mobile, as follows: 
hard winter, best patent, $7.75@8.50; 
soft winter, best patent $8.50, standard 
patents $7.30@7.95, lower grades $6.95; 
self-rising, $7.25@7.85. Bran is offered 
in 100-lb sacks at $1.65; shorts, $2. 

Export movements for the week end- 
ing Dec. 28 were 1,600 bbls flour for 
Havana, 800 for Cardenas and 750 for 
Caibarien on the Waldingham, Munson 
Line, agents. About 12,000 bbls for Eu- 
ropean ports are not included in the 
above, as manifests were not complete at 
this writing. This lot moved on the 
Meanticut, Page & Jones, agents. 

W. H. Bin «tey. 





INCREASED FREIGHT LOADINGS 
Loading of revenue freight on Ameri- 
can railroads totaled 919,828 cars during 
the week ended Dec. 9, according to re- 
ports filed by the carriers with the car 
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service division of the American Railway 
Association. This was an increase of 
178,487 cars above the corresponding 
week last year, and an increase of 81,875 
above the corresponding week in 1920. 

An increase of 74,609 cars was report- 
ed over the preceding week this year, 
when, however, loadings were reduced, 
owing to the observance of Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Loading of grain and grain products 
for the week totaled 55,608 cars, an in- 
crease of 6,267 above the week before, 
and 7,095 in excess of the corresponding 
week last year. This, also, was an in- 
crease of 19,883 cars above the corre- 
sponding week two years ago. In the 
western districts alone, 36,933 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight, which was 
an increase of 5,354 cars, compared with 
the same week in 1921. 





The production of wheat in Latvia for 
1922 was about 25 per cent greater than 
for 1921. The production of barley, oats 
and flax fiber was also increased in 1922. 
The principal crop of the country was 
oats, with an area of 674,595 acres and a 
production of 18,870,000 bus. 





ii 








Delivering Flour from Warehouse to Van 


—‘‘Development of the Port of London,” 
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The usual holiday dullness is a fea- 
ture of the flour trade in this market, 
and with very few exceptions reports 
from both northwestern and southwest- 
ern mill representatives, brokers and 
jobbers are to the effect that there is 
practically no demand, 

Buyers are looking for lower prices 
after the first of the year, and are taking 
only small lots for their immediate re- 
quirements. Jobbers in some cases are 
even asking mills to hold back shipments 
until about Jan. 10, in order that stocks 
can be low at time of making inventories. 

Flour prices are practically unchanged, 
compared with last week, although a few 
northwestern mills advanced ld5c_ the 
middle of the week, following the trend 
of the wheat market, which closed at: its 
highest point of the season on Wednes- 
day, but slumped later. On the other 
hand, Nebraska mill prices declined 
about 10@15c, while Kansas quotations 
held firm at last week’s figures. 

Local mills show a big loss in produc- 
tion this week, the output being 14,000 
bbls, compared with 21,000 during the 
previous seven days. Conditions are un- 
satisfactory, with practically no demand, 
but it is thought that the baking trade 
must come into the market shortly after 
the first of the year, as stocks are ex- 
tremely low. 

There is little business being done for 
export, although some small lots of low 
grades were sold to the Levant. It is 
stated that offers have been received 
from Germany and the Balkan states for 
both patent and rye flour, but no busi- 
ness has been consummated. Prices are 
still out of line to meet offers, but it is 
thought that, should a break in wheat 
and rye grain materialize in the near 
future, there is a ean of some 
round lots being worked. 

There is a good demand for strong 
spring clears, and buyers are willing to 
pay as high as $5.75, but mills have lit- 
tle to offer, except the cheaper grades, 
which are plentiful. One northwestern 
mill reports being entirely sold up on 
both first and second clears for some 
time to come. 

The local production of rye flour to- 
taled 2,000 bbls this week, but bakers are 
not in the market, having considerable 
to take out on old orders. Mills com- 
plain that directions are not coming in 
freely. White rye flour is quoted at 
$4.75@5.25 bbl, medium at $4.50@4.75, 
and dark at $3.50@3.90. 

Reports as to the demand for semo- 
lina and durum products vary. While 
some brokers claim that there is little 
buying being done, others state business 
has been quite lively with them recently, 
although sales were made at a price not 
eauivaiaah to the advance of wheat. No. 
2 semolina is quoted at $5.50@5.95; No. 3 
semolina, $5.25@5.65; durum flour, $5.15 
@5.40; clear, $4.15@4.50. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.85@7.25 
bbl, standard patent $6.45@6.90, first 
clear $5.25@5.50, second clear $3.90@ 
4.40; hard winter short patent $6.20@ 
6.75, straight $5.50@6, first clear $4.90 
@5.10; soft winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.60, straight $5.90@6.25, first clear $4.75 
@5.25. 

MILLFEED 


The market is fairly firm, and there 
is an exceptionally good demand. Both 
the eastern and the central states are 
reported to be buying quite freely, but 
in many instances mills have little to 
dispose of. One northwestern mill states 
that it is entirely out of the market, and 


will have no feed of any description to 
offer for over 60 days. Bran is specially 
sought after, but business in standard 
middlings and heavy feeds is not quite so 
brisk. Prices are also slightly easier, 
with a possible decline of 50c ton. 
Mixed feed manufacturers claim to 
be doing a fair business, and say demand 
for their products is quite general. 
Shipping instructions are also reported 
to be satisfactory. Spring bran is quot- 
ed at $27.50@28.65, hard winter $27.50@ 
28.50, soft winter $28@29, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50@28.50, flour middlings $30 
@32, red dog $32.50@35, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec, 234-30 ...ccccece 0,000 14,000 35 
Previous week ..... 40,000 21,000 53 
YOO? GH ccccccess 40,000 6,000 15 
Two years ago..... 26,700 18,750 70 


CHICAGO’s 1922 FLOUR PRODUCTION 

The total flour production in 1922 for 
Chicago flour mills aggregated 1,476,500 
bbls, compared with 820,000 in 1921 and 
955,000 in 1920. During the latter year 
the total output was, for the first time 
since 1908, below 1,000,000 bbls. Com- 
parative figures are: 1919, 1,272,000 bbls; 
1918, 1,148,000; 1917, 1,168,118; 1916, 
1,235,000. 

WHEAT PRICES ADVANCE 

Wheat prices advanced to the highest 
of the season, and December went out 
at 2c below the high point at $1.26. 
May touched $1.26%, early in the week, 
the highest of the season, with a break 
of 614¢ later, the low price being made 
on Dec. 30. Millions of bushels were 
put on the market by local and eastern 
longs, and it was well liquidated at the 
last. A good short interest was created. 
Eastern longs have sold out, while cash 
interests that were active in making 
higher prices for the last few months 
were good buyers on the break, 

Export business improved, particular- 
ly in Manitobas. The bulk of the Cana- 
dian wheat held in this section and in the 
Northwest is hedged by sales for May 
in Chicago, and whenever sales are made 
for export, hedges have to be removed, 
which creates more or less buying power. 
On the break, sentiment was more fa- 
vorable to the buying side, but the mar- 
ket has had an immense load placed on 
it of late, which may require several days 
to be fully absorbed. 

Corn had a break of nearly 4c on De- 
cember and 2%%c on the May. The mar- 
ket held well, considering the heavy 
movement. An improvement in cash de- 
mand developed from the break in prices, 
while country holders were less disposed 
to sell on a declining market. Exporters 
bought 1,500,000 bus rye during the last 
two days of the week, Germany secur- 
ing the greater part, and hedges were 
taken off here. 


CASH WHEAT 


The market had a materially easier un- 
dertone, with the basis sharply lower. 
Milling demand was only fair, and the 
bulk of the arrivals were taken by cash 
interests for delivery on December con- 
tracts. With the December out of the 
way, and small arrivals, it would not 
take much buying to cause a strengthen- 
ing in prices as compared with the fu- 
tures. 

Receipts of red winter were not large, 
but the basis was off about 4c for the 
week, with the close on No. 2 around 4@ 
5c over December, which went out at 
$1.26@1.25%, but there were no actual 
sales at the finish of the week. No. 2 
hard dropped to 4c over the December, 
or about a delivery basis. Outside mills 
took a little grain, with sales for the 
week of around 220,000 bus. Offerings 


of springs were very small, with choice 
grain wanted at a good premium over 
the December, while the poorer stuff sold 
rather slowly. Receipts of wheat for the 
week were 629 cars, compared with 58 
last year. 

Premiums on No. 1 red winter at the 
close were 5@7c over December; No. 2 
red, 4@5c over; No. 1 and No. 2 hard, 
¥c over; No. 1 northern, 2@5c over; 
No. 2 northern, December to 3c over; 
No. 1 dark northern, 6@14c over; No. 2 
dark northern, December to 8c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is quoted by crushers 
on the basis of $53.50@54 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. There is a fairly strong mar- 
ket and good demand, but mills are op- 
erating at a slightly reduced capacity, 
due chiefly to light receipts of flaxseed. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There is a fair demand for corn goods, 
although the holiday season has stopped 
buying to some extent. One mill reports 
being comfortably sold up for January, 
and a little export business is said to 
have been worked. Corn flour is quoted 
at ae are Pe 100 lbs, white and 
yellow granulated corn meal $1.85, white 
and yellow cream meal $1.85, pearl and 

ranulated hominy $1.85@1.90, oatmeal 
$5.05, in jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.75 per 90-lb sack, 


BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 

The annual election of officers for the 
Chicago Board of Trade for 1923 will be 
held Jan. 8. Nominations are: president, 
John J. Stream; vice president, —- 
Simons. There are five directors to be 
elected, with nine candidates, as follows: 
E. D. McDougal, vice president Armour 
Grain Co; E. A. Dourn, Pope & Eck- 
hardt Co; Siebel C. Harris, vice president 
Cross, Roy & Saunders; Harry Klein, 
oat specialist with Bartlett-Frazier Co; 
F. A. Miller, of James E, Bennett & Co; 
G. Walter Beavan, with J. S. Bache & 
Co; Frank L. Carey, formerly of Minne- 
apolis where he was vice president of 
the United States Grain Corporation 
during the war and a brother-in-law of 
Julius H. Barnes; Parker M. Paine, of 
Logan & Bryan; and Philip J. Reddy. 

John J. Stream, candidate for presi- 
dent, is 55 years old, a native of Chicago, 
and has been around the Board of Trade 
since 1881, when he started as a messen- 
ger for the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. A year later he went with the late 
Charles Counselman, an elevator and 
commission house operator, one of the 
largest of his day. He is one of the 
best posted cash ‘and future grain men 
in the trade, operating as J. C. Shafer 
& Co. and Shafer & Stream. 

Joseph Simons, candidate for vice 
president, has been on the Board of 
Trade nearly 40 years, and has served 
as a vice president and director. 


TRAVELING BAKING SCHOOL 


The Traveling Baking School of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America, 
under direction of Samuel Goetz, will 
open a three weeks’ course on Jan. 8 at 
769 West Adams Street, for the benefit 
of Chicago bakers. 

On Feb. 5 the school will also com- 
mence a three weeks’ course at Ames, 
Iowa, according to arrangements made 
with the Iowa Bakers’ Association and 
Iowa State College. This course is to 
be given by the Iowa State College at a 
nominal enrollment fee for the bakers of 
the state. 

NOTES 

C. Burkhart, of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Biscuit Co., was in Chicago on Dec. 28. 

L. F. Eaton, manager of the local office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., spent Dec. 
28 at Minneapolis. 

J. C. Cullen, of the Loughry Bros. 
Milling & Grain Co., Monticello, Ind., 
was in Chicago this week. 

G. H. A. Reck, of the Harris Trust 
Co., has been elected to membership in 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, is spending 
the holidays at In hnapelle 

Business among Chicago retail bakers 
during the Christmas holidays is said to 
have been exceptionally good. 

Henry H. Arendall, general sales rep- 
resentative Great Northern Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago Dec. 
30, en poverty, tna from St. Louis, where 
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he had been on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. 


W. B. Emery, millers’ agent, Grand 
— Mich., was in Chicago on Dec. 27, 
and left that evening for the West. 

Miles E. Fraser, of the Fraser Co., 
Milwaukee, was in Chicago Dec. 29 on 
business in connection with his firm. 


F. Hall, manager Falcon Milling Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, spent some time in 
Chicago during the past week, calling on 
the trade. 


C. B. Spaulding, president New Cen- 
tury Co., returned to Chicago on Dec. 
29 from Minneapolis, where he had been 
on a business trip. 


J. J. Macnamee, sales manager, and 
C. F. Larson, of the local office, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., are spending the 
holidays in Minneapolis. 


Dr. C. B. Morrison, of the American 
Institute of Baking, will leave Chicago, 
Jan. 2, for Syracuse, N. Y., to attend a 
meeting to discuss milk. bread. 


€. W. Dilworth, flour broker in this 
market, left Dec. 26 for Allenhurst, Fla., 
on a combined business and pleasure trip, 
and expects to be absent about three 
weeks. E. W. O’Meara, of this concern, 
returned from Minneapolis Dec. 29, 
where he had been spending the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

The Chapman & Smith Co., the well- 
known Chicago bakers’ supply house, 
held its salesmen’s convention, at the 
main office, 1017 West Washington Boule- 
vard, Dec. 26-28. About 40 representa- 
tives attended from different parts of 
the country, many being accompanied 
by their wives. A most interesting busi- 
ness programme was carried out, and 
the social features of the meeting were 
thoroughly enjoyed. 


WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis.—The flour market 
entered the last lap of the 1922 holiday 
season with prices firm at but a slight 
reduction under the level indicated at the 
Christmas week end. Business during 
the week of Dec. 24-30 was moderately 
active, considering the fact that very lit- 
tle buying was expected. 

The soft spots in the wheat market on 
Dec. 28 and 29 actually had the unex- 
pected effect of bringing out some de- 
mand, and the firm close on Dec. 30 is 
believed to portend good inquiry later. 
No large lot Sarees peanet but enough 
transactions were booked to lead to the 
belief that there will be an active mar- 
ket as soon as inventory duties and other 
seasonal details are out of the way. Re- 
ports were that some New York bakers 
came into the market for fair-sized lots 
for 30- to 90-day shipment. 

Shipping directions were fairly satis- 
factory, and enabled local mills to main- 
tain operations on a basis of about 25 
per cent of capacity. This rate was 
caused to some extent by the fact that 
in the week of Dec. 18-23 mechanical 
troubles reduced output far below neces- 
sities. 

Prices of fancy patent spring wheat 
flour on Dec. 30 ranged 5@10c bbl higher 
than at the close of the previous week. 
Bakers patent was down 5@l5c. There 
is a difference of 55@60c between the 
— and low quotations made by local 
mills. Fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $7.25@7.85, 
and straight at $6.65@7.10, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

About all the fancy clear flour avail- 
able was readily absorbed by mixed car 
business. The situation with respect to 
medium and low grades was not so satis- 
factory, however. Low grade is a drug 
on the market. Prices on clears in gen- 
eral were about unchanged. First clear 
was quoted at $5.40@5.80, and second 
nominally at $4.10@5.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

The easier cash basis of winter wheat 
came too late to demonstrate any ap- 
preciable effect on business in Kansas 
flour. The impression prevails, however, 
that the widening of the spread between 
spring and winter, if it is to continue, 
will inure to the benefit of Kansas flour 
in the new year’s early market. Durin 
the week of Dec. 25-30, mills did abou 
as much business in Kansas as in spring. 
Jobbers reported a quiet market, wit 
scattering sales in small lots for current 
delivery. Prices at the close, Dec. 30, 
were 5@10c bbl under the previous week. 
Fancy brands of Kansas patent were 
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quoted at $7@7.10, and straight at $6.60 
@6.70, in 98-lb cottons. 
MILLFEED 

Opinions concerning business are con- 
flicting, but seem to agree pretty well on 
the point that some good buying is bound 
to develop after Jan. 10 or 15. One local 
mill withdrew from the market during 
the week of Dec. 25-30 because it had 
nothing more to offer. This was a tem- 
porary measure, however. The condition 
of the flour market after Jan. 2 will 
largely determine the extent to which 
mills will go in their offers of feed, which 
will be based on production schedules. 
At present, everything up to past the 
holiday is sold. 

Buyers were mainly in the market for 
bran. Middlings moved fairly well. No 
disposition was apparent among buyers 
to contract far ahead. All seemed to 
have pressing needs demanding fair-sized 
lots at once, but the total volume was 
not large. The effort seemed to be to 
get enough feed to cover emergencies, 
without entering the new year overloaded. 
Milder weather throughout the central 
states reduced demand from these parts, 
but extreme conditions in the East evi- 
dently put a scare into New England 
and Atlantic Coast interests. 

While considerable feed was bought 
late in November and early in December 
for shipment past Jan. 15 and up to 
Feb. 1-15, opinion is that, with a few 
exceptions, the biggest buyers are not 
covered on their needs until the end of 
the indoor feeding period, and a fairly 
good demand is to be expected until into 
March. 

Prices have ruled steady to firm, and 
practically no change was_ noticeable 
Dec. 30 in comparison with the previous 
week. Winter bran was held at $28, 
and pure spring bran at $28.50. Mid- 
dlings were quoted at $26.50@27. 

Shipments of millfeed from Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 30 were 7,907 
tons, against 7,331 in the previous week 
and 5,531 in the same week in 1921; re- 
ceipts were 180 tons, against 330 for the 
previous week and 570 in 1921. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Dec. 24-30 ......... 


Previous week ..... 16,000 1,300 8 
BABE FORE ccccccuce 28,000. 8,267 29 
Two years ago..... 24,000 12,194 61 
Three years ago.... 24,000 9,600 40 
Four years ago.... 18,000 6,500 34 
Five years ago..... 16,000 4,000 25 


For the year 1922, Milwaukee wheat 
flour output amounted to 245,186 bbls, 
compared with 358,742 in 1921, when an- 
other large mill was in regular operation. 
In 1920 the annual output was 417,583 
bblis; 1919, 589,070; 1918, 401,741; 1917, 
371,500; 1916, 511,200; 1915, 715,212; 
1914, 727,588. 


RYE FLOUR 


While the call for rye flour was quiet, 
the week of Dec. 24-30 brought out some 
fair shipping directions, which made mill 
operations heavier than had been ex- 
pected, and fully equal to that of the 
average week in December. This is not 
attributed so much to any easier feeling 
in the rye market as to the needs of cus- 
tomers. No large lots were placed, but 
a scattering business was transacted, and 
customers ordered out small lots. 

Local customers took the bulk of the 
fancy white patent and pure dark, with 
some straight. Ordinary dark was slow 
and dull. Some bids were received from 
eastern brokers, but these were so far 
below the views of mills that they re- 
ceived scant consideration. It is still ap- 
parent that a good many interests on 
the buying side in the rye flour market 
do not differentiate between the ordi- 
nary rye flour and Wisconsin rye flour. 
The pedigreed kinds of rye grown in the 
Badger State command such a premium 
over the varieties produced in neighbor- 
ing states that mills simply are unable to 
sell the flour on the same basis with out- 
side mills. Very little outside rye is 
ground in Wisconsin mills; consequently, 
pes | are at a heavy disadvantage in the 
ordinary markets. 

Indications are that, by the work done 
in 1922 to a the rye flour and rye 
bread markets closer to a normal status, 
business in 1993 is going to improve. 
Milwaukee and Wisconsin rye mills have 
been harping on ny ond strongly that 
a real impression has been made. They 
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also have succeeded to a gratifying de- 
gree in getting the bakery trade to see 
that the only real rye bread is that made 
from flour containing the best qualities 
of the berry, and the bread made from 
the whitest possible extractions is merely 
a substitute for white bread, lacking in 
the palatable, distinctive and healthful 
qualities of pure rye bread. 

Prices at the close on Dec. 30 were 
5@10c bbl under the previous week, but 
firmer than earlier in the period. Fancy 
brands of a py white Wisconsin patent 
were quoted at $5.90@6, straight at $5.20 
@5.30, pure dark at $4.50@4.75, and or- 
dinary dark at $3.50@4.25, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

The output of rye flour by Milwaukee 
mills during 1922 was 66,315 bbls, com- 
pared with 137,667 in 1921, when a now 
idle mill was in operation. In 1920 the 
output for the year was 121,826; in 1919, 
— in 1918, 220,840; in 1917, 28,180 

Ss. 


CORN GOODS 


The week of Dec, 24-30 was very dull 
in respect to corn goods business. In- 
quiry was fairly active, however. Cus- 
tomarily the bulk of business in corn 
flour and meal comes to mills after Jan. 
1, and inasmuch as the call during the 
last quarter of 1922 was somewhat below 
the normal average, better trade is ex- 
pected. Corn grits were in fair request, 
but consumers apparently had supplies 
to tide them over the year end. 

A resumption of export demand on a 
basis of profit in 1923 is one hope upon 
which corn mills pin their faith. In re- 
cent years they have been milling a lot 
of corn for Europe, but this has been 
mainly charity work. Outside of relief 
work, the demand for corn goods has 
been negligible, due to the poor financial 
position, unfavorable exchange rates, and 
the fact that most of the needs have been 
filled by shipping the grain rather than 
the milled product across the Atlantic. 

Domestic demand has sustained the 
ordinary market, and on the basis of 
trade below past averages, it is believed 
that the new year holds out better pros- 
pects. The price of corn, and in turn 
the price of corn goods, is so much high- 
er by comparison with other grains, even 
in pre-war times, that there has been a 
tendency against buying. Compared 
with a year ago, wheat and rye flour are 
not commensurately higher than then, 
while corn goods range about 45c per 
100 lbs higher than at the end of 1921. 

Corn flour on Dec, 30 was nominally 
quoted at $1.90@1.95, corn meal at $1.85 
@1.90, and corn grits at $1.80@1.85, in 
100-Ib sacks. 

NOTES 


Nelson Kellogg, son of Fred W. Kel- 
logg, president of the Kellogg Seed Co., 
Milwaukee, died Dec. 25 at the age of 
15 years after a brief illness. 

K. L. Burns, head of the Globe Mill- 
ing Co., Watertown, and president of 
the Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, 
was on ’change during Christmas week. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed by Charles E. Arthur and Wil- 
liam Duthie, doing business as the Bower 
City Feed Co., Janesville, Wis. The lia- 
bilities are given as $27,000, and the 
assets $23,000. 

Henry J. Baumann, for many years a 
figure in the Milwaukee grain commission 
trade, died Dec. 24, aged 68. He con- 
ducted a bank and a string of elevators 
near Hull, Iowa, before coming to Mil- 
waukee. A son, Carl H. Baumann, is a 
well-known trader on ’change, being as- 
sociated with Spearman & Co. 

Fire on Dec. 27 damaged the plant of 
the Gaston Scale Co., Beloit, Wis., to the 
extent of $45,000. Until the work of 
repairing the buildings and making re- 
placements of equipment is completed, 
production will be carried on in the 
works of the Gardner Machine Co., Be- 
loit, of which L. Waldo Thompson, head 
of the Gaston company, also is president. 

The Wisconsin crop reporting division 
of the state department of agriculture 
estimates that the winter wheat acreage 
is 15 per cent less than a year ago, and 
rye acreage 14 per cent less. Dry weath- 
er in September and early October is giv- 
en as the cause. Wisconsin rye on Dec. 
1 was practically in the same condition 
as a year ago, while winter wheat was 
below 1921 and the 10-year average. 

L. Meyer. 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


The old, old custom of greeting both 
social and business friends at Christmas 
time by the use of cards, or some novelty 
befitting the times, has come now to be 
as much a trade institution as it formerly 
was a social one. Such remembrances 
bring clearly to mind some circumstance 
or situation wherein the recipient spent a 
pleasant hour or day with the sender, and 
so form a link which helps to more 
strongly weld together the whole chain of 
friendship. 

In the regular busy workaday world 
there unfortunately does not seem to be 
sufficient time to give thought to these 
things throughout the entire year, and 
therefore the focusing of the friendly 
thought at Christmas time into something 
which tells us that we are not altogether 
out of the minds of our friends and as- 
sociates is the thing which does so much 
to make this period delightful, and adds 
to that feeling which we should all like 
to keep alive throughout the entire year, 
and probably would if business was less 
keen and absorbing. 

This year the artistic beauty of many 
of the cards and other mementoes re- 
ceived at this office were of such char- 
acter as to warrant individual comment, 
but it is difficult to know where one 
should begin, and it seems best that the 
recipient acknowledge herewith his heart- 
felt thanks that he was remembered by 
so many business associates, and in re- 
turn say to them in the words of good 


old Rip Van Winkle, “Here’s to your 


health and your family. May you live 
long and prosper.” 


THE WEEK’S BUSINESS 


As far as actual flour sales are con- 
cerned, the week between Christmas and 
New Year’s never sees very many made. 
The trade would be inclined to make them 
were there buyers anxious for flour, as 
commissions on a few round lots would 
not come amiss in filling up the vast and 
aching void of the after Christmas pocket 
book. However, from a week or so before 
Christmas until after New Year’s, buyers 
are apathetic toward purchases, and this 
year especially, in view of the heavy 
stocks on hand, the market has been 
heavy, with the undertone dull. Holders 
of flour are still ready to make sales at 
prices dess than replacement cost, which 
has further impeded mill business. The 
heavy storm at the close of the week was 
a further depressing element, so one 
needed all the holiday spirit possible to 
keep in tune with the times. 

While small bakers are still overstocked 
on flour and are not in position to take 
on more, there have been liberal purchases 
during the recent dullness by some of 
the big bakers here. They have taken 
advantage of the willingness of mills to 
sell at a very narrow margin of profit, 
but since in most cases the purchases 
were made either from the mills direct 
or from other cities, details regarding 
— and prices were somewhat in- 

efinite. 

In the New York market, the best and 
only demand has been for spring patents, 
but as most of the inquiries came in a 
whisper, to say “demand” is using a 
rather forceful term. 

There continues to be a good quantity 
of Canadian flour on spot, but it has had 
enough nibbles during the week to make 
it look highly probable that it would soon 
be cleared up. 

In the export market the volume of 


new buying was small. A few scattered 
inquiries were received from Scandina- 
vian countries for rye flour, ‘and an occa- 
sional bid from United Kingdom markets, 
but these offers (chiefly for Canadian 
flour) were so far below mill quotations 
as to preclude business. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $7.85 
@8.60, standard patent $6.75@7.15, first 
clear $6@6.25; hard winter short patent 
$6.60@7, straight $6.25@6.60, first clear 
$5.25@5.75; soft winter straights, $6@ 
6.25; rye, $5@5.50,—all in jute. 

ENTERTAINMENT FOR CHILDREN 

For the past 17 years the Produce Ex- 
change has set aside the day before New 
Year’s to entertain the poor children of 
lower Manhattan on its floor. This year 
on Dec. 30 about 1,000 children were the 
guests of Santa Claus, each receiving a 
useful gift in addition to toys, but the 
Christmas tree, music and entertainment 
were enjoyed to an equal degree by mem- 
bers of the exchange. 

It is not every broker who is fortunate 
enough to possess a small son or nephew 
to use as an excuse for going to Barnum 
& Bailey’s, so the annual circus on the 
exchange relieves them of furnishing an 
alibi for enjoying a regular three-ringed 
circus; and it is an open question who 
enjoy the day the most, the children who 
sing “Three O’Clock in the Morning” at 
the top of their lungs, or the older gen- 
eration who come in strong on “Kast 
Side, West Side” or the “Sidewalks of 
New York.” 


RUST-RESISTANT WHEAT 


An interesting paper was read by Dr. 
E. B. Mains at the meeting on Dec. 27 of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, at Cambridge, 
Mass., on the efforts which are being 
made to breed a wheat which will resist 
leaf rust, a disease which during the last 
two years has destroyed large quantities 
of wheat. 

More than 200 varieties of wheat dre 
grown in the eastern part of the United 
States, and each variety has been sepa- 
rately exposed to the disease. Some have 
taken the disease, and some have resisted 
it. The disease itself has been found to 
vary, and assume as many as 12 different 
forms, and the problem has been to breed 
a type of wheat from an ancestry which 
has elements of resistance to every type 
of rust. The work is well under way. 


TELEGRAPH TOLLS CONFERENCE 


On Jan. 15 a conference will be held 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, 
between E. R. Hall, vice president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the members of the milling and grain 
trade, for the purpose of discussing the 
present rates, which are still at the same 
high level as during the war, with a view 
to having these rates lowered. It is hoped 
that a similar conference can be arranged 
the next day between the same business 
interests and Clarence H. Mackay, presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 
H. LL. Goeman, Mansfield, Ohio, is lead- 
ing this movement, and has requested that 
millers and grain men interested meet him 
for a preliminary conference at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria on the morning of Jan. 15. 


CONDITIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 


A_ very interesting letter describing 
conditions in the Near East has been re- 
ceived by the Ernest Brewer Co. from F. 
L. Harley, the firm’s representative, who 
is now in Athens. With regard to the 
panicky economic situation, he mentions 
the bankruptcy of the government and 
the fact that the minister of supplies 
was forced to postpone the wheat adjudi- 
cation owing to lack of foreign exchange; 
the tremendous national debt caused by 
the defeat of the Greek army in Asia 
Minor; the inability of Greece to obtain 
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a foreign loan and the lack of exports to 
bolster foreign exchange. 

Mr. Harley says that it is estimated 
that there are about $500,000,000 of for- 
eign currency in the hands of Greeks. 
All business in Athens is started by a 
broker or third party, for if the principal 
tries to do business direct the merchant 
becomes suspicious of the price. Once the 
conference at Lausanne comes to a de- 
cision with regard to the Near East there 
should be a good opportunity in Greece 
and Constantinople to sell flour, as stocks 
are very light and inbound shipments 
have been small while merchants feel 
there is any chance of the flour being 
taken away from them. 


NOTES 


H. J. Walter, manager of the Marion 
(Ohio) National Mill, called at this of- 
fice on Dec. 28. 

I. Howard Figg, secretary of the Gen- 
eral Export & Import Corporation, left 
for Indianapolis on Dec. 23 for a week’s 
visit. 

Announcement has been made of a 
change in the firm name of the Raymond- 
Hadley Corporation, to the Raymond- 
Hadley Co. 

Frank Herbert, New York state rep- 
resentative of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
spent the week between Christmas and 
New York’s at the home office. 

The girls from the office of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. and the Hecker 
Cereal Co. celebrated Christmas week by 
a dinner and theatre party. Twenty-six 
of them on Dec. 28 went to see “So This 
Is London.” 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York Flour Club, on Jan. 9, an amend- 
ment to the bylaws covering the appoint- 
ment of a permanent traffic committee 
will be voted upon, in addition to the 
election of officers, and action on four 
new applications for membership. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has purchased 
a large building in Buffalo, and will open 
a plant there in the near future. The 
building is quite in accord with the usual 
policy of this company, and is susceptible 
to a rapid development into the kind of 
a factory that the concern feels it will 
require at this point. 

Through the general agreement of 
shipping companies operating to Cuba 
and Porto Rico, an armistice has been 
reached which will prevent any further 
rate cutting. The temporary agreement 
calls for a meeting at which an effort 
will be made, not only to stop further 
reductions, but practically to restore the 
effectiveness of the entire West Indies 
conference. 

The American Railway Association re- 
ported 888,082 cars loaded with revenue 
freight during the week ended Dec. 16, 
the largest number every loaded at this 
time of year. Of these, 51,004 were load- 
ed with grain and grain products, a de- 
crease of 4,604 cars from the previous 
week, but an increase of 3,410 over the 
same week last year, and an increase of 
15,773 from the same week in 1920, 





BUFFALO 

Burrawto, N. Y.—There isn’t a mill in 
this district in active operation which has 
not done a little business, some of them 
more than expected for the end of the 
year. The lower prices of the week 
ending Dec. 30 seem to have been attrac- 
tive, or possibly some of the patent buy- 
ers are getting rid of their stocks much 
more readily than anticipated, which 
seems to be the case in New England. 
The orders are mostly for a car or two, 
with directions to rush, and it is the 
general opinion that these orders will 
continue to increase steadily. 

Traffic conditions are getting serious, 
due to heavy snow, and jobbers would 
like to see some flour drifting through. 
Stocks at the seaboard are believed to 
be an accumulation of export flour, most- 
ly low grades, and after this is cleaned 
up there will be something doing in 
first and second clears, which at present 
seem to be neglected, except at much 
lower prices than the mills will accept. 
Bids indicate exporters are attempting 
to depress the market. 

There has been no export business of 
consequence during the current week, 


and for the past three days no milling 
in bond, for the first time in many 
weeks. But the mills say this is only for 
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the moment. There was a heavy de- 
crease in production, and little imme- 
diate improvement is expected. Local 
retail prices were easy, the best patent 
selling at $8 in paper 1%’s, wong by 
mills are holding for 25c more. e de- 
mand for rye flour was very light, and 
prices were about the same as at the 
close of the previous week. 

Millfeeds are higher, and bran par- 
ticularly strong, owing to the very light 
offerings on spot and a good demand. 
The mills are all sold close up to the end 
of January, and have no straight car- 
loads to offer. Middlings seem to be 
in rather free supply at 50c@$1 under 
bran, and demand limited. February 
shipment is offered at a shading. The 
East wants to buy here under western 
prices, which are considered too low. 
It is safe to say that their bids will 
have to be advanced materially if any 
business is expected, as the prevailing 
opinion is that feed prices are going 
higher next month. 

here is very little reselling going on, 
and it looks as if both jobbers and 
country dealers were well cleaned up. 
At the same time the trade is not in the 
humor to pay present prices -readily. 
The heavy feeds were advanced about 
$1, as it is believed it is time for some 
increase in demand, and prices have been 
too low. Canadian feeds were taken at 
$30 ton as quickly as offered, and the 
mills claim to be sold ahead. 

Corn meal coarse feed is lower, follow- 
ing the weakness in corn, but demand 
continues good. Hominy feed slow at 
prices asked. Gluten feed practically 
out of the market; no offerings except in 
store here. The cottonseed meal situa- 
tion is very bearish locally, on account 
of accumulation on track. Oil meal is 
firm, and offerings light. Milo, No. 3, 
was offered at easier prices, but still 
considered too high. Buckwheat unset- 
tled. There were sales at $2@2.10, local, 
but the demand seems to have dropped 
off here, although the country is asking 
on the basis of $2.15, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats active at the decline, all 
the mills being busy. Reground oat 
hulls easier, with a number of cars on 
track. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Dee. 24-80 2... ccccccccsecs 96,600 58 
Previous week ..........+ 140,500 85 
ZOSP BHO crescccscccesece 107,650 65 
TWO FORRES OHO cccrccvvcss 80,875 48 
Three Years HO ...scccee 124,200 75 


NOTES 


New York .State canal officials claim 
the tonnage for the 1922 season was 
2,260,763, compared with 1,457,802 in 
1921. 

Wheat afloat in the harbor amounts to 
25,000,000 bus, of which 21,000,000 are 
Canadian. A year ago there were 21,- 
000,000 bus afloat, 17,000,000 being Ca- 
nadian. 

Stocks of wheat in store are 14,800,- 
000 bus, of which 10,300,000 are Cana- 
dian. At the end of 1921 there were 
7,000,000 bus in store, 4,200,000 being 
Canadian. 


Frederick Truscott, who was connected 
with the grain trade a few years ago, 
the firm being Truscott & Heathfield, 
died suddenly, aged 59. Of late years 
he was in the electrical business with his 
son. 


The steamer Thunder Bay, which was 
ashore at Port Colborne, was brought to 
Buffalo with her dam cargo of 
40,000 bus wheat, consigned to D. C. 
Ryan. The Iron elevator will recondi- 
tion the wheat, and the steamer will go 
into dry dock here. 


The last steamers to report here were 
the Minch and Nienaber, which arrived 
late on Dec. 30, with 295,000 bus wheat 
and 226,850 bus barley from Fort Wil- 
liam. These steamers and several others 
needed the assistance of ice breakers to 
bring them into open water, which made 
a big hole in their freight bill. Marine 
men say it never paid to attempt too 
late shipments, either by lake or canal. 


An overheated bearing is believed to 
have started a fire in the wheelhouse of 
the Cataract City Milling Co. and the 
Pettibone-Cataract Paper Co. plants at 
Niagara Falls on Dec. 27, causing dam- 
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age of $40,000. The two mills are lo- 
cated side by side on the river bank, 
and the wheelhouse serves both plants. 
Considerable wheat was destroyed, and 
the mills will be down for several weeks. 
E. BanGasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Buyers are appar- 
ently holding off to the last minute, be- 
lieving that flour prices will react in their 
favor. The moral effect of bargain flour 
in some of the big outlet markets has not 
been lost on the jobber and the trade 
generally, if echoes here are to be be- 
lieved. 

The bright side of the picture is that 
stocks are generally low. Many bakers 
who ordinarily buy enough in the fall to 
carry them into early spring are said to 
have small supplies, and will be in the 
market again early in the year. With 
inventories out of the way, the general 
feeling is that there will be a considerable 
increase in demand. 

While inventory was under way or in 
prospect, shipping directions slumped. 
Under the conditions, prices are more or 
less nominal. The range shows a slight 
advance, or at least former prices are 
quite firmly asked. Going quotations on 
hard wheat flours: spring patents, $8.15 
@8.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8; spring straights, $7.50, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $7.70@ 
7.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; first 
clears, $6.50@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $6.75; low grade, $4.25@ 
4.40, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The impression grows that soft wheat 
flours will work to higher levels. Mills 
are not urging sales, but some of them 
are advising their regular trade to buy 
at present prices. Holdings of wheat in 
farmers’ hands here, as nearly as can be 
checked up, are light. Mills generally 
are paying farmers $1.35@1.40 bu, de- 
livered at the mill, and some shippers 
are already close to the $1.50 mark for 
wheat on track. Winter straights have 
advanced 10c, with established brands of- 
fered at $6.75@6.85 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.60. 

Entire wheat flour, sold mostly in small 
lots or mixed cars, has advanced 10@1é5c, 
with mills offering it at $7.50@7.60 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Graham has 
advanced slightly, sales being mostly in 
mixed cars, on basis of $6.30@6.35 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Rye flour is 
firm to 10c higher, with mills sold well 
ahead. Under the conditions an occa- 
sional small order might be squeezed in, 
but mills are not looking for business 
and are taking only that forced on them. 
Best white brands are held at $6@6.10 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern brands dull, and available at former 
prices, with light offered at $6.50 bbl, 
and medium and dark held at $6, all cot- 
ton 98’s. Demand for buckwheat flour is 
rather light. Selfrising flour appears to 
have crowded the old-fashioned buck- 
wheat flour to a considerable extent. 
Some of the mills here are jobbing it at 
25c per 5-lb sack. 

There is a good demand for feed. Sev- 
eral mills are still sold ahead, and are 
practically out of the market. There is 
no accumulation anywhere, and prices are 
working higher, with some advancing 50c 
@$1.50 ton. The bulk of shipments is 
in mixed cars. 

Quotations are as follows: spring bran, 
$34@35 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $31; winter bran, $31@32, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $386@ 
36.50, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$32; winter middlings, $83@34, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed — at $29 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. estern feed 
steady, with ground oats cae at $37 
ton and corn meal at $36, both bulk, de- 
livered, jobbing basis. Corn meal, table 
quality, firm at $2.50 per cwt, small lots. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT ~— 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Te, DEUS cops canceseenece 7,900 42 
Previous week ..........++ 8,800 47 


Of this week’s total, 5,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,900 winter and 700 
rye. 

BARGE CANAL TONNAGE) 

Barge canal traffic figures for 1922 in- 

dicate there was a heavy gain in tonnage 


over preceding years. The 1922 total in- 
dicates 2,260,763 tons, against 1,457,802 
in 1921, or a gain of 802,961 tons. Grain 
totals reached a new high record, with 
19,606,951 bus of all kinds, an increase 
of 53 per cent over 1921. In terms of 
tons, the grain shipments for 1922 are: 
wheat, 349,016; corn, 71,251; oats, 18,346; 
barley, 55,210; flaxseed, 33,560. In addi- 
tion, there were 14,750 tons of flour 


shipped. 
T. W. Kwapp. 


BALTIMORE 


Batttmore, Mp.—Flour was generall 
easier and lifeless during the last wee 
of the old year. Still, there were excep- 
tions to the rule, notably in the case of 
springs and hard winters, which, in in- 
stances, were offered midweek at prices 
regarded as irresistible, and which re- 
sulted in fair sales to outside trade 
through local connections. Toward the 
close, there was also some export inquiry 
from New York for near-by soft winter 
straights which resulted in a little busi- 
ness at comparatively full rates but, 
wpe speaking, the week locally was 

at and featureless. 

Springs were lower and quiet, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $7.10@7.35; 
standard patents, $6.60@6.85,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Fair 
sales of top quality of short and stand- 
ard patents were made by local dealers 
to out-of-town trade at $7.20 and $6.75, 
cotton, respectively. Some temptin 
prices were on the market, but loc 
buyers had no occasion to operate. 

Hard winters were weaker and inac- 
tive, short patents at the close ranging 
$6.65@6.90; straights, $6.15@6.40,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Trading was very limited, with resellers 
underquoting the mills but neither ac- 
complishing anything. Some mills are 
making a drive for deferred shipment or- 
ders, but the buyers show no interest. 

Soft winters were comparatively steady 
but slow, short patents —- nominally 
at $6.60@6.85; near-by straights, $5.65@ 
5.90,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Patent was a shade easier, if 
anything, but the trade seemed to be fully 
supplied and out of the market entirely. 
Near-by straights, on the other hand, 
were offered sparingly and held firmly, 
with some of the good ones wanted for 
export, but the other kind going begging. 
Many mills in this section are still giving 
Baltimore a wide berth on account of its 
rigid inspection, but the local trade is 
more than satisfied to see the product of 
some of these mills going elsewhere. 

City mills ran half time, and experi- 
enced a quiet export demand but some- 
thing doing for domestic account. They 
made no change in their prices of flour, 
but advanced feed 50c@$1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,714 
bbls; destined for export, 4,681. 


THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


The year 1922 was an irregular one 
for business in the Baltimore flour, grain 
and milling trade, due in a measure to 
the loss by fire of the Baltimore & Ohio 
elevators at Locust Point last July, but 
more especially to the unprecedented 
traffic congestion which followed the or- 
der giving coal the right of way over all 
other freight, thus establishing the prece- 
dent that starving to death lays all over 
freezing to death. These handicaps were 
costly and far-reaching in many in- 
stances, having the direct and double ef- 
fect of holding down volume and turn- 
ing. profits into losses. 

lour made the poorest showing in 
years, both as to receipts and exports, 
though the leading jobbers, cracker and 
bread bakers and wholesale grocers re- 
ported a fair to good twelvemonth, and 
are splendidly stocked at low prices and 
patiently awaiting a chance to unload to 
advantage. 

What fell down more particularly were 
exports, as the bulk of the receipts went 
to the domestic trade, yet it is interest- 
ing to note that since the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation took over the Philadel- 
phia Tidewater Terminal, flour exports 
from here have materially increased, 
those for the last three months having 
been as follows, with comparisons: Oc- 
tober, 1922, 81,000 bbls; October, 1921, 


49,000; November, 1922, 71,000; Novem- 
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ber, 1921, 13,000; December, 1922, 69,- 
000; December, 1921, 11,000. 

Mills in this section were kept pretty 
busy, selling their product largely where 
the inspection was less rigid than here, 
yet many of them complained of poor 
wheat and slim profits. The local lead- 
ers in feed found the year unsatisfac- 
tory. 

As to grain, the volume of business 
during 1922 was the largest since the 
banner years of 1915 and 1916, and 
barring these years, it probably equaled 
if not exceeded the movement of any 
other year in the history of the port. 
Corn led the procession, and distanced 
all other grain. Exporters were frank 
to admit that the volume was great, but 
they balked at the question of profits, 
claiming that speculators did much of 
the business. 

Forwarders, the go-betweens between 
the western elevator man and the foreign 
buyer, and who, by the way, seem to be 
slowly but surely encroaching upon the 
preserves of the old line exporters, made 
a good record. Steamship men were di- 
vided as to the results of the old year, 
some insisting that, owing to severe com- 
petition and the scarcity and high cost 
of coal, they were forced to run their 
ships at a loss most of the time, while 
others experienced a fair year, and these, 
here and there, even managed to declare 
a dividend. 

Receipts of flour for the year were 
1,376,263 bbls; exports, 525,990. Receipts 
of grain for the year, 93,166,212 bus; 
exports, 87,907,438. Compared with 1921, 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, malt, buckwheat 
and millfeed showed gains, while flour 
and barley lost ground. 

The official figures for the year (000’s 
omitted) are approximately as follows: 


7-Receipts— --Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls... 1,376 1,566 526 608 
Wheat, bus.. 23,763 23,229 22,638 21,748 
Corn, bus.... 42,983 22,169 40,859 20,805 
Oats, bus.... 5,039 1,655 3,383 567 
Rye, bus..... 20,010 13,407 19,5644 11,889 
Barley, bus.. 993 1,256 1,146 1,482 
Malt, bus.... 337 42 336 +06 
Buckw’t, bus 13 4 eee 
Millfeed, tons 19 17 


NEW BAKERY COMPANY 


The E. H. Koester Bakery Co., Balti- 
more, with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
par value of the shares $100, to carry on 
a bakery business, has been incorporated 
by E. H. Koester, Lizette H. Koester, 
William H. Koester and Hilda Schenuit. 
This is the second largest bread bakery 
in this city. 


NOTES 


Of the 251,799 bus wheat received here 
during the week of Dec. 24-30, 251,739 
were destined for export. 

Van Vert Klinefelter, for many years 
a local leader in the cordage and ba 
business, died at his residence in Rolan 
Park on Christmas Day, aged 90. 

Exports from here during the week of 
Dec. 24-30 included 5,394 bbls flour and 
1,270,934 bus grain—385,604 wheat, 283,- 
141 corn, 591,186 rye and 11,003 malt. 

Carey Thomas Hunter, joint manager 
Norton, Lilly & Co., steamship agents 
and brokers, has applied for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
wheat, $1.45 bu; domestic wheat, $1.45; 
—_ 90c; rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct, 27 to Dec. 30, 213,271 bus; year ago, 
149,293. Range of ge vee Dec. 24-30, 80 
Ossie same week last year, 59144@ 

he. 


Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Dec. 30, 1,116,970 bus; same period 
last year, 911,623. Range of prices Dec. 
24-30, 90c@$1.36; same week last year, 
$1.11@1.18%. 

No. 2 red winter ‘wheat, garlicky, 
closed the current week in this market 
at 14%c under No. 2 red winter, as 
against 144c under the previous week and 
4c under last year. 

King & Co, Inc., Baltimore, capital 
stock $10,000, par value $100, to con- 
duct a general trading, exporting and 
importing business has n incorporated 
by Harvey E. Emmart, James D. King 
and E. J. D. Cross. 

Frank K. Byers, formerly with the C. 
A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., but now manager 
of the Norfolk, Va., branch office of. D. 





A. Stickell & Sons, millers of Hagers- 
town, Md., was in Baltimore with his 
wife for Christmas. 

A party of representative business men 
of this city will go West in January for 
the purpose of laying before the mer- 
chants of that section the advantages 
which Baltimore offers for handling ex- 
port and import shipments. The dele- 
gation, which will leave here Jan. 7 and 
be gone about two weeks, plans to visit 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

The regular ticket for five directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce, to serve 
three years and to be voted for at the 
annual election on Jan. 29, has been 
posted by the nominating committee as 
follows: Adelbert W. Mears, Frank S. 


’ Dudley, Gordon P. White, Eugene H. 


Beer and William E. Harris. It is bare- 
ly possible that President Reynolds may 

ecline re-election, in which event it is 
thought that either Mr. Mears or Mr. 
Beer will succeed to the presidency. 

Captain John T. Findlay, formerly of 
the Atlantic Transport liner Missouri, 
which some years ago carried free of 
charge a cargo of American contributed 
food to Libau for starving Russian peas- 
ants, but who later married a Baltimore 
lady and is now living in Wales, was 
here this week on a visit to his wife’s rel- 
atives. This recalls the fact that Mrs. 
Marguerite Harrison, the accomplished 
daughter of Bernard N. Baker, the man 
who donated the services of the Missouri 
for this errand of mercy, is now held as 
a prisoner by the Russian government. 

The eighth annual convention of the 
Maryland Agricultural Society, compris- 
ing seven affiliated state organizations, 
will be held at Frederick, on Jan. 10-12. 
Among the questions to be discussed will 
be closer affiliation with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the formation 
of co-operative buying and _ sellin 
agencies, and the advancement of unite 
action by Maryland farmers. The speak- 
ers will include H. C. Wallace, United 
States Secretary of Agriculture; Albert 
C. Ritchie, governor of Maryland; James 
R. owl, former president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Dr. A. F. Woods, president of the 
University of Maryland. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puitavetpnia, Pa.—There were some 
moderate-sized purchases of flour early 
in the last week of the year, most'y by 
the larger bakers, but at the close buy- 
ers are holding off and the market has 
developed a weaker tone, influenced by 
the downward movement of wheat. There 
are free offerings both from the mills 
and on spot, and what business is accom- 
plished is mostly in spot goods. 


THE NEW ARMOUR & CO. CHARTER 


A press dispatch from Dover says that 
the certificate for a charter for Armour 
& Co. of Delaware was filed on Dec. 26. 
The company is capitalized at $160,000,- 
000. The incorporators named are A. 
M. Hooven, M. A. Bruce and H. M. An- 
derson, all of Wilmington, Del., identi- 
fied with the Corporation Trust Co. of 
America, which drew the incorporation 
papers. The iatter make no mention of 
any ey ye mergers, simply fol- 
lowing the legal lines of such applica- 
tions. The new company is authorized 
“to conduct a general mercantile and 
manufacturing business, particularly the 
buying, selling and dealing in cattle, 
hogs, sheep and other live stock, grain, 
poultry, butter, eggs, etc., to operate, 
equip and maintain manufacturing and 
other plants, packing houses, factories 
and branch establishments, and other 
property pertaining to the conduct of 
such business.” 


MARITIME EXCHANGE VERY ACTIVE 


At a stated meeting of the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange, on Dec. 26, port differentials, 


restoration to Philadelphia of the pneu- 
matic tube mail service, Essington Chan- 
nel, Delaware River, pending United 


States coast guard legislation, and the 
pro improvement of Assateague 
anchorage at Chincoteague, Va., were 
among the principal subjects discussed. 
The British consul general, William High 
Montgomery Sinclair, and J. A. Mc- 
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Carthy were elected to membership in 
the exchange. 

Pending legislation proposing the 
establishment of a federal waterways 
commission was informally discussed by 
the board prior to arriving at conclu- 
sions with respect to the commission, 
which would be empowered to have gen- 
eral supervision of practically all the 
systems of transportation so far as they 
relate to the waterways of the United 
States. 

Charter parties, bills of lading, agree- 
ments relating to wharfage, supplies fur- 
nished or repairs to vessels, seamen’s 
wages, collisions or any matters pertain- 
ing to foreign or interstate commerce, are 
referred to impending legislation “to 
make valid and enforceable written pro- 
visions or agreements for arbitration of 
disputes arising out of contracts, mari- 
time transactions or commerce,” a copy 
of which bill is on file in the office of 
the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange. 


NOTES 


B. Stockman, vice president and man- 
ager of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., was here recently, visit- 
ing the local office. 

G. Percy Lemont, grain and feed mer- 
chant, left on Dec. 30 for Pinehurst, N. 
C., where he will spend the rest of the 
winter. He was accompanied by his wife 
and daughter. 

Permanent arrangements are being 
made at the Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
minal to handle a large volume of Pa- 
cific Coast lumber the coming year. 
Contracts have been made to handle 18,- 
000,000 feet the first two months in par- 
cel lots and full cargoes. Berths are 
available for seven steamships to dock 
simultaneously at the piers alongside 
service tracks. Twelve steamships with 
general cargo will dock there next week. 


SamvEt S. DanrcLs. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The flour market for 
the last week of 1922 proved to be a 
good augury for the new year. The 
family trade was brisk, and wholesale 
grocery houses and other distributors 
reported good placements. 

Some bakers are reported to have a 
good supply of flour on hand, but it is 
not up to the usual mark for this season 
of the year. This is taken as an indica- 
tion that soon after Jan. 1 there will 
be some substantial orders placed. 

Soft wheat flour is in a very strong 
position, and prices are quite firm. 
There is a better market for rye flour. 
Kansas mill agents report a fair volume 
of business. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6.50@ 
7.25 and hard winter $6.25@7, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.50@6, bulk; 
clears, $5.50@6; rye, white $5.25@5.50, 
medium $4.50@4.75, dark $4@4.50, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market has been rather 
firm, and prices have shown a tendency 
to advance. Corn meal and bran were 
in good demand. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $830@31; flour middlings, $32 
@33; red dog, $35@36; spring wheat 
bran, $29@30; winter wheat bran, $30 
@31. 

NOTES 

The Cowan Baking Co., Morgantown, 
W. Va., has been granted a West Vir- 
ginia charter. 

The Wyoming Valley bakery has been 
granted a Pennsylvania charter, with a 
capital of $20,000. 

A Pennsylvania charter has _ been 
granted to the Shamokin Baking Co., 
with a capital of $200,000. 

Adam Ziegler, of the staff of demon- 
strating bakers of the Fleischmann Co., 
was in Altoona on business recently. 

The safe in the office of the Heffner- 
Dietrich Co., millers and feed mer- 
chants, Kutztown, Pa., was blown open 
by thieves who took $400 in cash. 

Myron Williams, 8-year-old son of Carl 
Williams, miller, Old Fort, Ohio, was 
drowned on Dec. 26 when he broke 
through thin ice on the Sandusky River. 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will 
be held in the Fleischmann Building, 
Northside, Pittsburgh, on the evening of 
Jan. 13. 

Augustus M. Griffith, for many years 
proprietor of a bakery at Shillington, a 
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suburb of Reading, Pa. died in St. 
Joseph Hospital, Reading, on Dec. 23, 
aged 60. 

F. S. Grant, for many years in the 
flour and feed jobbing trade in the Bes- 
semer Building, Pittsburgh, has retired 
from that business to engage in the coal 
trade at Salineville, Ohio. 

Herman Raithel, who for many years 
conducted a bakery at Smithton, Pa., re- 
cently celebrated his silver wedding anni- 
versary. He is now postmaster of 
Smithton. Mrs. Raithel was presented 
with a number of handsome gifts. 

Suit for $5,000 damages has been en- 
tered in the Blair County courts by 
John F. Gurkin, against H. S. Pine, a 
baker of Altoona, Pa. Mr. Gurkin 
claims that he was knocked down and in- 
jured by a delivery truck owned by 
Mr. Pine. C. C. Larus. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Local flour salesmen 
report very little demand or inquiry for 
flour, and few sales. Some go so far as 
to say that there is no market, no matter 
what the price quoted, and that every one 
is holding off until after the opening of 
the new year. This dullness is not only 
local, but reflects conditions in other dis- 
tributing points in New England. Re- 
cent receipts have been abnormally large. 
Bakers and distributors will go into the 
new year with larger supplies actually in 
warehouse than for several years past at 
this time. 

Prices show a slight decline from the 
previous week, spring wheat patents 
showing more weakness and pressure to 
sell than anything else on the list. Min- 
neapolis mills especially are forcing busi- 
ness and quoting 25@40c bbl less than 
open quotations, when there is an oppor- 
tunity to do business. 

Hard winter wheat flours are about lic 
bbl lower than in the previous week, with 
some pressure to sell. Soft winters are 
a shade lower, but the market for these 
flours is relatively much stronger than on 
spring or hard winters. 

Rye flour is generally quiet, with the 
market lower. There is a good demand 
for corn meal and oatmeal, with the mar- 
ket firmly held. 


BOSTON’S EXPORT GRAIN TRADE 

During the week of Dec. 24-30 three 
steamships sailed from Boston with full 
cargoes of cereals destined for European 
ports. The Maasburg sailed for Rotter- 
dam with 283,168 bus wheat and 85,761 
bus rye, one of the largest cargoes in 
years; the Wearbridge also sailed for 
Rotterdam, with 235,196 bus wheat, and 
the Port Said Maru for Genoa, with 279,- 
450. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the year 1922 were the heaviest since 1919. 
Shipments during December were also the 
heaviest for a single month in several 
years. The total shipments of grain dur- 
ing 1922, including wheat, corn, oats, rye 
and barley, aggregated 13,160,498 bus; 


- 7,908,890 bus wheat, 1,810,771 bus corn, 


2,900,996 bus oats, 421,515 bus rye and 
123,236 bus barley. Boston’s exports 
during 1921 amounted to 4,663,155 bus 
wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley. Dur- 
ing December, 1922, there were seven full 
cargoes of grain from here, and during 
the year 22. 

The 1922 exports of flour amounted to 
193,844 bbls, compared with 50,614 in 


1921. 
Louis W. DePass. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 





¢ Acres . -—Bushels— 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922... 42,127 19,108 61,230 686 270 856 
1921... 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920... 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918... 37,130 22,051 69,181 665 356 921 
1917... 27,430 18,511 46,941 418 233 651 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,786 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,533 653,641 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,485 60,184 6524 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,3562 45,681 434 201 636 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,557 438 227 665 
1907... 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 2256 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,3564 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 326 228 6652 
1903... 82,510 16,954 49,466 402 236 638 
1902... 26,667 19,646 46,202 363 307 670 
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The trade is almost unanimously glad 
that the holidays are now nearly a thing 
of the past, for the seasonal dullness that 
has prevailed in the flour market the 
past 10 days is anything but enjoyable, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
year has not been an especially active 
one at best. 

Demand for flour during the current 
week has been very limited, and _ in- 
variably for small lots. No doubt the 
strength displayed in quotations has 
been an important factor in this situa- 
tion, for buyers are very much of the 
opinion that a setback, at least for the 
time being, will occur after the first of 
the year and, consequently, are reluctant 
to buy at the present levels. 

Soft wheat mills in the St. Louis ter- 
ritory, however, have a rather encourag- 
ing outlook for 1923. Conditions in the 
South, which provides the greatest out- 
let for the flour from these mills, are 
fairly satisfactory, and every indication 
is that they will continue to improve, as 
clearly stated in the December report 
of the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank. 

Demand from bakers is exceptionally 
quiet, due partly to the fact that the 
trade is complaining of dull business and 
partly to the fact that many of the 
larger shops have been booked up for 
the past 60 or 90 days until after Jan. 1. 
With reasonable surety of a steady mar- 
ket, it is quite probable that this class of 
trade will purchase flour in liberal quan- 
tities next month. 

Export trade continues to be almost an 
unknown quantity. Sales made are 
strictly on a price basis, and all too fre- 
quently at a figure that leaves little, if 
any, profit to the seller, Clears and 
low grade are about all that are in any 
demand, it being almost impossible to 
move the higher grades at any price. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent, $6.75@7.27 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6.40@6.80, 
first clear $5@5.75; hard winter short 
patent .25@6.60, straight $5.60@6, 
first clear $4.50@5; soft winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.60@6, first 
clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Despite the fact that there has been 
a better demand in the St. Louis mar- 
ket this week, prices are easier. Both 
bran and gray shorts are readily dis- 
posed of, and offerings are about in 
keeping with the demand, which is scat- 
tered over a wide range of territory. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $26@ 
26.50 ton; soft winter bran, $26.50@27; 
gray shorts, $29@30. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
WOO, BESO: ccccccicccvctses 27,600 55 
Previous week ............+ 26,200 52 
VOGP OBO occccccccccecesses 24,100 48 
TWO years AGO ....-+.eeeee 16,800 33 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TD, BEeOO acces sccvcievas 41,500 54 
Previous week ............ 42,200 55 
| SO Rr 21,825 29 
Two years ago .........++. 25,600 33 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


While there was some variation in re- 
ceipts and shipments in the St. Louis 
market in 1922 as compared with 1921, 
this range was not particularly large, 








some commodities showing a loss, while 
others developed a gain. 

Receipts for the business year ending 
Dec. 30, compared with those of the pre- 
ceding year, showing the loss or gain, are 
as follows: flour 4,476,310 bbls, com- 
pared to 5,266,070 in 1921, loss 789,760; 
wheat 39,157,251 bus, compared to 47,- 
716,393, loss 9,559,142; corn 33,176,434, 
compared to 29,515,548, gain 3,660,886; 
oats 29,136,425, compared to 26,940,085, 
gain 2,196,340; rye 552,589, compared to 
391,593, gain 160,996; barley 836,800, 
compared to 829,624, gain 7,176. 

Shipments for the same period, like- 
wise showing the comparative figures 
with 1921, are as follows: flour 6,080,410 
bbls, compared to 6,013,955, gain 66,455; 
wheat 32,235,300 bus, compared to 36,- 
246,540, loss 4,011,240; corn 24,121,470, 
compared to 21,424,045, gain 2,697,425; 
oats 22,545,170, compared to 19,891,900, 
gain 2,653,270; rye 288,175, compared to 
147,880, gain 140,295; barley 285,400, 
compared to 254,440, gain 30,960. 


W. J. EDWARDS TO HEAD EXCHANGE 


W. J. Edwards, first vice president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
during 1922, was nominated for presi- 
dent at the annual caucus held this week. 
Samuel Plant, now second vice president, 
was nominated for first vice president, 
and Woodson K. Woods, one of the re- 
tiring directors, was nominated for sec- 
ond vice president. While the election 
will not be held until Jan. 3, that is 
merely a formality, as the caucus nomi- 
nees are invariably elected. 

In accordance with the usual custom 
of the exchange, George F. Powell, the 
retiring president, was nominated by ac- 
clamation to serve as a director for two 
years. Louis F. Schultz, Julius J. Al- 
brecht, Charles E. Valier and J. B. Hor- 
ton were nominated to fill the four va- 
cancies occurring on the board of direc- 
tors. 

John L. Messmore, chairman of the 
caucus, appointed Christian Bernet, John 
O. Ballard, Fred W. Steele, John H. 
Herron and Herman A. Von Rump as 
a committee to select 10 members to 
serve on the committee of arbitration 
and 12 to serve on the committee of 
appeals. 


FEDERAL REPORT ENCOURAGING 


The monthly report of the St, Louis 
Federal Reserve Bank, issued this week, 
contains the following statements regard- 
ing the baking and general business con- 
ditions in the St. Louis district: 

“In general the movement of com- 
modity prices during the past 30 days 
was rather irregular. While declines 
were noted on a number of articles, 
notably pig iron and some cotton goods, 
the trend as a whole continues upward, 
though not as markedly as the month 
before. For the most part food values 
advanced, both in raw and manufactured 
forms. Some bakery products were 
higher, but not the more staple articles 
in this category. The report of a lead- 
ing bakery interest shows no change in 
the price of bread, compared with a 
month ago; contrasted with a year ago 
there has been a reduction in the stand- 
ard small-size loaf of 1214 per cent in 
price and an increase of 6% per cent 
in the weight of the loaf. In the large- 
size loaf a price reduction of 161, per 
cent has taken place, with an increase 
of 15.79 per cent in weight. 

“Improvement in general financial and 
industrial conditions in the southern sec- 
tions of the district, noted in the pre- 
ceding issue of this report, continued 
during the period under review. Mar- 
keting of the cotton crop has progressed 
rapidly, with demand excellent and prices 
high. Planters are paying off their in- 
debtedness, and are in a position to make 
new purchases. Sentiment throughout 
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the cotton section is more optimistic than 
for several years. 

“According to officials of railroads op- 
erating in the district, traffic is holding 
up well. The slight decrease in load- 
ings during November, compared with 
the preceding month, is accounted for 
chiefly by seasonal consideration, and 
was considerably less than in former 
ears. The weekly totals continue to ex- 
ibit heavy gains over the corresponding 
periods in 1921 and 1920.” 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERS MEET 


Probably the most important matter 
considered at the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers, held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, this week, was that of 
the reclamation of millions of acres of 
waste farm land in the United States. 
The principal addresses on this subject 
were delivered by A. Lincoln Fellows, 
senior drainage engineer of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
E. R. Jones, of the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Land clearing, the economic effect of 
further reclamation and colonization of 
agricultural lands, and the demand for 
the agricultural engineer in the opera- 
tion and development of reclamation 
projects were also discussed by H. B. 
Walker, of the Kansas State Agricultur- 
al College, John Swenehart, of the land 
clearing committee, and David Weeks, 
of the University of California. 

The activity of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers embraces both 
the technical and economic phases of 
agriculture, and problems are treated 
under the following headings: farm pow- 
er and equipment, farm structures, farm 
sanitation and reclamation. The organi- 
zation is national in scope. 

E. W. Lehman, professor of farm me- 
chanics at the University of Illinois, was 
elected president for the ensuing year 
and Raymond Olney, St. Joseph, Mich., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


A MILLER’S REPLY 


A St. Louis flour salesman, moved by 
the Christmas spirit, sent his employer, 
who happens to be quite bald, a Christ- 
mas greeting reading as follows: 


“There was a time when 

I might have said: 

‘May your joys be as many 
As the hairs on your head.’ 


But not now, Old Chap, 
For your hairs are too few 
To number the joys 

I’m wishing for you.” 


Not to be outdone by poetry which 
can be purchased, the miller replied to 
his salesman, who happens to be red- 
headed, in his own words: 


“T suppose you think it’s funny 
When a fellow’s lost his hair, 
To chide him and remind him 
That his topknot isn’t there. 


“My hair has gone away, I know, 
There’s not much can = said; 
But what I’ve got I’m thankful for, 
And—thank God—it isn’t red. 


“But what’s the difference, anyway, 

Let our hair be there or here, 

Life’s still worth while, Recky, 

Old Thing, 
So here’s wishing you Christmas 
cheer.” 
NOTES 

C. C. Bronaugh, of the Oklahoma City, 
Okla., office of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
spent the holidays in St. Louis. 

S. P. Weldon, of S. P.. Weldon & Co., 
wholesale flour and feed dealers, Los: 
Angeles, spent part of the week in St. 
Louis. 

Ernest H. Krutzsch, of Sumner & 
Krutzsch, merchandise brokers, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., oo several days in St. 
Louis this week. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits 
and hominy, $2@2.10. 

Several proposed amendments to the 
“to arrive” rules of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis were overwhelming- 
ly defeated last Thursday. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 

oted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
ancy white patent, $5.40@5.60 bbl; 
standard patent, $5.20@5.40; medium, 











$5.10@5.20; straight, $4.90@5.10; pure 
dark, $4@4.15; rye meal, $4.40@4.50. 

H. H. Arendall, special sales repre- 
sentative of the Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent the greater 
part of the week in St. Louis. 

Word was received in St. Louis this 
week of the death of Patrick J. Flynn 
at Fostoria, Ohio. He was at one time 
widely known in Illinois milling circles. 

Arthur A. Vogel has purchased the 
interest of the late Carl Bauer in the 
Bauer Bros. bakery, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., and will assist Chris Bauer in the 
management of the business. 

R. H. Black, Minneapolis, specialist 
in grain investigation for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, was 
in St. Louis this week attending a con- 
ference of agricultural engineers, 

Charles D. Sturdevant, of the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., is 
an applicant for membership in the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis on trans- 
fer of certificate from Frank S. Cowgill. 

The baking oven operated in connec- 
tion with the café of the Grand Leader, 
one of the larger department stores in 
St. Louis, exploded as the result of an 
accumulation of gas and air over the 
Christmas holidays. The only damage 
done was to the oven. 

In view of the “special propaganda 
put out for certain purposes, and rumors 
of all kinds that had no foundation in 
fact,” a report was issued by the Piggly 
Wiggly stores to the effect that the net 
profits for November were $125,000, the 
largest in the firm’s history. 

That Missouri cattle feeders have 25 
per cent more cattle in feed lots now 
than a year ago is indicated by the re- 
turns from the principal cattle feeding 
localities of the state, according to a re- 
port issued by C. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, of the federal-state crop report- 
ing service. 

Alexander Hilton, 60 years old, vice 
president in charge of traffic of the 
Frisco Railway, died suddenly at the 
Frisco hospital, in St. Louis this week. 
It is generally thought that his death was 
indirectly due to overexertion during the 
strike of shopmen last summer. Mr. 
Hilton was widely known in southwest- 
ern traffic circles. 


The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board this week an- 
nounced the inauguration of an ocean 
letter service aboard Shipping Board 
vessels for the convenience of those who 
travel on them and have need of a rea- 
sonably quick service for handling their 
correspondence at a low rate. The serv- 
ice provides facilities whereby messages 
from a ship bound in one direction are 
transmitted by radio to a ship bound in 
the opposite direction. The receivin 
ship mails the ocean letter upon arriva 
in port. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president in charge 
of the soil products’ department of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, has 
prepared an interesting table showing 
the prices paid for No. 2 soft red winter 
wheat in the St. Louis market during the 
past 40 years, and the months in which 
extremes occurred. According to this 
table, July is the month in which the low- 
est prices are most frequently reached, 
while the highest prices generally pre- 
vail in May. The lowest range, 12%c, 
was in 1894, while the highest, $171, was 
in 1917. The lowest price quoted was 
47¥,c, in 1894, and the highest $3.42, in 
1917. 





AUSTRIA’S FLOUR IMPORTS 

In 1921 Austria imported 122,028 tons 
of flour, of which 19,145 came from the 
United States. In the first six months 
of 1922, 99,189 tons were imported, of 
which the United States furnished anly 
4,068. In 1921 Hungary supplied Aus- 
tria with nearly 40 per cent of its flour 
imports; in 1922 (six months) over 62 
per cent came from that country, while 
Jugo-Slavia supplied 19 per cent and 
the United States only 4 per cent. Aus- 
tria requires yearly 600,000 tons of for- 
eign grain and flour. Vienna alone con- 
sumes nearly one half of this amount. 





A bread shortage has been felt at 
Athens, owing to the delay in loading 
consignments of wheat for Greece at 
Marseilles. 
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DULUTH, DEC. 30 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $7.15@7.40 $7.35 @7.60 
Bakers patent ........ 6.90@7.15 7.10@7.35 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@65.80 5.25@5.50 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 3.75@4.15 
No. 2 seMolina ........ 6.15@6.40 6.10@6.35 
Durum patent ........ 5.65@5.90 5.70@5.95 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Dututh- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5. 25; No. 2 straight, $4.90; No. 3 
dark, $3.70; No. 5 blend, $5.35; No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Holiday inactivity featured the 
market. Nothing was done in the spring 
futures; very little buying interest noted in 
the cash. Sales in the latter were mostly 
for top dark and northern grades. More ac- 
tion and a broader market ruled in durum, 
though held down by the holiday spirit. 
Early strength later gave way to easiness, 
with no material price changes at the close. 
Mills picked up choice cars, paying good pre- 
miums. Cash basis is lowered. 


CLOSING PRICES 


Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 


pe Perret r rie? ers tt 128% @132% 
TOR EO cacccccoecrccscesests 600e5 wESO ES 
BOO TS cveccecvccccccevsacees 127% @131% 
DOG, BE ee veesceccvesecsences 129% @133% 
TR EE cans C4 b chen eessth sores 133% @139% 
WOG, BS cdcsicccecescccccccess 130% @136% 
Ded. BP. cccccccccsevoccsesece 131% @137% 
*Holiday. 

-—Amber durum——_ -——Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 0. 2 No.1 No. 2 
23... 110% @116% 108% @114% 102% 100% 
SB*.. esses Tvvcce sheen MPasece 08008 seene 
26... 111%@117% 109% @115% 103% 101% 


27... 113% @119% 111% @117% 105% 103% 


28... 112 @118 110 @116 104 102 

29... 109% @112% 107% @110% 100% 98% 

30. 109% @112% 107% @110% 100% 98% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 39% @41% 83 45@61 
Dec. 2 cos @esee esee oe @ee 
Dec. 39% @41% 84 45@61 
Dec. 40 @42 84% 45@61 
Dec. 39% @41% 83% 45@61 
Dec. 38% @40% 82% 45@61 
Dec. 30 38% @40% 82% 45@61 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring— ——Durum——_, 


Dec May Dec May July 
Dec, 23.. 123 121 102% 104% 01% 
TOO, Hs cucce) sveny savee £5000 02568 
Dec. 26.. 123 121 108% 105% 103% 
Dec, 27.. 124% 122 104% 107% 104 
Dec. 28.. 124 122 103% 106 103% 
Dec. a 121 120 102% 103% 101% 
Dec. . 121 120 101 103% 100% 


“Holiday. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 ae 1921 1920 
Spring .... 125 37 198 37 36 
Durum .... 675 182 245 86 10 38 
Winter oosc cee cee Lines eee eee 

Totals 800 219 444 94 47 74 

are 1 6501 24 
Oats wccece 3 93 83 1 

Bonded... 2 o* ee oe ee ee 
RYO cccsce 677 125 115 os «+ 145 
Barley .... 3 8 1 2 oe oe 

Bonded... 2 ee es 24 os es 
Flaxseed .. 146 54 48 20 25 15 


Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 

a * Bae 1920 1922 1921 1920 


GOOR: vcacds 1,681 ee oe 
Oats .csvacs st 5,242 2, 437 26 ee oe 
Oe: asiseces 2,507 620 259 53 oe ee 
Barley .... 220 183 86 52 9 1 
Flaxseed .. 340 227 1,460 oe we 1 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 30, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 








1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn } 
1,2n 8 164 105 184 8 71 
3dkn 
3 nor oe 94 20 31 8 28 
All other 
spring .. 595 372 180 8 5 62 
1, 2am a} 
1, 2 dur 716 «#61838 106 207 20 14 
All other 
durum ..1,347 1,062 955 265 44 14 
Winter .... 1 35 1 2 oe 3 
ae ee 16 280 48 80 
Totals ..2,667 1,910 1,388 977 133 272 


FLAXSEED 


Very unsettled conditions prevailed in the 
futures during the week just closed. Wide 





and constant price swings featured the entire 
list, though the current, January and May 
deliveries were the leaders. December fin- 
ished up easy and unchanged from the close 
of Dec. 23. January showed a net gain of 
6%c, May 3c and July 4c. There were de- 
liveries on December contracts the closing 
day of 95,000 bus, and 50,000 on Friday, with 
45,000 scattering throughout the month. A 
slowing up in movement showed a corre- 
sponding curtailment in cash offerings and 
trade. Crushers and elevators are taking 
over the few cars put on sale daily. Spot 
No. 1 is now based on May price to 1%c 
over; to arrive, May figure. A little stuff is 
moving out by rail for crushing account. 
Stocks are reported at 340,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 120,000 on the week. 
cm Close——, 
Dec. 31 
1921 


Opening 
Dec. 26 High Low Dec. 30 


Dec. ..$2.62 $2.66% $2.59% $2.62% $1.99% 
Jan. .. 2.56% 2.62% 2.55 2.62% 2.00 

May .. 2.41 2.49 2.41 2.44% 2.00% 
July . 2.40 2.46% 2.40 2.44 2.01% 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 30 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

NEE. 605.60. 060n 00466 c0ccecesecees $6.25@6.80 
aie rin0+4eh¥006 ee heeees 5.60@6.00 
hk Ree eee 4.50@5.00 
BecomG COMP .nccccccccccccsccecs 4.00 @ 4.40 


MILLFEED—Slack demand fore part of 
week changed to general buying in small lots 
the last few days, and prices closed the week 
unchanged. Mixed car demand good. Offer- 
ings light from all mills. Current quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $24@25; 
brown shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, $27@28. 

WHEAT—Liberal receipts and a declining 
future market caused cash buyers to limit 
purchases to some extent, and sales of hard 
wheat at the close reflected declines of 2@3c. 
Red wheat was unchanged, and the premium 
over hard varieties was one of the features 
of the market. Both local and outside mills 
made moderate purchases of sound grain. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.15@1.24, 
No. 2 $1.14@1.24, No. 3 $1.12@1.24, No. 4 
$1.10@1.21; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.29@1.30, No. 
2 $1.27@1.29, No. 3 $1.20@1.26, No. 4 $1.15 
@1.19. 


CORN—Rather heavy supplies and a mod- 
erate demand caused a decline of 2@3%c in 
corn, Buying increased slightly at the de- 
clines. Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 68% 
@69%c, No. 2 68% @69%ec, No. 3 68@68%c, 
No. 4 67%c; yellow corn, No. 1 69%c, No. 2 
69@69%ec, No. 3 68%c, No. 4 68c; mixed corn, 
No. 1 69c, No. 2 69c, No. 3 68% @68%c, No. 4 
67% @68c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 13,650 11,375 838,525 32,825 


W’t, bus.2,730,050 1,181,250 1,167,750 1,123,200 
Corn, bus..607,600 382,500 61,250 65,000 


Oats, bus..334,900 46,800 76,500 30,000 
Rye, bus... 14,300 6,600 4,400 8,800 
Barley, bus 21,000 12,000 3,900 22,100 
Bran, tons. 780 280 2,900 1,400 
Hay, tons.. 6,144 4,848 1,596 3,924 





CHICAGO, DEC. 30 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchants ........ ° $ 

Spring patents, jute ...........+. 

Spring straights, jute ............ 

Spring clears, jute ........ a 

Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ... 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.20@6.7 

Patent, 95 per cent ....-....e0e0e 5.50@6.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ........ eccece 4.90@5.10 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ............ $6.30@6.60 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.90@6.25 
Clear, southern, jute .........e00. 4.75 @5.25 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.75 @5.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.50@4.75 


WHEAT—tThere was little activity during 
the past week. Inventory period is at hand 
and, with only a fair flour demand, mills 
were not disposed to stock up freely, espe- 
cially as the December promised to be most 
erratic. Receipts of red winter were not 
large, but it was necessary to shade pre- 
miums about 4c, compared with those pre- 
vailing recently, in order to dispose of the 
offerings. Hard winters were wanted almost 
entirely for delivery purposes, and dropped 
around 2c, compared with the previous week. 
Springs were also easier, compared with the 
futures. Receipts totaled 629 cars, against 
58 last year. Shipping sales were 220,000 
bus. No. 1 red at the close was $1.31%@ 
1.88%; No. 2 red, $1.30% @1.31%; No. 1 and 
No. 2 hard, $1.26% @1.26%; No. 3 hard, $1.24 
@1.24%; No. 1 northern, $1.28@1.31; No. 2 
northern, $}.26@1.29; No. 1 dark northern, 
$1.32@1.41; No. 2 dark northern, $1.31@1.36. 

CORN—Market unsettled, in sympathy 
with the erratic fluctuations in the December 
delivery. Practically all grades went to a 
full delivery basis, with demand mainly from 
elevator interests, although there was a fair 
shipping call, with sales for the week of 
925,000 bus. Receipts, 3,667 cars, against 
1,411 last year. No. 2 mixed 73% @74c, No. 











3 mixed 71@72c; No. 2 yellow 74% @75%c, 
No. 3 yellow 71@73c; No. 2 white 74%@ 
74%c, No. 3 white 71@71%c. 

RYE—Export inquiries showed material 
improvement, but domestic milling demand 
remains slow. Receipts for the week, 96 
cars; last year, 10. Sales for shipment to- 
taled 25,000 bus. No. 2 closed at 89% @90c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbls..... 262 172 206 129 
Wheat, bus.... 946 215 230 106 
Corn, DUB. ....- 6,173 2,796 1,305 2,106 
Oats, bus...... 1,858 1,006 850 1,070 
Rye, bus....... 169 30 222 203 
Barley, bus.... 174 93 46 58 


Receipts and shipments of flour at Chicago 
in 1922 established a new record. Arrivals 
were 2,818,000 bbls in excess of the previous 
year, while shipments gained 3,480,000. Re- 
ceipts of corn were the largest in history, 
and exceeded those of 1921 by over 10,000,000 
bus. Shipments were the second largest on 
record. Comparative figures for two years 
(000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1 1 





922 1921 1922 921 
Flour, bbls... 13,729 10,911 11,202 7,722 
Wheat, bus.. 657,850 45,700 50,385 41,073 
Corn, bus.... 193,271 182,982 119,451 117,313 
Oats, bus.. 87,141 82,729 73,732 68,927 
Rye, bus..... 5,534 4,215 5,390 8,857 
Barley, bus.. 9,938 7,763 3,312 4,297 
ST. LOUIS, DEC. 30 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
PE AD och cc sretenccsoevene $6.75 @7.25 
EE 2.64.6 u.0 64-4:6 0442094 O58 0 RO 6.40 @6.80 
ee GO on eek eieadernea ee 5.00@5.75 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
ME 6 6o0 44k seen senses tanuewes 6.25 @6.60 
eer errs Tort eee 5.60@6.00 
Wivrat ClOAP 2... cee ccssccccscevees 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
0 AP re ee eer ee 6.25@6.50 
SEED. ct edb4.ceedtbeeetecenewe® 5.60@6.00 
WANES COOP oo oon c bccn bse cccvees 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—There was a downward tend- 
ency to prices, although demand for all 
grades was fairly good. Offerings light, but 
sufficient to take care of the demand. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter 
bran, $26@26. th soft bran, $26.50@27; gray 
shorts, $29@30 

WHEAT—Good soft winter scarce. De- 
mand light at steady prices. Limited accu- 
mulative and shipping demand for hard win- 
ter. Receipts, 342 cars, against 342 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 8 red, $1.35@1.37; 
No. 4 red, $1.24@1.25; No. 2 hard, $1.21. 

CORN—Public offerings heavy. Cash de- 
mand showed considerable improvement. 
Receipts, 480 cars, against 437. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn, 70c; No. 2 yellow, 72@73c; No. 3 
yellow, 70@71c. 

OATS—Futures about steady, some De- 
cember oats selling at 46c, and May offered 
at the same price. Receipts, 196 cars, against 
138, Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 47@48c; No. 3 
oats, 46@47c; No. 4 oats, 44@465c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis.. 102,250 72,550 92,625 69,195 
Wheat, bus. 783,600 643,200 471,010 303,835 
Corn, bus... 731,900 704,400 236,605 1,022,020 
Oats, bus... 634,000 408,000 319,940 ane 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 4,400 8 ..... 0,650 
Barley, bus. 22,400 16,000 10,240 3 580 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 30 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 


ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 

This year Last year 
Spring @atent ........ $7.25@7.85 $7.85@8.40 
Spring straight ...... 6.65@7.10 6.75@7.80 
PEGs GIOGP cc ccccesec 5.40@5.80 6.00@5.75 
Second clear ......... 4.10@5.10 4.00@4.50 
Kansas patent ....... 7.00@7.10 6.00@6.75 
Kansas straight ...... 6.60@6.70 5.75@6.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.90@6.00 5.30@6.45 
Rye flour, straight ... 5.20@5.30 4.70@5.80 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.50@4.75 3.80@5.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs.... ett tye 1.45@1,50 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs.... 5@1.90 1.40@1.45 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs.... +i 8001, 85 1.35@1.40 


MILLFEED—Unchanged, but firmly held. 
Receipts, 180 cars; last year, 570; shipments, 
7,907; last year, 5,531. Mills sold out, and 
generally out of market until new year. 
Bran in best request, mostly for immediate 
shipment. Good demand for middlings. Of- 
fers very light. Inquiry for January-Febru- 
ary shipment good, but sales light, account 
premiums asked. Comparative prices, in 
100-lb sacks: 


This year Last year 
Standard bran. ...$27.00@28.00 $24.00@25.00 
St. fine middlings. 26.50@27.00 24.00@25.00 
Winter bran ...... -@28.00 25.00@25.50 
Flour middlings... 28. 00@29. 00 26.00@27.00 
Red dog ......08 31.00@33.00 30.00@33.00 
Rye feed ......... mehee 6 e 21.50@22.00 


Hominy feed . @31.50 
Reground oat feed 13. 00@13. 50 


Old process oil 
meal 53.50@54.50 .....@47.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 48. ero 00 42.00@45.00 
Gluten feed ...... -@40.35 .....@36.65 
WHEAT—Declined ‘1@20. Receipts, 43 
cars; last week, 40; last year, 11. All de- 


23.00 @23.50 





scriptions salable for milling and shipping; 
offerings light. Basis easier, especially on 
winters. Fancy No. 1 dark northern sold 
12@14c over Minneapolis May price; No. 1 
red winter, 5@6c over December price; No. 
1 hard winter, lc over. No. 1 dark Dakota 
northern closed at $1.30@1.36, No. 2 $1.25@ 
1.33, No. 3 $1.22@1.30; No. 1 red winter 
$1.31@1.32, No. 2 $1.29@1.31, No. 3 $1.24@ 
1.28; No. 1 hard winter $1.26@1.26%, No. 2 
$1.24% @1.25, No. 3 $1.21@1.23; No. 1 mixed 
$1.19% @1.26, No. 2 $1.17%@1.24, No. 3 
$1.16 @1.22. 

RYE—Declined %c Receipts, 108 cars; 
last week, 96; last year, 17. Shipping de- 
mand for fair offerings continued; millers 
inactive. Basis better; No. 2 sold 1@1%c 
under May price. No. 1 closed at 88%@ 
89%c; No, 2, 88% @89%c; No. 3, 88% @88%c; 
No. 4, 86% @88\c. 

CORN—Declined % @1\c. 
cars; last week, 282; last year, 422. Basis 
fractionally easier; No. 3 white, 1@1\c 
under May price; yellow 14% @1%c under; 
mixed 1% @2c under. Receipts fair, and de- 
mand from shippers and industries fair. No. 
3 white closed at 71% @71%c; No. 3 yellow, 
70% @71%c; No. 3 mixed, 70% @70%c. 

OATS—Declined %@lc. Receipts, 246 
cars; last week, 236; last year, 132. Offer- 
ings fair; cereal buyers and shippers bought 
daily. Basis improved; No. 3 white spot 
sold at %@2c under May price, according 
to weight, closing at 43@44c. 

BARLEY—Declined 1@2c. 
cars; last week, 90; 
steady and quiet. 


Receipts, 337 


Receipts, 139 
last year, 64. Market 
Receipts small and low 


grades dull. Pearling is sought. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 70 
@73c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 63@70c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 61@65c; feed, 
59@64c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— a 
1922 1921 922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 6,290 22,050 48, 221 14,810 
Wheat, bus.. 60,200 14,850 45,100 8,250 
Corn, bus.... 498,760 601,075 154,896 303,450 
Oats, bus.... 520,290 279,180 439,400 186,650 
Barley, bus.. 205,400 98,880 54,660 29,150 
me, Wihas.< 166,970 22,240 41,660 7,550 
Feed, tons... 180 570 7,907 6,531 





BUFFALO, DEC. 30 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
BUOSt PACOME GHTEME occ scccccccces $7.40 @7. ~ 
EE oe 0 6 5.05 0.0'6:4 6.46.0 pA Oe 7.00 @7.2 
i. £§ eee 5.60@5. 85 5 
PE RED co vrcacrscdevasesere -@4.00 
TS ee eee 5. 75 @5. 85 
BG: MEE eins ocavesitinvessawes 5.25@5.50 
TIO, GT coco cvccseccscovecoeses 4.50@4.75 
Sacked 
BN RE BOE. ig cn win ds cawesesccues $.....@31.00 


Standard middlings, per ton.... 
Mixed feed 


30.50 @31.00 
34.50 @35.00 





Flour middlings ........ - @34.00 
Red dog, per ton ........ 34.50@35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs 2.00@ 2.10 


34.25 @35.00 
33.75 @ 34.50 
35.50 @ 36.00 

- @44.25 
54.00@55.00 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 
Cracked corn, per ton 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 
Gluten feed, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 


Oil meal, 31@34 per cent, ton. 53.00@54.00 
Rolled oats, 90 Ibs, sacked ..... 2.95@ 3.00 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... «.-@16.00 
Buckwheat, 106 IDG ...cccsecece 2.00@ 2.10 


WHEAT—No offerings on track except 
some low grades, for which there was no 
inquiry. Receipts, 11 cars. 

CORN—Fairly good demand, but, with lib- 
eral offerings, buyers were looking for lower 
prices and there was a steady decline, the 
close being 2%c under last week, and the 
feeling easy. Receipts for the week, 230 
cars, 


OATS—tTrade quiet all week and offerings 
light, closing %c lower than the opening, 
and few cars on the market at that decline. 
Receipts for the week, 115 cars. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 52%c; No. 3 white, 50%c; No. 4 
white, 48%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Some choice malting sold at 80c 
on track. No offerings in store. Malting was 
quoted at 78c@80c, and feed at 74@7é6c, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—No receipts. No. 2 was quoted at 
the close at $1.01, on track, through billed. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 30 

FLOUR—Market dull, as is usual at this 
time of year, and large stocks on hand have 
not helped situation. Export market rather 
quiet. Prices unchanged. Quotations: spring 
fancy patents $7.85@8.60, standard patents 
$6.75 @7.15, first clears $6@6.25; hard winter 
short patents $6.60@7, straights $6.25@6.60, 
first clears $5.25@5.75; soft winter straights, 
$6@6.25; rye, $5@5.50,—all in jute. Receipts 
to and including Dec. 29, 171,617 bbls. 

WHEAT—The December position displayed 
strong resistance to pressure, with covering 
by belated shorts. Sentiment generally in 
favor of higher prices. Quotations: No. 2 
red, c.if., $1.839%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.51%: No. 2 hard winter, $1.39%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.38%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.26. Receipts to and including 
Dec. 29, 1,617,200 bus. 

CORN—Prices declined. 
mary points heavy, and market felt influ- 
ence of prospective hedging pressure. Prices: 
No. 2 yellow, 89%c; No. 2 mixed, 89c; No. 2 
white, 89%c. Receipts to and including Dec. 
29, 26,600 bus, 

OATS—Market easier, in sympathy with 
wheat and corn. Receipts at primary points 





Receipts at pri- 





62 


a little larger, but no evidence of any 
pressure on cash position. Prices: No. 
white, 66c; No. 3 white, 55c. Receipts to 
and including Dec. 29, 476,000 bus, 





BOSTON, DEC. 30 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $8.25@8.50 


Spring patents, standard ........ 7.15 @7.85 
Spring first clears .........0++.0% 5.50@5.65 
Hard winter patents ........+.... 6.25 @7.65 


Soft winter patents .......-....++5 6.90@8.00 


Soft winter straights ..........+. 6.40 @7.25 
Soft winter clears .......+s-+ee6. 5.50@6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .........- 5.25 @5.50 


MILLFEED—Demand slow, with market a 
shade lower. Spring bran, $33.50@33.75 ton 
for pure and $33.25@33.50 for standard; win- 
ter bran, $34@34.50; middlings, $33.50@ 
38.50; mixed feed, $35@38; red dog, $39; 
gluten feed, $47.50; gluten meal, $59.75; hom- 
iny feed, $38; stock feed, $38; oat hulls, 
reground, $21; cottonseed meal, $53@58; lin- 
seed meal, $57.560,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firm, with good de- 
mand for granulated yellow at $2.20; bolted 
yellow, $2.15; feeding meal and cracked 
corn, $1.85,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Good demand, with market 
steady at $3.20 for rolled and $3.62 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c~Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bblis.... 25,760 20,025 ..... 

Wheat, bus...610,765 139,555 we 689 758, 027 
Corn, bus...c- 8,730 cose 1,860 .coce 
Oats, bus..... 41, "060 125,365 42,895 72,395 
Rye, bus...... 71,485 = wseee 178,128 ...+- 
Barley, bus... 15,600 ...-+ «eece ° 
Millfeed, tons. ..... | MTT TT eee Te 
Oatmeal, cases 2,400 1,886 cece coves 
Oatmeal, sacks .....- 1,860 .ccce cevecc 

RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 
1922 1921 

WOO. CORE ccccscctvcee 127,460 76,300 
Wheat, BUS ....ccccccee 2,257,907 1,016,420 
COrm, BUM ccccsccdccver 6,73 4,430 
Gate, WES .ccescvececcsece 187,680 276,540 
MPO, BUS wcccccccccccce 265,365 1,280 
PONONT, DED sccscecccese 17,675 10,000 
Millfeed, tons ........+. 234 13 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 1,180 479 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 11,150 7,910 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ ceecce 9,025 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Dec. 30: 191,602 bus wheat and 16,627 
bus barley to Liverpool; 618,364 bus wheat 





and 85,761 bus rye to Rotterdam; 279,450 
bus wheat to Genoa. 
RECEIPTS DURING 1922 

1922 1921 
Wier, BOS .0.cscccocee 1,243,424 1,093,784 
Wheat, Dus ...cccccsce 
COG, DD scccccccevess 
TORR, BED cv ccccvcvoccns 
RYO, DUB ..c.cccccccses 
Barley, bus 
Millfeed, tons 
Corn meal, bbis ....... 14,341 7,181 
Oatmeal, cases ....-++- 141,093 66,599 
Oatmeal, sacks ....+.++ 24,617 24,247 

EXPORTS DURING 1922 

1922 1921 
Flour, Dbia ......scccee 193,844 50,614 
Wheat, bus .......+.+. 7,903,890 2,315,408 
COFM, DUB ccccccccccecs 1,810,77 1,358,300 
GOR, BEB accccccccsese 2,900,996 706,489 
TG, WU sewes sccveveve 421,515 242,988 
Barley, bus 123,326 39,970 
Millfeed, tons ... 30 336 
Core meal, BBS ..ccces 8 «=e veses 550 
Oatmeal, cases 119,142 37,200 
Oatmeal, sacks 7,099 13,150 








TOLEDO, DEC, 30 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.05@6.10; local springs, 
$6.55@6.80; local hard winters, $6.05. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ...........- $30.00 @32.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 31.00@ 32.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... + eee + @32.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 67 cars, 59 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 77 cars, 67 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 21 cars, 20 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 95,200 15,400 149,785 100,360 
Corn, bus.... 96,250 87,500 27,475 46,765 
Oats, bus.... 43,050 28,700 5,550 9,600 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 30 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 





Spring first patent ....... WeTiTr of. As | 
Spring standard patent ........ -. 6.60@6.85 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.65 @6.90 
Hard winter straight .... . 6.15 @6.40 
Soft winter short patent ...... - 6.60@6.85 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.656@5.90 
Rye flour, White ..ccccccscccecese 5.25 @5.65 
Rye flour, standard .........+.6. - 4.40@4.85 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ........... oa« oe 
City mills’ winter patent ...........- eoe 9.88 
City mills’ winter straight............ 7.26 


MILLFEED—Higher in most instances, but 
generally neglected. Quotations. in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33@34; soft 
winter bran, $34@34.50; standard middlings, 
$33@34; flour middlings, $35@36; red dog, 
$37@38; city mills’ middlings, $33@34. 

WHEAT—Declined 2% @2%c; demand and 
movement moderate. Receipts, 251,799 bus; 
exports, 385,604; stock, 1,929,426. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.34%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.33%; range of 
southern for week, 90c@$1.36. 

CORN—Up %@1%c; movement and de- 
mand light. Receipts, 79,689 bus; exports, 
283,141; stock, 1,271,065. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, old, track, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





88c; contract, spot, 84%c; No. 2, spot, 86%c; 


January, 82%c; range of new southern for 
week, 80@85%c; new near-by yellow cob, 
bbl, $4. 


OATS—Steady; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 97,834 bus; stock, 447,641. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 55c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 54%c. 

RYE—Lost %c; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 899,576 bus; exports, 591,- 
186; stock, 2,184,464. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.00%; a small bag lot 
of southern sold at 95c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 





Receipts and exports in December, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 
7—-Receipts— r-Exports— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbis..... 143 94 69 11 
Wheat, bus. 2,383 1,772 2,374 1,871 
Corn, bus...... 750 3,546 1,407 3,266 
Gaete, BEB. ccece 237 52 wes 50 
Rye, bus....... 2,776 1,330 2,325 1,138 
Barley, bus.... 14 10 soe 30 
Malt, bus...... 26 14 39 eee 
Buckwheat, bus 5 1 eee eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 2 eee coe 
PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 30 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 22,- 
330,795 lbs in sacks. Exports, 500 sacks to 
Havana, 6,675 to Danzig and 198 to Reval. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: 


Spring first patent ...........6-- $7.40@7.70 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00 @7.25 
Spring first clear ...........+ eeeee 6.00@6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ........+++. 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight .......+++..+. 5.75 @6.50 


but steady under 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet, 
$5.50@5.75 bbl 


light offerings. Quotations: 
in sacks, according to quality. 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and quiet at $4.20 per 98-lb sack. 
MILLFEED—In scant supply, and market 
firm and-higher under a fair demand. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 





Bering TEM .cscceccc Geert evaaee $34.00 @34.50 
Soft winter bran .........++. -+ 34.50@35.00 
Standard middlings . +» 33.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ..... -. 85.00@37.00 
MOG GOT csocvcvescsccvecesece «+ 38.00@39.00 


WHEAT—Market advanced ic early in 
week, but subsequently declined 3c and closed 


quiet. Receipts, 1,077,107 bus; exports, 1,- 
316,756; stock, 1,779,958. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

ts BG: WD 5 6c ccccwcseevins $1.34@1.35 
PEO, S TO WERE vcvccccccccccees 1.31@1.32 
We. 4 FOG WEEE oc csccccccccccce 1.27@1.28 
No. 6 red winter .........-+ee008 1.23@1.24 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky........ 1.25@1.27 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.20@1.22 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ 1.12@1.14 


Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Advanced 1%c, but afterwards lost 
le of improvement. Receipts, 175,378 bus; 
exports, 60,040; stock, 509,864. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 883@83%c, 
No. 3 81@82c, No. 4 79% @80c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 84@85c; No. 3 yel- 


low, 83@84c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but steadily 
held. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy...$....@1.94 
Granulated white meal, fancy.... .... @1.94 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ oes @1.94 
White table meal, fancy ......... ....@1.94 
White corn flour, fancy .........-. 2.00 @ 2.25 
Yellow corn fleur, fancy ......... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .........+ «se.- @1.94 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

24 pkgs 24 oz each .........+.- we -@2.00 


OATS—Demand only moderate, but offer- 
ings light and values well sustained. Re- 
ceipts, 31,462 bus; stock, 518,463. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white 54% @55%c, No. 3 white 
53% @54c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without.important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.90; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25 





MINNEAPOLIS, JAN. 3 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lets, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

Jan, 3 Year ago 


- -$6.90@7.35 $6.90@7.20 
- 6.70@6.80 6.45@6.95 
+--+, 6.50@6.55 6.15@6.60 

--+ 5.40@5.50 4.00@4.40 
+ 3.70@3.90 2.75@3.30 


Short patent, 98-lb 

cotton 
Standard patent 
Second patent . 
*First clear, jute . ° 
*Second clear, jute... 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Jan. 3), in 
jute, were: 





Jan. 3 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ..... ee 30@5.40 $5.30@5.40 
Durum flour .......+. 40@4.50 4.40@4.50 
ClOAP .cccces ccceccese sc0o8. 90 3.60@3.65 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan. 6.2... wesres 194,000 231,965 430,390 

1922 1921 1920 1919 
Dec. 30... 214,850 202,160 236,380 432,030 
Dec. 23... 264,185 206,140. 248,690 335,280 
Dec. 16... 291,585 222,486 279,480 403,380 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 
Jan, 6.... ecce 8 eeceece 3,570 1,615 
1922 1921 1920 1919 
Dec. 30... 2,500 ...... 3,315 5,110 
Dec. 23... 4,678 .. . 1,070 7,950 
Dec. 16... |) ee 1,430 6,800 





January 3, 1923 








OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Oct. 28. 56 61,350 251,302 249,177 eee eee 
Nov. 4. 53 56,390 228,425 211,289 


53 59,240 245,796 173,995 oe 
54 60,290 266,536 175,073 785 
55 60,840 263,998 165,439 eee 
54 61,140 206,191 172,022 
55 61,540 228,530 171,950 
47 52,890 195,345 145,425 
56 61,590 194,345 171,615 
46 49,540 136,490 103,870 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 3), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Nov. 11. 
Nov. 18. 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 2.. 
Dec, 9.. 
Dec, 16. 
Dec. 23. 
Dec. 30. 


Jan. 3 Year ago 
25.00@25.50 $21.00@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 21.50@22.50 
Flour middlings... 27.00@28.00 23.00@25.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@31.00 26.00@30.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


| PPT REST ETE $ 








eseceese $27.50 @27.75 
+. 28.25 @28.50 
«+ 28.75 @29.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. -. 29.25@29. +4 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. ..... @24. 
White corn meal, ‘granulatedt.. ere | 2. te 
Corn meal, yellowft ....+.++++++ 10@ 2.15 
Rye flour, white* ........+-+.+6. ri 90@ 4.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .. ° 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 6.45@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbit 6.35@ 6.40 
Rolled OBte®® ....ccccccccccocs oe -@ 2.75 
Linseed oil meal*® .........+.++. 52.00 @53.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. {Per bbi in sacks. 


**90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Dec, 37 ...... $1.2656 @1.345% $1.245 @1.32% 
Dec. 28 ...... 1.25% @1.33% 1.23% @1.31% 
Dec. 29 ...... 1.22% @1.30% 1.19% @1.28% 
Dec. 30 ...... serene 31% 1.20% @1.29% 
Jan, 1° ...... o@ .ccces 
JOR. B cccccrs iis% OLa8% 1.17% @1. 26% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
WOO BF cc ccss $1.2356 @1.30% $1.215% @1.28% 
Dec. 38 ...... 1.22% @1.29% 1.20%@1.27% 
Dee, 89 ....2. 1.18% @1.26% 1.16% @1.24% 
Dee. BO ....0% 1.195% @1.27% 1.17% @1.25% 
SOR BP csccce -@.. 900006 MBcwe tes 
FOR. |B saccass 1.16% @1. 24% 1.14% @1.22% 
Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
BT cces $1. ye 92 24% 30..... $1.20% $1.21% 
Jan. May July 
BB. n.cee 1.22% 1.88% 1°..... Recesecs Brrvane 
ee 1.19% 1.20% 2...... 1.18% 1.14% 
*Holiday. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


(SS Brey $1.125 @1.14% $1.035% @1.08 % 
WG, BB ncces - 1.11% @1.13% 1.02% @1.07% 
Dee. BD. . cece 1.07% @1.10% -99% @1.04% 
Dee. BO ...c0 1.09% @1.12% 99% @1.04% 
we BF vowcau @.. oD vocsce 
TOR. B ncccece 106% @1.08% “196% @ 97% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Dee; OF vvvvcs $1.10% @1.12% $1.02% @1.05% 
Bek, Be <esaes 1.09% @1.11% 1.01% @1.04% 
OG, BD .ccece 1.05% @1.08% 97% @1.01\% 
Wes. BO . cos, 1.07% @1.10% .98% @1.02% 
Jan. : se ehne se re! 
TOM. B ccvcecs 1.045% @1.065%  .95% @ .96% 

“Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Dec. Corn Oats 
26. 683% @64% 39% @41% 
27. 64% @64% 40% @41% 


Barley 
83% @83% 
82% @82% 
«++» @82% 
Re ae Pe 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 31 

Dec. 30 Dec. 23 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 4,886,000 5,441,850 934,990 
Flour, bbis....... 27,271 32,477 22,807 
Millstuff, tons. 3,714 5,449 784 
Corn, bus. +-+ 208,600 273,240 337,960 
Oats, bus........ 738,140 837,520 358,900 
Barley, bus...... 444,360 614,960 55,770 
Rye, bus......... 693,500 674,250 39,900 
Flaxseed, bus.. 151,960 197,820 34,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Dec. 31 


Dec. 30 Dec. 23 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 961,080 937,020 250,200 
Flour, bbis....... 252,380 275,715 209,324 
Millstuff, tons. 10,761 12,263 8,870 
Corn, bus........ 84,500 143,000 179,550 
Oats, bus........ 645,840 787,200 360,640 
Barley, bus...... 224,940 269,700 83,600 
Rye, BU .o.cssee 376,680 366,030 15,840 
Flaxseed, bus.... 25,620 20,440 8,850 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Dec. 31 Jan.1 Jan. 3 


Dec. 30 Dec. 23 1921 1921 1920 
Corn ... 113 112 662 352 133 
Oats ..11,821 12,072 22,313 7,702 3,702 
Barley... 708 553 «1,135 =61,532 901 
Rye ....1,952 1,876 1,210 81 6,339 
Flaxseed. 26 21 395 §=61,038 49 





MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 

reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Dec. 31 Jan. 1 














Dec. 30-Dec. 23 1921 1921 

wee. 8 GRRE ccces 1,889 1,531 1,615 1,566 
No. 1 northern... 436 373 119 125 
No. 2 northern.. 363 322 318 25 
GUROTS oi ccscecs 3,808 3,366 6,358 6,256 
BOOM  ccectver 6,496 5,592 8,410 7,973 
ER. BUNS vcesces 8,520 S.30G 3 .ccce § cccce 
ee Eee 22,688 22,029 ...66 ceeoos 
Im 1988 ..coce. 500 G25 nvese§=6secve 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-~Minneapolis— — Duluth———, 





Track To. arr. Track Dec. May 
Dec, 2 < 60% 2.53 2.60 2.60 2.44 
Dec. 7: ‘ 2.63 2.61 2.66% 2.66% 2.48% 
Dec. 28... 2.61 2.58 2.60% 2.60% 2.46% 
Dec. 29... 2.57% 2.56 2.60 2.60 2.44 
Dec, 30... 2.57 sented tebe 2.62% 2.44% 
TOR. 19.0.6 scccce se0eee seeeece 

*Holiday. 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 
30, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts— oo 
1922 














1922 1921 
Minneapolis . 3,031 2,431 676 eet 
Duluth ,...... 2,950 2,183 2,595 2,714 
Totals ...... - 5981 4,614 3,271 3,381 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -——In store—, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis 152 35 86 26 395 1,028 
Duluth..... 146 54 48 340 227 1,461 








Totals ... 298 89 134 366 622 2,489 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 30, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 730 1,122 415 1,685 59 

Boston ..... 3 1 42 1 eee 

Buffalo .....4,688 427 1,276 1,510 916 

Afloat ....4,238 ase 797 399 

Chicago ....2,310 8,780 9, 196 645 241 
Detroit ..... 36 42 69 27 


St. Joseph... 868 206 146 21 6 
Duluth .....2,573 32 640 2,507 220 
Galveston ... eee * 1 ees 
Indianapolis. 455 145 304 

Kan. City...4,348 613 
Milwaukee... 142 248 781 246 167 
Sioux City... 294 301 497 40 10 











Minneapolis 6,49 113 11,821 1,952 708 
N. Orleans..2,031 1,307 18 
New York...1,258 1,061 2,429 230 344 
Omaha ..... 1,898 904 2,118 123 14 
Peoria ...... 1 341 341 eee eee 
Philadelphia. 900 396 516 68 1 
St. Louis ...1,224 725 275 8 5 
Toledo ..... 1,340 96 312 5 ose 
Canals ...... 381 Cee soe 10 32 
Totals ...37,673 16,760 32,391 10,193 3,199 
Last year. .49,468 23,279 67,728 6,770 2,945 
Increases: Wheat, 2,298,000 bus; corn, 1,- 
972,000; rye, 883,000; barley, 322,000. De- 
creases: Oats, 155,000 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 1,220 98 30 24 
a 744 49 125 


Grain Growers .. ive 
Fort William ... 696 123 156 6 
G. FZ. FP. 
North Western .. 
Port Arthur ..... 
Can. Gov't 

Sask. Co-op. 
Private elevators. 


8 
6,147 693 341 56 











Totals .......-. 17,674 2,161 1,601 412 
Year ago ........ 20,804 4,427 1,383 624 
Receipts ........ 4,994 591 335 60 


Rail shipments .. 934 198 37 37 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 40 
No. 1 northern. .8,970 
No. 2 northern. .1,859 
No. 3 northern... 687 





No. 4 94 
No. 5 8 
No. 16 
Feed 6 
Durum 345 
Winter 10 
Special bin ..... 2 
eer 621 
Private ........ 6,147 

Total ..cccee 18,790 








Minn hi luth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls—7, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Dec. 26 ...1,459 173 99 41 836 495 
Dec. 27 ... 646 173 157 12 1,361 447 
Dec. 28 ... 453 83 434 560 377 386 
Dec. 29 ... 609 110 96 38 1,187 412 
Dec, 30 ... 370 151 138 21 629 454 





1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

Jan. 1° ... «ee aoe eee dee eee see 

Totals ..3,537 690 924 162 4,390 2,194 
*Holiday. 





A number of Azoreans, now residents 
of California, have started a subscrip- 
tion for the purchase of corn to be sent 
to the unfortunate people of the island. 
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Toronto, Ont., Dec. 30, 1922 








Holiday conditions rule in the sprin 
wheat flour market. Trading light, onl 
prices show little change. Mills do not 
expect improved buying for another week 
or more. Quotations on Dec. 30: top 
patents, jute, $7.10 bbl; seconds, $6.60; 
first clears, $6.40,—in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash. 

Ontario soft winters are offering more 
freely, but demand is poor and sales are 
limited. Prices are high in relation to 
springs, which restricts business consid- 
erably. Ninety per cent patents are of- 
fering at $5.25 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, basis Montreal freights, 
cash against documents. 

Sales of flour for export are extreme- 
ly small. Mills are not pressing for busi- 
ness, and cable inquiries are - Ba toa 
minimum. One lot of export patent 
springs was’ sold on Dec. 28 at 37s 9d 
per 280 lbs, while most mills are now 
asking 37s 6d, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Janu- 
ary seaboard. Top patents, when want- 
ed, bring 3s over the export grade. 
Ninety per cent winters are being of- 
fered to Glasgow and other United King- 
dom markets at 37s 6d per 280 lbs, cot- 
ton, for January loading, with bids about 
Is less. No sales are reported. 

Brokers, buying for export, are paying 
mills $5.30 bbl for spring and $5.10 for 
winter export grades, bulk basis, their 
bags, seaboard. 

MILLFEED 

The market is active and firm at for- 
mer prices. Car lots are at a premium 
of $2@8 ton over mixed car prices. Mills 
are quoting bran at $24 ton and shorts 
at $26, bags included, net cash, in mixed 
cars with flour, delivered, Ontario points. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is in fair supply 
at last week’s prices. Mills are paying 
farmers $1.10 bu for No. 2 red or white, 
in wagonloads, at their doors, and car 
lots bring $1.15@1.18, on track, points 
of shipment in the country. Stocks of 
spring wheat at Georgian Bay ports have 
been depleted by sales for export, and 
many Ontario mills are now buying all- 
rail grain. No. 1 northern is quoted at 
$1.26 bu, track, Bay ports, and all-rail 
at $1.34, delivered, Ontario milling points, 
with other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are in steady 
demand at former prices. Rolled oats 
are selling at $3.25 per 90-lb bag, mixed 
car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. For export, 
rolled oats are offering at 42s 6d and 
oatmeal at 40s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, seaboard loading basis. Oat 
hulls are quoted at $12@14 ton, bags, 
Montreal. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are moderately active. 
Prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
621%4c bu, cars, Ontario points; No. 2 
yellow corn, 8714,¢, track, Goderich; No. 
2 white Ontario oats, 45@46c, country 
points; barley, 59@6lc; rye, 84@86c; 
whole wheat screenings, $24 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

NOTES 

George A. Macdonald, manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Sauabevem Ont., is 
spending the year end holidays in Chi- 
cago. 


Ocean rates for flour to the United 
Kingdom are quoted at 22c per 100 lbs; 
Rotterdam, 22c; Hamburg, 22c; Copen- 


hagen, 25c; Christiania, 25c,—American 
funds. 


E. W. B. Snider, St. Jacobs, Ont., is 
rebuilding the chopping plant which was 
burned, together with the flour mill be- 
longing to this company, and will op- 
erate it during the winter. It is under- 
stood the work on this part of the new 
plant is well advanced. 


There is a feeling among millers in 
this part of Canada that, early in Janu- 
ary, demand for flour for export, which 
has been dull, will revive. Inquiries indi- 
cate an increasing interest in Canadian 
goods, and when prices are brought into 
line, business in volume will result. 


Exports of bran from Canada to the 
United States in November amounted 
to 16,100 tons, and to other countries 
1,460, a total of 17,560 tons, against 6,800 
exported last year. Exports of oatmeal 
and rolled oats from Canada in Novem- 
ber totaled 3,088,500 Ibs, against 6,444,200 
in 1921 and 6,797,300 in 1920. 


F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, was in To- 
ronto on Dec, 28. The office of the 
association in Montreal is busy, and good 
work in the interest of the Canadian 
milling industry is being done this winter. 
A fine statistical service for the benefit 
of members is being built up, and the 
association is also active in promoting 
the general interest of the mills in mat- 
ters relating to the export trade. 

Advices from British Guiana indicate 
that Canadian mills are rapidly captur- 
ing the whole of the flour trade of that 
part of the British Empire. Out of a 
total importation of 160,321 bags in the 
year, Canada supplied 146,000. This 
business is being picked up at the ex- 
pense of the United States mills which 
formerly had a large share of the trade. 
Apparently, American mills did not do 
quite 5,000 bags of business in 1922. 

J. D. Stone, proprietor of the Stone 
Laboratories, London, Ont., states in 
a letter to this office that this new enter- 
prise he has established for the purpose 
of giving quick laboratory tests on flour 
and other grain products to Ontario 
mills is meeting with satisfactory re- 
sponse on the part of millers. As this 
laboratory becomes better known, millers 
are pata | it more freely, and Mr. 
Stone expects he will be kept busy. On- 
tario millers have not yet learned fully 
to appreciate the value of service of 
this kind, but as competition exerts in- 
creasing pressure they will learn to use 
the laboratory at London as regularly as 
they use any other part of the facilities 
available for standardizing their prod- 
ucts. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—The slackness that 
has characterized the market both in 
spring and winter wheat flours is not al- 
together attributable to the holiday sea- 
son, although that naturally exerts its 
influence. As far as spring wheat flour 
is concerned, buyers have in most cases 
proves for their wants till well into 

anuary. Though business is quiet, the 
firm tone of the market has been main- 
tained. Millers are busy filling old or- 
ders and completing contracts. Car lots 
of first patents have sold at $7.10 bbl, 
jute, ex-track, seconds at $6.60 and 
strong bakers at $6.40, less 10c bbl spot 
cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour 
remains unchanged. 0 ig from 
millers are few, spot stocks light, and 
demand very quiet. Car lots of choice 
gen have sold all week at $5.65@5.75 

bl, secondhand jute, ex-track; smaller 
quantities, $5.90@6, ex-store. Winter 
wheat patents sold at $6.50 bbl, new cot- 
ton, ex-store. 


Demand for white corn flour is some- 
what limited, and the market remains 
steady at $5@5.10 bbl, jute, delivered. 

The tone of the market has been main- 
tained. Demand from American buyers 
is good, but the volume of business has 
been reduced and work hampered con- 
siderably by shortage of available for- 
eign cars. Domestic trade is quiet. Man- 
itoba bran is quoted, car lots, $24 ton, 
shorts at $26, and middlings at $31, in 
bags, delivered. 

NOTES 

Demand for rolled oats is steady at 
$3.20@3.30 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

C. Ritz, manager of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., spent th holidays at his home 
in Mitchell, Ont. 

Grain carried through the Lachine 
Canal in 1922 amounted to 87,731,212 
bus, as compared with 65,542,861 in 1921. 

Flour arrivals in Montreal during the 
week ending Dec. 30, total 67,110 sacks. 
Receipts of wheat, 178,754 bus; corn, 
13,428; oats, 50,882; barley, 16,636. 

The employees of the James M. 
Aird Co., Ltd., Montreal bakers, met 
just before Christmas to participate in 
the annual function at which the Sick 
and Dividing Club inaugurated by this 
firm pays out a yearly bonus to each em- 
ployee according to his age and length 
of service. This house organization also 
provides for sick and death benefits for 
employees of the firm in case of need. 

A. E. Perks. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—The flour market of 
western Canada is not much changed. 
No new business is reported, and that 
coming from domestic consumers is very 
light. This will undoubtedly be the situ- 
ation of the market for several weeks. 
Demand for flour is at a low ebb, and 
prices remain unchanged. 

For TT at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
| patent springs are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first clears 
at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cot- 
ton, 10c over this basis. Saskatchewan 
and Alberta points are 10c under Mani- 
toba, and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers and other car lot buyers 
get ‘special prices. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are selling well at un- 
chan prices. Demand is excellent, 
and ahead of any of the other grain mar- 
kets in this regard. Quotations: bran 
$18 ton, in mixed cars with flour, and 
shorts $20, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 





WHEAT 


The large proportion of demand for 
wheat is coming from domestic millers, 
and is for No. 3 northern. Very little 
interest is being taken from other sources 
and, as expected, stocks at the Head of 
the Lakes show a material increase since 
the close of navigation. ‘Trade in the 
country is small; there is no interest in 
rail shipments, and inquiries for future 
delivery are few. European news tends 
to strengthen the undertone of the mar- 
ket and, as a result, values are well 
maintained. The following are the prices 
of No. 1 northern for the week: 


co—Futures—, 

Cash ec. May 

Dec. 26° ....+06 B.ccoce S.nccce Geisecs 

Dec. 36 ....c00- 1.12 1,12 1.14% 

Dec. BT ..cccuee 1.13% 1.13% 1.16% 

eer 1.11% 1.11% 1.14% 

Dec. 39 ........ 1.08% 1,08 % 1.12% 

Dec. 30 ........ 1.09% 1.09% 1.13% 
Basis, in store, Fort William. 

*Holiday. 
Offerings are light, more especially as 


the bulk of No. 3 northern, the grade 
wanted, is going into private, regular and 
hospital houses. Farmers’ cars are about 


the only ones on sale. Inspections for 
the current week averaged 898 cars per 
day, as against 698 the previous week. 


OATMEAL 


The rolled oats and oatmeal markets 
are very inactive. Business is quiet and 
uninteresting. No change in prices re- 
ported. Rolled oats are selling at $2.85, 
in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal at 
$3.55, in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Demand dull and listless. The fluctua- 
tions in prices follow closely the trend 
of wheat. Stocks are small, and any 
trade indulged in in car lots. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
474%4c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 5554c; rye, 7914c; flaxseed, $2.09%,, 
—in store, Fort William. 


LAKE OF THE WOODS CO. ENTERTAINS 


The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, entertained the entire 
staff of the Winnipeg offices and repre- 
sentatives from Kenora and Portage la 
Prairie, on Dec. 29, to a delightful lunch- 
eon at the company’s bag factory. The 
bright and spacious rooms of the fac- 
tory radiate a cheerful atmosphere for 
the employees. For the luncheon, over 
which N. J. Breen, western general man- 
ager, presided, the tables were charac- 
teristically decorated with flowers, the 
“five” beautiful red roses in each vase 
displaying uniquely the company’s brand 
of flour. 

After luncheon the plant was inspect- 
ed, the process of bag manufacturing 
being carefully explained, from the im- 
portation of the material till the last let- 
ter is stamped on the sack ready for the 
reception of the grain. The general out- 
put of this modern plant, which has been 
but a few years in existence, is 50,000 
bags per day, but the capacity is ap- 
proximately 60,000. Manufacturing of 
these bags is not exclusively for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., as 
the company accepts contracts from 
other milling companies. 


DOCKAGE ON WESTERN CROPS 


It is estimated that in freight on 
weeds and dockage in the grain of varied 
character, western Canadian farmers 
have paid out this fall close to $1,500,000, 
with only 50 per cent of the crop moved 
from prairie to lake’s head. This covers 
only the transportation loss on grain 
reaching the twin ports from Sept. 1 to 
the close of navigation. When the bal- 
ance of the grain for Fort William is 
cleaned, and that which proceeds through 
other channels taken into consideration, 
it is estimated that the farmers will have 
paid the railway over $5,000,000 for car- 
rying a comparatively useless product. 

It is also found that the 1922 crop, 
besides being the biggest in the domin- 
ion’s history, is also probably the best in 
grade ever known, and yet the dirtiest. 
This is explained by the fact that when 
weeds and mixed grains have been re- 
moved from the shipment, the remainder 
is 95 per cent of contract grade, 70 per 
cent No. 1 northern, 18 per cent No. 2; 
but the dockage on cars is fairly esti- 
mated by grain elevator men at 4 per 
cent, on the average. 

Of the 188,510,061. bus grain hauled 
to the twin ports during the fall rush, 
4 per cent would mean 7,500,000 bus, the 
equivalent of about 4,040 cars already, 
at $300 per car hauling average. It 
means the transportation companies had 
to provide 100 trains to haul dockage 
from farm to market. 

Some districts give cleaner grain than 
others, and this year shows the Manitoba 
product the dirtiest and Alberta the 
cleanest. The average works out around 
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4 per cent, and some cars have run over 
20 per cent dockage. 


NOTES 

The wooden conveyor tunnel between 
Elevator A and C, the property of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Fort William, 
and leased to the Gillespie Grain Co., 
was completely destroyed by fire on 
Dec. 24. 

The death of H. C. Walcutt, one of 
the younger members of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, took place in Califor- 
nia on Christmas Day. The late Mr. 
Walcutt was floor representative of the 
International Elevator Co. He leaves a 
wife and one child, who were with him at 
the time of his death. 

R. B. McClean has taken over the in- 
land terminal house of the Brooks Ele- 
vator Co., at the Head of the Lakes. 
The Brooks elevator was remodeled and 
improved, and is now one of the most 
up-to-date of its kind in the business. 
Its capacity is about 30 cars per day. 
Possession was to be handed over to 
the new owners on Jan. 2. 

L. E. Gray. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Domestic flour is 
very quiet, and no improvement in busi- 
ness is looked for by millers until the 
middle of January. Bakers are well sup- 
plied, and deliveries on purchases made 
early in the season provide for all their 
immediate requirements. Practically no 
new business is being done. Recent 
strength in Winnipeg wheat has held 
flour prices up, and no change is re- 
corded, Very few export inquiries are 
being received; new business decidedly 
light. 

CEREALS 

Very satisfactory conditions prevail in 
rolled oats and oatmeal business. A good, 
steady demand continues, and prices re- 
main firm. 

WHEAT 

No. 1 northern is selling at 714@8c 
over Winnipeg December option for Jan- 
uary shipment to Vancouver. United 
Kingdom buyers were in line this week 
for the first time during the month, and 
considerable new export business was 
worked, Shipments from the government 
elevator here are being delayed consid- 
erably on account of shortage of wheat. 
Two steamers are now loading, and five 
more are in the harbor awaiting berths. 
The recent cold weather in the prairies 
has delayed the arrival of large quanti- 
ties of wheat en route, but the railway 
companies are doing their utmost to re- 
lieve the very serious situation which 
has arisen. 

OCEAN SPACE 

Ship agents are offering January ton- 
nage to the United Kingdom at 32s. Buy- 
ers’ ideas are 30s. A few small parcels 
were worked at 32s early in the week 
ending Dec. 30, but since then nothing 
new has been done. 


NOTES 

Bran and shorts in straight cars are 
offering in fairly liberal quantitiés. The 
demand so far has been sufficient to ab- 
sorb the supply, and prices are being 
maintained at $25 ton for bran and $27 
for shorts. 

In order to expedite the loading and 
dispatch of grain vessels the board of 
harbor commissioners has issued an order 
making it compulsory for vessels to work 
Sundays, holidays and overtime, should 
the harbor master consider it necessary 
in the interests of the port. 

The mayor of Vancouver has an- 
nounced that the city is formulating a 
plan to bonus private elevators in this 
port. Exemption from taxation for 15 
years will be granted to companies con- 
structing grain elevators. Under the 
plan, elevator companies — to pio- 
neer on the western grain route by estab- 
lishing grain handling facilities in Van- 
couver to store, clean and transfer grain, 
and who apply for exemption from taxa- 
tion for 15 years, will receive favorable 
consideration until the grain space in 
such applications totals 5,000,000 bus. 
Several eastern elevator firms have re- 
cently been getting information on Van- 
couver as a grain port, and it is hoped 
that exemption from taxation will induce 
some of them to erect small houses which 
will be ready to assist in handling the 
1923 grain crop. H. M. Cameron. 
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Weekly flour output of Seattle mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec. 34-80 ...:.... 52,800 27,466 52 
Previous week ..... 52,800 31,330 59 
YOO? OBO .ccsccecs 52,800 18,487 35 
Two years ago .... 52,800 9,241 18 
Three years ago ... 52,800 41,963 79 
Four years ago..... 46,800 20,597 44 
Five years ago..... 46,800 23,540 50 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec. 24-30 .......- 57,000 26,292 46 

Previous week ..... 57,000 24,638 43 

ZOOP GOO cescccces 57,000 28,932 61 

Two years ago..... 57,000 1,647 13 

Three years ago.... 57,000 41,849 75 

Four years ago..... 67,000 37,721 66 

Five years ago..... 57,000 30,764 53 
NOTES 


The Scandinavian-American Line has 
opened a Seattle office on account of the 
increased business with Baltic ports. 

The Treasury department has revoked 
its previous order requiring the stamp- 
ing of grain bags with the name of the 
country of origin. 

Shipping Board figures show 98 steam- 
ships, with 900,000 tons deadweight ca- 
pacity, now operated by 13 companies 
between the Pacific and the Atlantic and 
Gulf ports. , 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—There is a firmer 
tone to the flour market. Prices in the 
week ending Dec. 30 have edged upward 
another 25c. Millfeeds continue firm at 
former levels. Patent flour is quoted at 
$7.50, and first clear at $4.75, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 
Bran is $28 dnd standard middlings $30 
ton, same terms. 


NOTES 


According to the crop production state- 
ment of George A. Scott, federal agri- 
cultural statistician, Montana’s 1922 
yield of wheat was 40,370,000 bus. The 
forecast for 1923 indicates sowing of 
447,000 acres of winter wheat, compared 
with 471,000 in 1922. Dec. 1 condition 
was placed at 59 per cent, compared with 
58 on the same date in the previous year. 
The 1922 oats crop is set at 1,920,000 
bus, and corn at 5,475,000. 

Formal recommendation that Montana 
take steps “to own and manage grain 
storage space within the state,” and that 
it “lease and manage grain storage space 
in Minneapolis,” was made by Chester 
C. Davis, commissioner of agriculture, in 
his annual report to Governor Dixon. 
This action had been forecast. The legis- 
lature is said to be controlled by the 
Dixon forces, who are understood to be 
in favor of the commissioner’s proposal. 
The report also suggests revisions of the 
law now operative, defining specifically 
the rights of the grain owner who places 
grain in storage. 

Commercial organizations of Montana, 
led by the Butte Chamber of Commerce, 
have taken up the fight to have railroads 
serving this state either cancel the so- 
called “export rates” on wheat from this 
state to the Pacific Coast or extend it to 
include flour. At a recent meeting of the 
Butte chamber it was pointed out that 
the coast millers now have a fixed handi- 
cap of more than 25c bbl over Montana 
mills in making and selling flour from 
Montana hard wheat. C. R. McClave, 
president of the Montana Flour Mills 


Co., Lewistown, points out that the Pa- 
cific Coast was a very satisfactory field 
for Montana mills until this unfair handi- 
cap was laid upon them, and he thinks 
that when the matter is presented in its 
proper light relief will be forthcoming. 
Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon.—The flour market 
was quiet all the week of Dec. 24-30. All 
salesmen were in from the road, and only 
a minimum amount of city business was 
reported. The undertone of the market 
was steady, with family patents quoted at 
$7.55 bbl and bakers flour at $7.05@7.30. 

Millfeed was firm and unchanged, with 
mill-run listed at $35 ton and middlings 
at $47. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Dec, 24-30 ........ 57,000 4, 
Previous week .... 57,000 32,558 56 
TOR? BHO ccccecvccs 57,000 28,129 49 
Two years ago..... 48,000 16,485 34 
Three years ago.... 42,600 24,658 60 
Four years ago..... 40,500 29,759 73 
Five years ago..... 33,000 15,902 48 
NOTES 


Feed grains are going into consump- 
tion at a good rate. Eastern yellow corn 
is worth $82@32.50 ton for January ship- 
ment. 

There has been a moderate amount of 
wheat buying, chiefly by exporters, who 
paid $1.26 bu for club and $1.27@1.28 for 
forty fold. The mills took but little. 
For blue-stem and baart, $1.50 was bid 
at the exchange. 

It was reported that an inquiry has 
been sent out for rates on a full cargo 
grain ship, February loading. This is the 
first sign of activity for 1923 seen in 
cereal circles as respects exporting, other 
than bookings for parcel lots to Europe. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Uran.—At the close of the 
year, the Ogden grain market showed con- 
siderable strength, with increased ship- 
ments despite the Christmas holidays, 
and it is predicted that the entire grain 
crop will be cleaned up within the next 
60 days, except for what is needed for 
seed. The grain movement for January 
is expected to be heavier than that of 
December, the previous car shortage hav- 
ing no deterrent effect at this time. 

ard white wheat was in heavy de- 
mand during the week ending Dec. 30, 
with closing Fe $1.27 bu, Ogden basis, 
for No. 1. ard red wheat was quoted 
at $1.25 for No. 1, Ogden basis. Hard 
northern spring, Idaho grown, $1.23 for 
No. 1, and soft white, No. 1, $1.20. Oats, 
No. 2, 38-lb bulk, were quoted at $2 cwt; 
No. 2 yellow corn, $1.65; No. 2 mixed 
corn, $1.63; feed barley, $1.75. 

Millers reported that the movement 
was even better than anticipated. Heavy 
storms have brought demand for grain 
for feeding, and this has absorbed some 
of the crop. 

The flour demand for the current week 
has been good, with orders from local, 
Pacific Coast and southeastern markets. 


NOTES 

The twelfth annual Idaho state seed 
show will be held in Burley, Jan. 9-12. 
Exhibits are being entered from all parts 
of Idaho, and also from Washington, 
Oregon and Canada. 

The yew annual convention of 
the Utah Manufacturers’ Association will 
be held in Salt Lake City, Jan. 10, when 
directors will be elected. Officers will be 
elected later by the directors. 

Heavy storms throughout Utah and 
southern Idaho during the past week as- 
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sured ample moisture for irrigation next 
summer, according to weather reports. 
The snowfall was especially heavy in the 
mountains, but was also general over the 
lowlands and in the dry farm districts, 
where much wheat is grown. 

Seeking revised legislation that will ex- 
empt milling-in-transit grain from Utah 
taxation for a definite storage period 
each year, a committee of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce will present a 
plan to the legislature when it meets next 
month. E. R. Alton, president of the 
Ogden Grain Exchange and manager of 
the Globe mills, heads the committee. 
The exemption as planned would exempt 
interstate shipments of all kinds held for 
storage for the period. 

. E. Zuprann. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes.—The usual holiday dull- 
ness features the milling business in this 
territory. All millers say business has 
been hard to get. Some of the big mills 
have been running only part time. Ship- 
ping directions have been few, and new 
sales have represented only a very small 
part of mill capacity. 

There has been a moderately good 
movement of wheat to this market, and 
demand has been sufficient to take care 
of offerings at good prices. The dark 
hard winters have continued to sell at 
substantial premiums over the ordinary, 
and the mills have been free purchasers 
of the dark samples. 

Feed continues in good demand. Oma- 
ha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in round lots at the following 
prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $25 ton; 
brown shorts, $26; gray shorts, $28.50; 
middlings, $29; red dog, $82; alfalfa 
meal, choice $380, No. 1 $27, No. 2 $24.50; 
linseed meal, $56; cottonséed meal, 43 
per cent, $53.50; hominy feed, white 
$29.50, yellow $30. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 

sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 24-30 ........ 23,100 13,375 57 
Previous week ..... 23,100 15,348 67 
OOP OHO. ccccccecse 19,200 9,200 47 
Two years ago..... 24,000 4,656 19 


CAR RESTRICTIONS LIFTED 


The transportation department of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange is in receipt of 
the following communication from J. C. 
Roth, director of the Bureau of Service, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C: “Referring to your com- 
plaint against the Great Northern Rail- 
road in matter of furnishing cars for the 
Omaha market: President Budd, of the 
Great Northern, telegraphs under date 
of Dec. 19 that the road has lifted its 
restrictions on the use of cars for grain 
loading to Omaha. If you have any fur- 
ther difficulty, kindly advise me.” 


GRAIN HANDLING IN 1922 


More grain was handled through the 
Omaha Grain Exchange in 1922 than in 
any other year, except 1918. Receipts 
exceeded those of 1921 by nearly 11,000,- 
000 bus, while out shipments were more 
than 8,000,000 bus in excess of those in 
1921. Total receipts of grain in 1922 
were approximately 76,000,000 bus, while 
out shipments were approximately 66,- 
000,000. In 1921 receipts were approxi- 
mately 65,000,000 bus, and out shipments 
approximately 57,000,000. Receipts of 
corn in 1922 exceeded those of any other 
grain; wheat came next, and then oats, 
with rye occupying fifth place and barley 
tailing the list. 

The following tables show receipts and 
shipments for 1922, compared with those 
of 1921: 

RECEIPTS OF GRAIN 








1922 1921 
Wheat ...ccsccssces 28,833,000 30,504,600 
COFR 2c .cccccccesecs 31,245,200 22,912,400 
CORB ve cccsccccccnve 13,056,000 9,134,000 
TRAPS cc cccccscccivose 2,048,200 1,581,800 
Barley ......ceceees 891,200 1,215,800 
Totals ......es.eee 76,073,600 65,348,600 

SHIPMENTS OF GRAIN 

1922 1921 
23,553,200 28,594,200 
. 26,640,000 20,017,200 
«+ 13,084,000 7,052,000 
2,162,000 1,272,800 
634,400 996,800 
Totale ....ccccceee 66,173,600 57,933,000 


Leien Lesuie. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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It is hard to write about trading con- 
ditions in London at present, as the situ- 


’ ation is a most difficult one to appreciate, 


and it must take time to get a clear un- 
derstanding of the reasons which under- 
lie the present unsatisfactory conditions 
of trading. 

During the past seven days the prin- 
cipal wheat option markets of the world 
have moved as follows, taking in each 


' case the closing price: Liverpool, Decem- 


ber is unchanged, while March has ad- 
vanced 114d per ctl; Chicago, December 
has advanced 614c per bu, and May 7c; 
Winnipeg, December has advanced 61/,c 
per bu, and May 6%c; Buenos Aires, 
February has advanced 1s 114d per qr; 
Rosario, February has advanced approxi- 
mately 1114d per qr. 

Covering the same period, Manitoba 
wheat in London has advanced Is per qr 
and Argentine wheat about 6d, while the 
value of sterling, compared with the 
American dollar, shows an appreciable 
advance, but flour, the manufactured 
article, is lower, that of London manu- 
facture being Is down, and Canadian 
milled at least Is per sack lower on 
cable offers; but even that is not suf- 


; ficient to induce sales. 


The movement in the exchange may 


) have had something to do with the ad- 


{utes 


vance in wheat in America and Canada, 
but, if so, why should flour offers be 
lower? One thing is certain, and that is 
that wheat has been purchased by large 


» importing London houses, and sold the 
) same day, which is, from all one can hear, 


wie 


/ almost a record, for usually there are 


speculative sellers at anything from 6d 
to Is below the price at which Canadian 


) shippers are prepared to do business. 


The great bugbear of the whole situa- 
tion, which keeps prices at their present 
level, must be the big Argentine crop in 
prospect, which depresses buyers’ views 














as to the future trend of values, yet 
there is no new crop Argentine wheat at 
the seaboard yet, and it is rumored that 
shipments in January will be small; be- 
sides which, the best wheat in the world 
is Manitoba, and there is nothing avail- 
able for export that is likely to compete 
with it for quality and strength. 

It is true there have been large world 
shipments for the past four weeks, which 
has had a depressing effect on markets, 
but this was to be anticipated, especially 
from America and Canada, with their 
improving transportation facilities, and 
which only go to offset the smaller ship- 
ments of the previous four weeks. © Ar- 
gue, however, as one may, it is hard to 
put any life into the present dull trade. 
It is enough to say that business is very 
quiet, in small volume, and has already 
assumed almost a holiday character. — 


FLOUR PRICES 


There is nothing very cheering to say 
about the flour trade for the past week. 
Prices from America and Canada have 
fluctuated a little, with a downward ten- 
dency, but there has been an almost en- 
tire absence of demand either for con- 
sumption or for stock. In addition, com- 
petition between the London millers con- 
tinues as keen as ever. They have re- 
duced their official prices for straight 
run 6d per sack, but this does not tell 


| the whole tale as to the prices at which 





they are prepared to do business to large 
buyers. 

Although the actual arrivals of flour 
have been small, there is a considerable 
quantity in sight, so that it is quite pos- 
sible that buyers and bakers have enough 
imported flour for their immediate needs 
and are now prepared to follow their old 
policy of using up what they have be- 
fore entering into further commitments, 
especially as the flours they are receiv- 
ing are well below present replacing 
prices. 

Medium Canadian export patents can 
be purchased today at 38s, c.i.f., for 
January shipment from seaboard, while 
another flour of about the same quality 
has been on offer at 37s 6d. These prices 
show an advance of 6d from the lowest 
price reported. Better quality has been 
on offer at 38@40s, c.i.f., for January 
seaboard. 

Kansas export patents have been on 
offer at 37@410s, January seaboard, but 
buyers complain that these flours have 
not sufficient strength for this year’s re- 
quirements. 

Minneapolis export patents are of- 
fered at 39s 9d, c.i.f., December and 
January seaboard, by importers, but no 
volume of business is expected, even if 
the price was reduced to 39s, c.i.f. Min- 
neapolis low grade has been offered at 
27s, c.i.f., but it is considered too dear. 

Australian flour is offered at 37s 6d, 
c.i.f., for December shipment and 37s for 
January, while on passage 38s is asked. 
This flour is considered at a full price, 
and the trade is slow, although the quan- 
tity on passage and on offer is small. 

Pacific Coast flours have been offered 
at 36s, c.i.f., for the soft wheat and 37s, 
c.i.f., for hard wheat, but business is 
very quiet. 

The official price for the London milled 


straights is down 6d to 41s, delivered, 
which is equal to about 37s, c.i.f. 

Arrivals of flour, in 280-lb sacks: from 
the United States (Atlantic), 7,221; 
Canada, 5,532; Continent, 150; Argentina, 
2,432. 

WHEAT PRICES 

Prices for Canadian wheat show an 
advance of about Is per qr from last 
week, but during the week, owing to 
rather heavy arrivals which were unsold, 
the price was at one time 9d per qr below 
last week’s figures, which in turn de- 
pressed the more distant shipments. No. 
1 northern Manitoba on passage sold 
at 39s. The same price was made for 
December, December-January, and Jan- 
uary-February, but there are offers of 
April-May at 47s 3d, c.i.f. No. 2 hard 
winter for December shipment from the 
Gulf is offered at 50s. For Australian, 
December shipment, 52s 9d is asked. 
Argentine Rosafe, 63-lb, afloat, would 
come at 50s 9d, 621/4,-lb December-Janu- 
ary at 48s 3d, and January-February at 
46s 6d. Choice white Kuracki for De- 
cember shipment is offered at 50s 9d per 
480 Ibs net. 

MILLFEED 


Trade slow during the week, and low- 
er prices have had to be taken to induce 
business. Bran can be purchased at £6 
10s per ton, ex-mill. Middlings can be 
bought at £7 7s 6d, ex-mill, being 10s 
down on the week. Plate pollards are 
slow of sale at £6 per ton, c.i.f., while 
fancy Plate middlings are at £7 17s 6d, 
e1.f. 

OATMEAL 


Trade quiet. London millers prepared 
to accept 43s, ex-mill, for all cuts of 
oatmeal, and they have reduced their price 
for rolled oats to 42s 3d, ex-mill. The 
prices for Midlothian and Aberdeen are 


unchanged at 53s 6d and 47s 6d, ex-store, 
respectively. -Owing to certain houses 
without the advantage of any real out- 
let pressing sales, prices have been re- 
duced Is 6d per sack, and until these 
holders have cleared their stock there is 
likelihood of getting prices up to the 
level at which the regular shippers are 
holding firmly. American rolled oats are 
firm at 42s 6d, c.i.f., and all cuts of oat- 
meal at 41s 6d, c.i.f., for prompt ship- 
ment. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION 


The dissatisfaction felt in regard to 
the policy of the British Empire Exhi- 
bition has resulted in the British govern- 
ment making an official inquiry into the 
matter, and the following questions will 
be investigated: 

1. What steps are being taken to pro- 
vide for full consultation with represen- 
tatives of the dominions and the colo- 
nies in order to secure the use of im- 
perial produce in connection with the ex- 
hibition. 

2. The granting of concessions for 
entertainments and amusements. 

3. The criticisms of certain members 
of the publicity committee as to the lim- 
ited opportunities afforded to that com- 
mittee to assist in the publicity work of 
the éxhibition. 

A report on the above is to be made to 
the Colonial Office, the India Office, the 
Board of Trade and the executive council, 
and the government in this connection is 
to consider and recommend whether any 
further steps can usefully be taken to 
strengthen the control of the executive 
council over the general conduct and ad- 
ministration of the exhibition. 

Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, who has been 
appointed by the government to make 
the inquiry, is prepared to receive com- 
munications from any. organizations or 
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individuals who may desire to give evi- 
dence. Such communications should be 
addressed to R. W. Dalton, trade com- 
missioner of New Zealand, at the De- 
partment of Overseas Trade, 35 Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending Dec. 12, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
GPE sccnnss 6teneevetuarbes Leh aves 750 
From Montreal per ss. Methven— 
Signal ....sccce 1,000 Warrior ....... 1,500 
PE ¢0nctedwe 1,000 Keetoba ....... 2,000 
Western Plains. 1,000 
From New York per ss, Vasconia— 
| ee 1,529 Perfection ..... 500 
From New York per ss. Riol— 
Warrior .....+. 2,998 Brigadier ...... 1,500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Hoosac— 
Golden Dome... 500 Golden Lion ... 1,500 
eee eer se Cee BOD ve cct eaves 1,000 
eer 1,500 Three Stars .... 600 
From Baltimore per ss. Valacia— 

Gold Medal .... 6,993 Cerena......... 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Welland County— 
Golden Ray .... 1,000 Royal Househ'd. 1,500 
Wildfire ....... 2,000 DUE, 660430466 3,000 
Sapphire ...... 1,000 Brigadier ..... 3,000 
WOPTteF .cccese 4,671 Golden Lion ... 3,000 
Famous ....... 2,830 Maitland ...... 1,000 
GIONOTE .ccccees 1,000 Nessmore ...... 1,000 

From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
ee 2,000 May Blossom .. 994 
Exhibition ..... 1,000 Golden Thistle... 1,000 
Keetoba ....... 2,000 Cream Manitoba 600 
Medora ..... coe Be Bee «céwédacss 995 
Golden Crust... 500 Manota Patent... 1,000 
PP 1,000 Warrior ....... 4,844 
errr 1,000 Manitobas ..... 1,500 
ee 500 Cream of the 
NOISON ...ccce. 18,500 WOES svcsacas 2,998 


ANOTHER QUICK DISCHARGE RECORD 

The various ports seem to be vying 
with each other in the matter of quick 
ship discharge, for now the port of Ant- 
werp has distinguished itself by dis- 
charging 4,057 tons of wheat in bulk, by 
means of three elevators, in one day. 
London, Rotterdam and Antwerp have 
now each established a record in efficient 
service in this direction. 

STRIKE OF BELGIAN MILLERS 

The strike of Belgian mill operatives 
is spreading, and it is reported that 35 
mills are closed down. The dispute arose 
over the question of wages, and it is 
stated that the men’s demands can only 
be met by an increase in the price of 
bread. The matter has been referred to 
the government for settlement. 


THE GOVERNOR OF ULSTER 

A few days ago, without any sem- 
blance of ceremonial, the Duke of .Aber- 
corn took the oath as governor of north- 
ern Ireland. The King’s commission 
making the appointment was read by 
the prime minister, Sir James Craig, and 
the oath was administered by the lord 
chief justice. The family of the Duke 
of Abercorn has been connected with 
Ireland for many years, his grandfather 
having twice been viceroy of Ireland, and 
the appointment is regarded with much 
favor by the people of the northern state. 

* * 

W. A. Lansker, of the International 
Milling Co., New Prague, Minn., has left 
London for a trip through Scandinavia 
and the Baltic states. 


LIVERPOOL 


The market has been very irregular, 
and although quotations are somewhat 
higher there has been no increase in 
business, owing perhaps to the large ship- 
ments. There is no sure rise or fall in 
this market to report, but in some in- 
stances it is about Is 6d higher than 
last week, and in others about 9d lower. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures, how- 
ever, are about 1d down for December 
and 1d up for March, being quoted, re- 
spectively, at 10s 45,d for December 
and 9s 105,d for March. 

There is no improvement to report in 
imported flour. American and Canadian 
shippers are entirely out of line com- 
pared with home alien. who have to a 
large extent captured many of the cen- 
ters which were formerly strongholds of 
the importers. Manitoba export patents 
for first half January seaboard are quot- 
ed at 37s, c.i.f., with the better patents 
about Is more, but little interest is 
shown. Even on spot the demand is very 
poor, as is shown by the fact that some 
very fine Manitoba patents are offered 
at 42s, ex-quay, without finding pur- 
chasers. Australian flour. for January 
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shipment is quoted at 37s, c.i.f., and on 
spot at 39s, ex-store. American soft 
winters are in rather better demand, and 
have been sold for prompt seaboard at 
42s 6d. Only a poor trade passing in 
soft Pacifics at 38s, c.i.f., for December 
seaboard, with a very slow trade on spot 
at 39s, ex-quay. 

Although the wheat market has not 
shown any decline, home millers have re- 
duced their official prices 1s. The cut- 
ting of prices is becoming more general, 
and the utmost keenness in competition 
prevails, especially in the country. Home 
millers’ official prices are as follows: pat- 
ents, 43s; straight run, 41s; bakers, 39s. 

The light trade in low grade flours is 
confined almost exclusively to Plate, of 
which there have been large arrivals dur- 
ing the last week. For this flour sellers 
are asking £10 10s for January sea- 
board, but buyers will not look at any- 
thing approaching this figure. 

Linseed cakes remain in slow demand, 
shippers asking £12, c.i.f., for February- 
March. As an illustration of the poor 
country demand, an arrival of 250 tons 
last week was put into store. The best 
bid obtainable was £11 15s, c.i.f., while 
£11, c.i.f., was indicated for May-August 
shipment and £10 was bid for May-De- 
cember. Bids of £11 15s are asked for 
Caleutta cake for December-January 
seaboard, and this is in fair demand from 
country buyers, being much softer than 
American. 


SCOTLAND 

In common with other leading mar- 
kets, the Scottish price of flour has been 
easing within the last week or two. 
Home millers’ quotations are about 2s 
per sack less than 10 days ago. Buyers 
have been exceptionally shy for some 
time, and with a prospect of lower rates 
they more than ever are disposed to hold 
off. The only course open to importers 
if business is to be done on any scale, 
would be to buy for December or Janu- 
ary shipment at their own risk, but they 
are not enamored of this policy. 

“We have had enough of it during the 
last five months,” observed one of them 
today. “If bakers are not going to sup- 
port forward buying, we importers can- 
not be expected to run all the risks. I 
believe it is a mistaken policy for all 
of us.” It is recognized that there may 
yet be a squeeze as a consequence of buy- 
ing so sparingly. 

The market generally is very sick. The 
approach of Christmas, of course, gives 
a lethargic holiday atmosphere to the po- 
sition. Christmas makes the fancy baker 
very busy, but on the present occasion, 
with unemployment so widespread in the 
Clyde area, the volume of Christmas 
trade of all sorts is very seriously dimin- 
ished. Even the lure of cheap prices 
fails where consumers have not enough 
for plain fare without resorting to the 
trimmings of Christmas. The paradox 
of the situation, of course, is that the 
plainest fare of all, porridge, is still 
neglected by the masses. 

Current prices for flour on the c.i-f. 
basis: home milled, high grade Manitobas 
39s, ordinary grades 36s. Imported flour: 
high grade Manitobas 38s@38s 6d on 
spot, and about 38s 6d@39s forward; 
export patent me 37s@37s 6d; clears, 
338s 6d@34s 6d; Kansas clears, 36@37s; 
top American winters, 42s; Canadian 
winters, 38s 6d; Pacific, 37s 6d; Aus- 
tralian, 37s. There have been practically 
no arrivals for a week, while in the pre- 
ceding week the volume of imports was 
only 11,000 sacks, against a normal re- 
quirement, if stocks are to be maintained, 
of between 30,000 and 40,000. There are 
really no stocks of flour in store to speak 
of. The only wheat on spot, it is said, is 
in store for the Co-operative Society. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal position is still very desul- 
tory. With demand so slack, traders are 
not concerning themselves with imports. 
It was reported here a few weeks ago 
that the Canadian quotations for oatmeal 
were far out of line with not only the 
home prices but with offers from the 
United States. This position is now be- 
ing rectified. A local firm had a tele- 
phone message from the representative 
of a Canadian milling concern who is at 
present in London, offering supplies at 
5@6s less per sack than thé quotations 
received from the same source not long 

The c.i.f. quotation now for this 
Canadian oatmeal is 41s. Rolled oats, 


formerly quoted at 50s 9d, are now of- 
fered at 42s 9d. 

The present price of Scotch northern 
oatmeal, delivered at Glasgow, is 44s 6d 
@45s. One would require to add about 
Is 6d per sack to the Canadian c.i.f. 
rates given above to make an exact com- 
parison with Glasgow prices for the 
home product. Irish oatmeal is offering 
at cheaper rates. There are some con- 
signments from Ireland quoted as low as 
40s, though 42s is more general. 


FEED 


The continued open weather is post- 
poning any improvement in the market 
for feedingstuffs. Arrivals generally are 
light, though they are more than suf- 
ficient to meet the present demand. 
Within the last fortnight, corn from the 
United States has been arriving in better 
volume, but buyers seem to be well sup- 
plied with feedingstuffs procured from 
local sources. Stocks are low, and the 
feeling in this branch of the markets, as 
in flour, is that there may be a day of 
reckoning not far distant. 


BREAD WRAPPING 


The wrapping of bread is being pushed 
in Glasgow, as in London, but here it 
does not take the form of a press cam- 
paign. A local newspaper which ex- 
pressed doubts as to the value of wrap- 
ping bread was inundated with pamphlets 
from the London agents of a Canadian 
wax paper firm the wares of which are 
being used by two Glasgow firms that 
have adopted wrapping. This incident 
shows the boosting which is behind the 
movement. Much is made of the fact 
that the wrapping of bread is general 
in the United States and Canada, but the 
difference in the conditions of the trade 
in the respective countries is apt to be 
ignored. 

There are many things which are less 
clean than bread as handled here today, 
and as it happens that the machinery 
used in this waxed paper wrapping is 
not suitable for dealing with the upright 
plain loaf of Scotland, ‘so either the 
bread trade is to be revolutionized as re- 
gards the shape of its staple product or 
the wrapping custom will apply only to a 
relatively small proportion of the city’s 
bread supply. 


IRELAND 


The importing trade is listless, and it 
is difficult to give any reliable quota- 
tions. There are weaker indications for 
the forward positions, and although there 
is no heavy pressure to sell on spot, yet 
it helps to impart a weaker feeling to 
the trade generally. 

Some isolated business has been done 
for shipment in the early part of 1923, 
but it has been by importers themselves, 
who on the decline were anxious to have 
some of their well-known brands com- 
ing along, and who feel that at the low- 
er prices now being offered there is not 
much risk in taking a small lot. 

High grade Manitoba short patents, 
under well-known marks, have been 
bought for January seaboard as low as 
40s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 39s 6d, 
Dublin. Export Manitobas have dropped 
to 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 37s, Dub- 
lin, for January seaboard. A very good 
straight could be secured at about the 
same figure. Business done was of small 
dimensions, but sufficient to show what 
the tendency of the trade is. 

On spot, sellers would be willing to ac- 
cept Is more than the above figures, ex- 
store, but there is really no demand. 
Some offers were received of quite good 
straight run flours on the basis of 37s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and it is reported 
that one or two lots were secured by 
importers for January-February ship- 
ment. 

Minneapolis flours are completely out 
of line again, and no effort has been 
made to come down from the price of 
a week ago to meet prevailing condi- 
tions. One well-known mark is still 
about 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and other 
mills generally want at least Is per sack 
more for January seaboard. 

American soft winters are completely 
out of line. Most of the mills are silent, 
and those that have offered during the 
week want at least 42s, net, c.if. Bel- 
fast, for the very cheapest lots, others 
going up as high as 44s, Belfast, and Is 
more for Dublin. These prices are com- 
pletely out of line because, quoting on 
y pee: Mow basis, local millers are willing 
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to accept equal to 40s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and it is even reported that less than this 
would be accepted. Not only that, but 
Australian flours have been very much 
in evidence, although they are inclined 
to be a little bit firmer. There have 
been offers of Pacific coast flour for 
January seaboard on the basis of about 
37s, net, c.if., Belfast, and Ils more 
Dublin, but no business has been done. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal trade is quiet, and there 
has been no improvement in demand. 
Home made flake trade is light, and it 
is difficult to obtain more than 45s. per 
280 Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for common 
qualities, while there is a tendency to 
reduce prices. 

Foreign quotations are about un- 
changed from a week ago. Importers 
are willing to accept 44s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and the same price Dublin, for 
American rolled oats, December ship- 
ment, and for January seaboard 2s less. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for bran has been very 
good. Extra broad white has maintained 
its price at £10 10s per ton, delivered. 
Good medium ranges £8 10s@£9 for 
local made, ex-mill. Home millers are 
much busier but, despite that fact, the 
demand for bran is so much better that 
they are able to keep clear of stocks. 

The demand for feedingstuffs is still 
fair.’ Despite the fact that there have 
been large arrivals of Indian corn, the 
price of meal has been well maintained 
at £9 12s 6d per ton, delivered, and 
for the flaked variety £11 10s. Linseed 
cake quotations are unchanged, 

There is a good demand for spot goods 
in the north of Ireland, which is almost 
entirely dependent on the foreign made 
article. Best brands are euited at £12 
@£12 10s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and up to 
£13, Dublin. Decorticated cotton cakes 
are firmer, without any change in price. 
Local millers in both Dublin and Bel- 
fast are getting £14@£14 10s, delivered. 
Best decorticated meal is quoted at £12 
10s@ £12 15s, ex-ship. 


HOLLAND 


The flour market, which until a few 
weeks ago was fairly active, has been 
slumping slowly but —T and the 
higher wheat prices which have inter- 
vened from time to time failed to bring 
about any reaction for the better. The 
ty reports from different countries 
and the mild weather are influencing 
opinion, and explain the weaker attitude. 

The Argentine is reporting a crop be- 
yond expectations, which was already 
above normal, and the satisfactory re- 
ports coming in about the condition of 
the United States winter wheat sowings, 
although practically premature in respect 
to final results, do not create a more fa- 
vorable feeling. Moreover, demand from 
central Europe has been slackening of 
late, and this means stronger competition 
from our inland mills. 

When, some time ago, there was a good 
demand from central Europe for flour, 
inland mills secured a share of the sales, 
thus making their competition less felt 
in the inland market. As this export 
demand is entirely lacking at present, in- 
land millers are pressing their output 
on the home market, in order to avoid 
eT stocks. 

On top of this, arrivals of American 
flour have recently been rather oe 
and have followed each other too quic 
ly and in excess of home requirements. 
It would appear that shipments, which 
were much delayed in the States, in con- 
sequence of accumulation or otherwise 
caused by the strikes, are now flooding 
the market in such quantities that neither 
the trade nor the consumptive demand 
can absorb them, and this is causing con- 
gestion of supplies. 

With reference to prices, inland mills 
which a few weeks ago, when wheat 
prices were only slightly higher, reluc- 
tantly parted with their ordinary run of 
flour at prices around 18 florins are now 
pressing sales at 16% florins per 220 lbs, 
ex-mill, although wheat quotations are 
but fractionally lower. is sufficiently 
illustrates the market at the moment. 

American offers, accordingly, are out 
of line, and sales have been merely nom- 
inal. If United States millers wish to 
keep in touch with the market here, the 
above price of home milled flour must be 
taken as their basis. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XIII 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


By A. L.-H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and. allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER XI—(CONTINUED) 


Implied Warranties 
NOTBD.—As to machinery sales see sec- 
tion 154. : 
secTION 139. EXCLUSIVENESS OF EXPRESS 


WARRANTY 


If a written contract of sale contains 
an express warranty of quality, no addi- 
tional warranty is to be _ implied. 
(Georgia court of appeals in Webb & 
Maury vs. Smith Bros., 93 S.E. 74.) 


SECTION 140. ADAPTABILITY TO BAKING 
BREAD 

A manufacturer of a grade of flour 
that is known by him to be extensively 
used by bakers in making bread, and 
who sells that grade of flour under a 
certain name, warrants that the flour sold 
by him under that name is of the grade 
and character described thereby, and 
warrants that it will make bread; and if 
flour that will not make bread is sold to 
a dealer under that name the seller is 
liable for the damages thereby sustained 
by the purchaser. 

This important rule of law was laid 
down in the opinion announced by the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Kaull vs. Blacker, 193 Pac. .182. 

The plaintiff, a miller at Glen Elder, 
Kansas, sought to recover from the de- 
fendant, a dealer in flour at Kansas City, 
damages sustained by the plaintiff 
through refusal of the defendant to ac- 
cept and pay for flour he had contracted 
to purchase. The defendant, on a coun- 
terclaim, recovered judgment for dam- 
ages caused by the fact that the flour 
would not make bread. The plaintiff 
appealed. 

The principal objection relied on by 
the plaintiff on appeal was that the trial 
judge erred in instructing the jury as 
follows: 

“If the jury finds from the evidence 
that Gold Drop 95 per cent flour [the 
flour in question] was sold on the mar- 
ket at Kansas City, and known and un- 
derstood by those dealing in it, includ- 
ing the plaintiff and defendant, to be a 
flour manufactured by removing the 
bran and feed and 5 per cent of the low- 
er grade flour from the wheat, that there 
was no agreement or custom among flour 
dealers, including plaintiff and defend- 
ant, by which said flour was understood 
to have qualities and constituents which 
would make it fit and proper to make 
marketable bread when properly pre- 
pared and baked, and that the plaintiff 
delivered to the defendant flour that was 
manufactured by removing from the en- 
tire product of the wheat the bran and 
feed and 5 per cent of the low grade 
flour, then you are instructed that the 
delivery of such flour would be a com- 
pliance by plaintiff with his contract, 
and plaintiff would be entitled to recov- 
er in this action from the defendant; 
but if you find from the evidence that 
Gold Drop 95 per cent flour was a flour 
sold on the market at Kansas City as an 
article of commerce for use largely, if 
not entirely, by bakers for the baking 
of bread, and was so understood by those 
dealing in said flour on said market, in- 
cluding the plaintiff and the defendant, 
at the time of making the contract for 
the sale of the flour in question in this 
case by the plaintiff to the defendant, 
then you are instructed that the plaintiff 
was bound to deliver to the defendant 
flour of kind and quality fit and proper 
for use of bakers for baking bread; and 
if you find from the evidence that the 
plaintiff did not deliver to the defendant 
flour of that kind and quality, but did 
deliver flour that could not be used by 
bakers in the baking of bread, and that 
by reason thereof the defendant was un- 
able to sell to bakers the flour which the 
plaintiff had delivered to the defendant, 
and the samples furnished defendant by 
plaintiff of the flour which plaintiff ex- 
pected to deliver in the future to de- 
fendant was of the same quality as that 


already delivered, then you are instruct- 
ed that the plaintiff did not comply with 
his contract, and that the defendant was 
not bound to accept any further delivery 
of said flour, but had the legal right to 
refuse to accept it, and your verdict 
should be for the defendant.” 

There was evidence to show that “95 
per cent flour” was a standard grade, 
and was extensively, almost wholly, used 
by bakers in Kansas City in making 
bread; that Gold Drop was the name 
given by the plaintiff to the 95 per cent 
flour manufactured by him; that he con- 
tracted with the defendant to sell him 
Gold Drop 95 per cent flour; that the 
flour delivered was not of the grade 
called for by the contract; that the de- 
fendant was engaged in selling flour to 
bakers for the purpose of making bread; 
that part of the flour purchased was sold 
to bakers in Kansas City; that the flour 
thus sold did not make bread; and that 
the defendant was compelled to take it 
back and furnish other flour in its place. 

There was also evidence of a chemical 
analysis of the flour delivered to the de- 
fendant from which the jury could have 
concluded that it was of a ag poorer 
than that of the grade sold. There was 
further evidence which tended to show 
that the plaintiff and the defendant un- 
derstood that 95 per cent flour was sold 
on the market at Kansas City for use 
largely, if not entirely, by bakers in mak- 
ing bread. That evidence may be de- 
tailed as follows: 

The plaintiffs attorneys in their open- 
ing statement to the jury said: “Now the 
Gold Drop flour was a well-known flour. 
The evidence will show that it was a 
manufactured article of commerce that 
had been furnished to the trade, the 
flour trade, of Kansas and Missouri for 
perhaps 30 or 40 years, perhaps 40 years; 
that it was a 95 per cent flour; they 
knew what it was.” 

In a letter written by the plaintiff to 
the defendant this language was used: 
“Nearly all old wheat, milled after the 
extreme weather, shows some trace of a 
stacky odor, and we are informed by 
bakers that it bakes out all right and 
with no effect therefrom.” 

James R. Blacker testified that “95 per 
cent flour is flour with 5 per cent of the 


- low grade extracted, and also the feed 


extracted, and to us it means in trade 
it is a standard piece of goods,” and that 
it was sold to the bakery trade almost 
universally. 

Mr. Estabrook, a chemical expert, tes- 
tified that the trade recognizes 95 per 
cent flour as standard patent, and that 
that is a trade term for it. 

John A. Wilson, another chemical ex- 
pert, testified that there is a grade of 
flour known as 95 per cent flour, and 
to his knowledge that has been a grade 
of flour dealt with on the Kansas City 
market for probably 16 years, and that 
it was used mostly by the baking trade, 
although it also goes into family trade 
in some sections. Witness stated that the 
baking trade, bakers as distinguished 
from homes, almost universally used that 
grade of flour. 

Overruling plaintiff's objection to the 
instructions, the supreme court said: 
“Outside of the evidence, it is well known 
that practically all flour is sold for use 
in making bread, and that this is the 
principal use for which flour as such is 
sold. Small quantities are used for other 
purposes, but that use is negligible. Be- 
cause these are facts known by all, the 
courts take judicial notice of them. . 

“The plaintiff cites Ehrsam vs. Brown, 
76 Kan. 206, 91> Pac. 179, 15 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 877, where this court said: ‘Where 
a known, described, and specified article 
is sold by a dealer under a contract to 
be executed by delivery of the specified 
article, which is actually supplied to the 
buyer, there is no implied warranty that 
it shall answer the particular purpose in- 
tended by the. buyer, although such pur- 


pose is communicated to the dealer be- 
forehand.’ 

“In Field vs. Kinnear et al., 4 Kan. 476, 
a case that arose over the sale of flour, 
this court said: ‘In an executory con- 
tract for a sale of goods by sample, it 
is the privilege of the vendee to return 
the goods, if they do not correspond with 
the implied warranty, and thereby re- 
scind the contract, or he may retain them, 
and recover damages.’ . - ‘In such a 
contract for goods not yet manufactured, 
there is an implied warranty that the 
goods shall fill the terms of the contract.’ 

“In Bigger vs. Bovard, 20 Kan. 204, a 
case that arose over the sale of meat, this 
language was used: ‘A vendor impliedly 
warrants goods sold by him without any 
opportunity of inspection on the part of 
the buyer to be of a merchantable qual- 
ity, and reasonably fit for the purpose 
intended; and if, when the goods are de- 
livered to the buyer, they are unmer- 
chantable and unfit for use, the buyer 
may return them without unnecessary 
delay, and rescind the contract; and if 
the goods, on being returned to the ven- 
dor, are injured or damaged without any 
fault or negligence on the part of the 
buyer, such injury does not prevent a 
rescission of the contract.’ 

“It must be conceded that, when flour 
is sold, it is sold for use in making bread; 
there is therefore an implied warranty 
that it will make bread. It follows that, 
if flour sold will not make bread, the 
purchaser may return it and collect the 
damages sustained by him. The evidence 
justified the instruction that has been set 
out, and there was no error in giving it.” 

* +. 


When flour sold under a given brand 
is understood in the trade as possessing 
a certain degree of quality, a contract to 
sell a quantity of it carries no implied 
representation on the part of the seller 
that the flour delivered will be suited to 
the making of any particular kind of 
bread or adapted to any particular meth- 
od of baking. But where flour is sold 
for definite use and no established brand 
serving as a standard of quality is men- 
tioned, the seller must deliver flour rea- 
sonably fit for such use. This is a con- 
densed statement of a decision announced 
by the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals. 

Plaintiff agreed to sell 2,015 bbls of 
Golden Eagle flour to defendant, a baker. 
Two shipments were accepted as being 
satisfactory, but subsequent deliveries 
were rejected as being deficient in qual- 
ity. Thereupon plaintiff sued to recover 
damages as for breach of defendant’s 
contract to buy, and defendant counter- 
claimed for damages on the theory of 
plaintiff's breach of contract in failing 
to deliver Golden Eagle flour. 

The trial court denied right of either 
party to recover under the proof offered, 
because of insufficiency of basis for as- 
sessing damages, and both appealed. In 
remanding the case to the trial court for 
further proceedings, the court of appeals 
said, in part: 

“Under the contract, plaintiff was re- 
quired to deliver flour of the quality for 
which that term [Golden Eagle] stood. 
If the flour which plaintiff shipped came 
up to that standard he is entitled to re- 
cover, even though such flour may not 
have been suitable for making the kind 
of bread which defendant used and was 
not adapted to his method of making 
bread. The plaintiff did not claim for this 
brand of flour that it was of the highest 
quality manufactured by it. 

“This brand of flour, the testimony 
tends to prove, was known to the trade 
generally and the defendant previously 
used it. If this was true he knew what 
this particular brand stood for. If he 

did he has no right to claim that he bought 
and must have the highest quality of flour. 
The defendant cannot, however, re- 
quired to accept a grade of flour that did 
not reasonably measure up to the stand- 
ard of the brand of flour which was des- 
ignated as Golden Eagle. . 

“From what has been said it is appar- 
ent that if the term Golden Eagle flour 
had no recognized meaning as to distinc- 
tive grade of flour, but was a mere term 
used by plaintiff in marking his flour 
sacks, there would be an implied war- 
ranty that the flour sold was reasonably 
suitable for the purposes and uses in- 
tended by the defendant, because all 
classification and selection of any par- 
ticular class is wholly eliminated.” 
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(Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co. vs. 
Danzero, 174 S.W. 459.) 


7 * 


SECTION 141. CONFORMITY TO PREVIOUS 


- DELIVERIES 


A sale of flour by brand implies a war- 
ranty by the seller that the goods deliv- 
ered will.conform to flour delivered under 
previous sales between the same parties 
with reference to the same brand. This 
is the principal point decided by the Wis- 
consin supreme court in the case of Reed 
vs. David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., 185 
N.W. 715. The facts, as found by the 
court, are as follows: 

Plaintiff bought two quantities of flour 
from defendant mill described by brands. 
Shipment was accepted and paid for, and 
plaintiff resold a few barrels. Shortly 
afterwards plaintiff's customers made 
complaints against the quality. The mill’s 
agent visited plaintiff, and, after examin- 
ing samples carried by him and samples 
of the flour delivered, admitted that 
plaintiff has not gotten the flour he con- 
tracted for, and assured plaintiff that the 
goods would be replaced. But the flour 
was not replaced, and plaintiff sued to 
rescind the purchase. 

The mill offered no proof as to the 
quality of the flour delivered, and the 
trial judge ordered verdict in plaintiff's 
favor for the return of the purchase 
price, less a small deduction covering a 
small quantity of flour resold by plaintiff 
and not returned to him. 

Under an earlier contract between the 
parties, covering one of the same brands, 
the mill’s agent had indorsed on the in- 
strument a guaranty that the flour was 
A No.1. Plaintiff was permitted by the 
trial judge to prove that transaction as 
tending to show an understanding in- 
tended to cover the continuing contract 
relationships between the parties. The 
mill’s attorneys objected to this evidence 
on the ground that the contract referred 
to had been fully performed and had no 
legal relationship to the contracts in suit. 
On this and the other points involved in 
the case the court said: 

“Passing for the moment this conten- 
tion, we think it appeared by ‘plaintiff's 
proof, and to which there was no de- 
nial, that he purchased 210 bbls of Prin- 
cess flour and 100 bbls of Norseman flour. 
The proofs show that these brands rep- 
resented high grades of flour. The proofs 
also show that, instead of getting these 
two brands of flour, plaintiff got an in- 
ferior grade of flour, which he could not 
sell. As soon as he learned of this in- 
ferior quality, he notified defendant, and 
made an effort to have it corrected. The 
defendant refused to do so. 

“Under these circumstances plaintiff 
had a right to rescind the contract. He 
certainly had a right to insist upon hav- 
ing the kind of flour he purchased. The 
contract carried upon its face an implied 
warranty that the flour sent was of a like 
quality as previous shipments of those 
brands. When plaintiff learned that the 
shipment was not of the quality of these 
brands, which he had heretofore pur- 
chased, he at once notified the defendant, 
and rescinded the contract. If the court 
was impressed with this testimony, plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover what he had 
paid for the flour, independent of the 
guaranty indorsed on the contract of 
Feb. 4.... 

“The contract of Feb. 4, upon which 
the guaranty was indorsed, was received 
in evidence. How far this affected the 
court’s conclusion we cannot say. His 
charge in directing a verdict does not 
indicate that he was influenced by it. But, 
whether the guaranty was considered or 
not, he reached the right conclusion under 
the proofs. Both counsel requested a 
directed verdict, defendant at the con- 
clusion of plaintiff’s proofs, and plaintiff 
at the conclusion of all the proofs. 

“Under the view that the proofs jus- 
tified a recovery outside of the contract 
of Feb. 4, it will be unnecessary to con- 
sider the several questions of agency 
raised by the defendant. ‘ 

“Defendant complains because the trial 
court refused to admit in.evidence the 
loading slip, which was made at the time 
the flour was loaded into the car at De- 
troit. It was not proven, and the court 
rejected it. We think he was right, as 
it was not identified by the person who 
made it or knew of the facts which it 
purported to show. 

“We are of the opinion that, under 
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plaintiff's proofs, he was entitled to re- 
cover. The other questions need not be 
considered.” 

It will thus be seen that the court in- 
timates that doubt might exist as to the 
guaranty indorsed on one contract ap- 
plying to a purchase under a later and 
independent contract, and as to the au- 
thority of the mill’s representative to 
indorse such a guaranty or to agree to 
replace flour delivered and found unsat- 
isfactory. And under other court deci- 
sions it would seem that the mill would 
have had the better side of the argument 
had these questions had a material bear- 
ing on the merits of the case. 


SECTION 142. SATISFACTION OF CUSTOMERS 


It has been held that sale of flour by 
a miller to a middleman, designated ac- 
cording to brand, does not imply a war- 
ranty on the miller’s part that the flour 
will prove satisfactory to the middle- 
man’s customers. Said the United States 
circuit court of appeals on this point: 
“If the known, described and defined 
thing be actually furnished, and the same 
is of merchantable character, there is no 
warranty that it will answer the particu- 
lar purpose intended by the buyer; and 
under such circumstances, clearly in the 
absence of express warranty or fraud, 
no liability would attach to the seller 
for the failure of the article supplied 
to meet the requirements of the defend- 
ant’s customers—that is, either what 
sellers of the brand desired, or customers 
demanded.” (223 Fed. 969.) 


SECTION 143, sOUNDNESS AND WHOLE- 
SOME NESS 

NOTE.—The liability of manufacturers to 
third persons for negligence in manufacture 
is covered in the chapter on Negligence in 
Part III. 

“The general rule, established by the 
weight of authority in the United States 
and England, is that accompanying all 
sales by a retail dealer of articles of food 
for immediate use there is an implied 
warranty that the same is fit for human 
consumption.” This language was used 
by the New York court of appeals in the 
case of Race vs. Krum, 118 N.E. 853, in 
affirming judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff, who was poisoned by unwholesome 
ice cream manufactured and sold by 
defendant. 

But the court qualified its statement of 
the law above quoted, by limiting the rule 
to the manufacturers. That is, a manu- 
facturer might be held liable for plac- 
ing unwholesome products on the market, 
where a retail dealer with no oppor- 
tunity for knowing of the unwholesome- 
ness, would be exonerated from liability. 
But it would seem that, even as to the 
retail dealer, care commensurate with op- 
portunities for detecting the unsound 
character of food must be used. 

“The consequences to the consumer re- 
sulting from consumption of articles of 
food sold for immediate use may be so 
disastrous that an obligation is placed 
upon the seller to see to it, at his peril, 
that the articles sold are fit for the pur- 
pose for which they are intended,” said 
the court of appeals. “The rule is an 
onerous one, but public policy, as well as 
the public health, demand such obligation 
should be imposed. 

“The seller has.an opportunity, which 
the purchaser does not, of determining 
whether the article is in proper condition 
to be immediately consumed. If there be 
any poison in the article sold, or if its 
condition renders it unfit for consymp- 
tion, and the consumer be thereby made 
ill, some one must of necessity suffer, and 
it ought not to be the one who has had 
no opportunity of determining the condi- 
tion of the article, but rather the one who 
has at his command the means of do- 
ing so.” 

The liability of a dealer in food prod- 
ucts for damages for delivering unwhole- 
some goods to a consumer, as affected by 
the provisions of the uniform sales act, 
was considered by the New York court 
of appeals in the case of Rinaldi vs. 
Mohican Co., 121 N.E. 471. 

The court noted that, prior to the 
adoption of the sales act in New York in 
1911, it had been determined by a deci- 
sion of that tribunal that a sale of food 
for immediate consumption carried with 
it an implied warranty of wholesomeness. 
But it is shown that the act, by reason 
of its application to all kinds of personal 
property, has abolished certain principles 
of judicial law relating to implied war- 
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ranties, and the court laid down the 
law as follows, after reviewing pertinent 
sections of the sales act: 

“In a sale of food, therefore, there is 
no longer an implied warranty of fitness, 
unless the buyer expressly or by implica- 
tion acquaints the seller with the purpose 
of the purchase, and unless it appears 
that the buyer relies on the seller’s skill 
or judgment. Even then, if the buyer 
has examined the goods and should have 
discovered the defect, there is no war- 
ranty. The burden of showing that he 
has made known his purpose and that he 
has relied upon the seller is on him who 
claims the existence of an implied war- 
ranty. 

“If either of these two essential facts 
does not appear, he fails in his claim. 
Whether they exist or not may often be- 
come a question of fact to be solved by 
the jury. But often, also, where the 
facts are undisputed, and no differing 
inferences may be drawn from them, the 
question becomes one of law for the 
court; and we have to determine just 
what and how much evidence is necessary 
to show conclusively the evidence of 
these essential elements. 

“We think that the mere purchase by 
a customer from a retail dealer in foods 
of an article ordinarily used for human 
consumption does by implication make 
known to the vendor the purpose for 
which the article is required. Such a 
transaction standing by itself permits no 
contrary inferences. . . . But we think, 
further, that such a purchase, where the 
buyer may assume that the seller has 
the opportunity to examine the article 
sold, unexplained, is also conclusive evi- 
dence of reliance on the seller’s skill or 
judgment. 

“We here limit the rule. We do not 
pass upon the question as to whether it 
applies to a sale in the original package 
bought by the vendor from others. In 
such circumstances it is possible that the 
inference of reliance would not properly 
be deduced from the purchase alone.” 

In this case the court affirmed a judg- 
ment in favor of plaintiff for illness 
caused to her by latent unwholesomeness 
of meat bought from defendant; the suit 
proceeding upon the theory of an im- 
plied warranty of wholesomeness based 
on the fact that defendant must have 
known that the meat was intended for 
human consumption. 

a * 


In the case of Barfield vs. Heinemann, 
207 S.W. 58, 62, the Arkansas supreme 
court upheld judgment against defend- 
ant, a retail dealer in flour, on the ground 
that an employee in his store carelessly 
placed “Rough on Rats” in such position 
near a flour bin, with intent to rid the 
premises of rodents, that some of the 
poison became mixed with flour after- 
wards sold to a customer. Eating bis- 
cuits made from the flour resulted in the 
customer’s death, and in severe illness of 
other members of the family. 

The Arkansas supreme court affirmed 
judgment for $3,000 in favor of dece- 
dent’s wife, Mrs. R. H. Barfield, a 
Negress, on account of her own injury, 
and for $5,000 on account of the loss to 
decedent’s estate through his death. In 
related suits brought by two other mem- 
bers of the family the court holds that 
the trial judge improperly ordered dis- 
missals. Defendant must, therefore, de- 
fend against these suits, too. 

The flour in question had been resacked 
in the store after the original sacks had 
been torn and some of the flour had 
spilled out into the large bin in which it 
was kept. The court holds that there was 
evidence enough to warrant the jury in 
finding that the poison was so placed that 
it was carried by rats or mice to the bin, 
where it became mixed with the flour 
before the resacking. 

An analysis of flour identified as part 
of that purchased from defendant showed 
that it contained 35.3 per cent arsenic. 
No poison was found in flour contained 
in the lower or middle parts of the sack, 
indicating that it was the loose flour in 
the bin which had been poisoned before 
being scraped up and placed in the sack. 

“The duty which a retail seller of food 
for immediate consumption owes to his 
customers,” declared the court, “is suc- 
cinctly and correctly stated in ‘Ruling 
Case Law’ as follows: 

“*Persons who engage in the business 
of furnishing food for consumption by 
man are bound to exercise care and pru- 


dence respecting the fitness of the arti- 
cles furnished, and they may be held 
liable in damages if, by reason of any 
negligence on their part, corrupt or un- 
wholesome provisions are sold and per- 
sons are made ill thereby.’ 

“Actionable negligence in such cases is 
the failure to exercise such care as a man 
of ordinary prudence would exercise un- 
der the same circumstances to prevent in- 
jury and damage to his customers by the 
sale of articles which he knows are 
bought by them for immediate use as 
Es sss 

“Where the cause of action is predicat- 
ed, not upon implied warranty, but upon 
the negligent sale by a retail dealer of 
unwholesome food products for imme- 
diate consumption, liability for the dam- 
ages resultant from the sale of such food 
products is not confined alone to the im- 
mediate purchaser thereof. The liability 
extends to any persons who might reason- 
ably be expected to suffer injury there- 
from. 

“The liability in such cases does not 
grow out of the contract, and is not 
based upon implied warranty, but upon 
negligence; that is, a failure to exercise 
ordinary care to prevent injury to those 
whom the seller of the unwholesome ar- 
ticle of food might reasonably anticipate 
would be injured.” 

However, as to the suit to recover for 
death of the customer himself, the court 
recognizes that liability might be im- 
posed upon defendant solely on the 
theory of a breach of an implied war- 
ranty by the latter that the flour was 
wholesome and fit for food. 


* * 


When claim is made against a mill or 
dealer in feed on account of injury to 
live stock caused by the presence of a 
foreign substance, or on account of de- 
terioration in quality, two appellate court 
decisions may become pertinent. The 
case of Lukens vs. Freiund, 27 Kansas 
Reports, 664, although decided as long 
ago as 1882, still seems to be the leading 
case in the mill’s favor. The opinion in 
this case is entitled to special weight be- 
cause written by a judge who became one 
of the greatest authorities on law that 
the United States has produced, Mr. 
Justice Brewer, afterwards sitting on 
the federal supreme bench. 

Plaintiff farmer bought a sack of bran 
from defendants, a firm of millers at 
Atchison, Kansas, for 40c. In the bran 
were two copper clasps such as were 
used about the mill. These clasps were 
swallowed by one of plaintiff's cows, re- 
sulting in her death. Thereupon suit was 
brought to recover the value of the ani- 
mal, and judgment was awarded in 
plaintiff's favor. 

On an appeal, however, the judgment 
was reversed on the grounds that there 
was no proof of negligence on the part 
of defendant millers, and that the cir- 
cumstances did not warrant a conclusion 
that there was any implied warranty 
against the existence of such foreign sub- 
stances in the bran. The salient parts 
of the opinion on appeal are as follows: 

“The amount in controversy in this 
case is small, yet the principle involved 
is important. . . . The unquestioned rule 
of the common law was, caveat emptor 
[let the buyer beware]. As is said by 
the author in 1 Smith’s Leading Cases, p. 
242: ‘The policy of the common law seems 
to have been to limit the effect of a sale 
to the transfer of the right of property 
from the vendor to the purchaser, and 
to throw the hazards of the purchase up- 
on the latter, unless he had expressly 
stipulated that they should be borne by 
the former. No warranty of quality or 
value was consequently implied from the 
sale, either of personal or real estate.’ 

“Upon this recognized policy of the 
common law, there have been repeated 
efforts to engraft exceptions, and now it 
may be conceded that a few have become 
successfully established. Among them 
may be mentioned these: 

“Where an article is ordered from a 
manufacturer, to be by him manufac- 
tured for a special purpose, of which 
the manufacturer has knowledge, there is 
an implied warranty that the article 
when manufactured shall be reasonably 
fit for such purpose. 

“Again, where goods are sold by sam- 
ple, there is an implied warranty that the 

s when delivered shall correspond 
in quality with the sample. 

“And a third is, where food is sold by 
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a dealer for domestic consumption, there 
is an implied warranty that it is sound 
and wholesome. Other exceptions may 
also exist, but it is unnecessary to men- 
tion them. 

“In this case, we have nothing to do 
with the second exception, but the right 
to recover is claimed under both the 
first and the third. It is at least doubt- 
ful whether any recovery can be had 
within the principles of the first excep- 
tion; for while the defendants were 
manufacturers, and the bran a product 
of their own manufacture, yet the con- 
tract of purchase was in no respects an 
executory one [one for future manufac- 
ture or delivery]; and in respect to the 
sale of the bran, they occupied the posi- 
tion of dealers, rather than of manufac- 
turers. 

“The disposition, as manifested in the 
authorities, is to limit the scope of the 
first exception to contracts which are in 
their nature executory, and where the 
agreement is for the manufacture and 
delivery of some special article, and not 
where the contract is simply for the pur- 
chase of a complete and existing chattel. 

“In Broom’s Legal Maxims, p. 614, the 
rule is thus stated: ‘Where an agreement 
is for a specific chattel in its then state, 
there is no implied warranty of its fit- 
ness or merchantable quality; but if a 
person is employed to make a specific 
chattel, there the law implies a contract 
on his part that it shall be fit for the pur- 
pose for which it is ordinarily used.’ 

“In 1 Smith’s Leading Cases, p. 250, 
the author says: “The doctrine that a sale 
made for a particular purpose implies a 
warranty that the thing sold shall be fit 
for that purpose has been advanced on a 
number of occasions in this country, al- 
though seldom made the ground of direct 
and positive decision. The sounder view 
seems to be that no engagement of this 
sort can be implied against the vendor, 
save where the contract is partially or 
wholly executory, and that in this case it 
is not in the nature of a warranty, but of 
an implied stipulation, forming part of 
the substance of the contract.’ .. . 

“The reasoning of these cases seems 
applicable to the case at bar. While the 
bran was the product of the defendants’ 
manufacture, yet it was not manufac- 
tured on any contract with the plaintiff. 
They had on hand a supply of bran, an 
article already manufactured, and that 
article the plaintiff purchased. There is 
nothing in the dealings between the par- 
ties which would seem to raise any other 
implication than would arise if a like 
purchase had been made by plaintiff of 
the same article from a dealer; and un- 
less an implied warranty would be raised 
by the purchase of bran under like cir- 
cumstances from a grocer, it would then 
seem that none ought to be implied in 
the case at bar. 

“There was no express representation 
by the plaintiff of the purpose for which 
he was purchasing the bran; it was not 
manufactured upon his order, and there 
were no representations or express war- 
ranties on the part of the defendants. 
They had on hand a manufactured arti- 
cle which they desired to sell, and the 
plaintiff, finding it there, purchased it. 
It would seem, therefore, that a recovery 
could not be sustained under the prin- 
ciples controlling the first exception. 

“Passing now to the third, the scope 
of that exception is limited by the de- 
cisions. There is not in every sale of 
provisions an implied warranty that they 
are wholesome. Such implied warranty 
does not exist where one dealer purchases 
from another. It exists only where they 
are sold for immediate and domestic use, 
and even then is denied by some authori- 
ties. In such cases it seems to be decid- 
ed, upon principles of public policy, that 
there is an implied warranty that the 
provisions sold are sound and wholesome. 

“Now the application of this exception 
to the case at bar is denied. It is said 
that the principle upon which the excep- 
tion rests does not apply where the arti- 
cles sold are not intended for consump- 
tion by man, but only for use as food 
for cattle. No authorities have been 
found by counsel on either side of this 
question. We are left, therefore, to de- 
termine it upon general principles. 

“Upon what ground is an implied war- 
ranty rested in the case of the sale of 
provisions, which does not exist in the 
case of a sale of other articles? Obvious- 
ly it is not upon any proper grounds, or 
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because thereby the estate of either party 
is affected; but for reasons of public 
policy, for the preservation of life and 
health, the law deems it wise that he who 
engages in the business of selling provi- 
sions for domestic use should himself ex- 
amine and know their fitness’ for such 
use, and be liable for a lack of such 
knowledge. 

“One may not place poison where it is 
likely to be taken by one ignorant of its 
qualities. Regard for human life com- 
pels this. No more may he sell food un- 
fit to be eaten to a man who, he knows, is 
buying it to eat. The same reason con- 
trols, to wit, regard for life and health. 
But this, it will be remembered, is an 
exception to the general rule of the com- 
mon law, and the exception should not 
be extended beyond the reach of the rea- 
sons upon which it is based. 

“If the preservation of human life and 
health be, as we think it is, the founda- 
tion of this exception, then it should not 
be extended to cases in which human life 
and health are in no wise endangered. 
Now the claim of the plaintiff is simply 
of a property loss, that his estate has 
been diminished, and that alone is his 
cause of action. His injury is similar to 
that which he would have sustained if he 
had purchased from a wagon maker a 
defective wheel, and thereby his wagon 
had broken down. No matter of life or 
health of himself or family is involved. 
We think, therefore, that no recovery can 
be had under the principles of this third 
exception. 

“Still further, it may be remarked that 
bran comes very nearly within the de- 
scription given by some of the witnesses 
of it as the mere refuse or offal of the 
mill. It is true, the jury call it in their 
verdict a secondary product, resulting 
from the manufacture of flour. It cer- 
tainly is not the principal product of the 
grinding of wheat—not that for which 
the mill is worked. It is that which is 
left after the flour has been manufac- 
tured. ° 

“It is no uncommon thing in manufac- 
turing establishments, after the princi- 
pal product is manufactured, that there 
remains a refuse which is of some value, 
and which is disposed of by the manu- 
facturer as refuse and for whatever it 
will bring. Now it would seem to enlarge 
very broadly the doctrine of implied war- 
ranty to extend it to this refuse. It is 
not that for the manufacture of which 
the manufacturer engages in business; it 
is not that to which he devotes his special 
attention and care; it is always of inferior 
value. This all parties understand. ‘They 
deal upon that basis; and to hold that the 
manufacturer warrants the quality of this 
refuse, would seem to cast an unnecessary 
burden upon its disposal. 

“Still again, it will be borne in mind 
that, as the jury find the defendants 
guilty of no negligence, and also that 
these clasps were foreign substances, 
easily recognizable, which had not been 
manufactured into or become a part of 
the bran, but which had accidentally 
dropped into it, it would seem that the 
purchaser had the same facilities for ex- 
<a the bran and detecting the pres- 
ence of any foreign article that the de- 
fendants had. It would be as easy to 
search through the contents of a sack of 
bran as to search through the contents of 
a bin for any extraneous substances. 

“If there had been any minute particles 
of foreign substances like lead or copper, 
too small to be noticed upon ordinary 
examination, which in the process of 
manufacture had been incorporated into 
and become a part of the bran, or if the 
defendants had been guilty of any negli- 
gence in the manufacture or handling of 
this bran, there would be greater justice 
in holding them responsible. 

“Taking the whole case together, it 
seems to us that it must be held to be a 
case of pure accident, a case without neg- 
ligence on the part of either party, a 
case in which the doctrine of implied 
warranty does not exist, and therefore a 
case in which no recovery can be had.” 

It is doubtful, however, that this Kan- 
sas decision can be safely relied upon to 
exonerate a seller of bran from liabilit: 
for injury to or death of the buyer’s stock 
because of unwholesomeness consisting 
in decay of the ingredients, assuming 
that the buyer himself } has not been guilty 
of contributory negligence in feeding the 
bran after he discovered or should have 
discovered that it was unwholesome. 





The Texas court of civil appeals, in the 
case of Houk vs. Berg, 105 S.W. 1176, 
held that a sale of bran by a dealer to a 
consumer implied a warranty of whole- 
someness, although it was decided that 
there was no such implied warranty to 
defendant on the part of the dealer from 
whom he in turn bought. 

Plaintiff sued for damages resulting 
from death and sickness of live stock 
caused by decayed bran sold by one of 
the defendants, L. W. Houk, to plaintiff. 
Houk brought in as a co-defendant the 
Josey-Miller Co., from which he had 
bought the bran, asking that, if judgment 
were awarded against him, he be given 
judgment over against that company. 
The court of civil appeals decided that 
plaintiff had a valid claim against de- 
fendant Houk, but that Houk was not 
entitled to reimbursement from the 
Josey-Miller Co. 

The court of civil appeals said in its 
opinion: “We think, under such circum- 
stances, proof of an implied warranty 
was sufficient to make out a case. Ap- 
pellant was a dealer in grain, and bought 
the grain he sold to Berg from another 
dealer, the Josey-Miller Co., and the 
rule, as between dealers, is not the same 
as between dealer and consumer. 

“It is the rule that, where a dealer or 
ordinary trader sells goods for immedi- 
ate consumption by the buyer, an implied 
warranty arises that the goods are whole- 
some and fit for food; but where one 
dealer sells to another, not for his con- 
sumption, but merely as an article of 
merchandise, no implied warranty that the 
commodity is good food arises. 

“In a case in Massachusetts a cow had 
been poisoned by hay, and the rule of im- 
plied warranty as between dealer and 
consumer is clearly expressed. The court 
said: ‘And it is perfectly well settled that 
there is an implied warranty, in regard 
to manufactured articles purchased for 
a particular use, which is made known to 
the vendor, that they are reasonably fit 
for the use for which they are purchased.’ 

“That case fully covers this case as 
between appellant and Berg. Appellant 
knew that Berg wanted to use the bran 
as food for his horses, and knew that he 
did not want a mixed food, but pure 
wheat bran. He sent the mixed food, and 
is liable for the consequences. 

“In another Massachusetts case a farm- 
er sold a cow to a butcher, who killed it 
and prepared it for market, and the court 
said: ‘But the same reasons are not ap- 
plicable to the case of one dealer selling 
to another dealer; and we think the rule 
is settled that in the sale of provisions, 
in the course of general commercial 
transactions, the maxim, caveat emptor, 
applies, and there is no implied warranty 
or representation of quality or fitness.’ 
It is not pretended that there was any 
representation as to quality of the bran 
made by the Josey-Miller Co. to appel- 
lant, and they were both dealers in grain.” 

In the absence of agreement to the 
contrary, a contract to sell a quantity of 
grain carries with it an implied under- 
standing that the grain delivered will be 

and merchantable, according to an 
opinion of the Mississippi supreme court, 
announced in the case of D. Rosenbaum’s 
Sons vs. Davis & Andrews Co., 71 So. 388. 

The same opinion is authority for the 
further point that the buyer’s acceptance 
of unsound and unmerchantable grain 
under such a contract does not preclude 
him from claiming the amount of dam- 
ages accruing to him through the seller’s 
failure to furnish proper quality. 

In this case the shipment was made to 
the seller’s own order, with draft on the 
buyers attached to the bill of lading, and 
it was asserted that the buyers precluded 
themselves from making any claim on ac- 
count of the quality of the shipment be- 
cause they took possession of the car 
before paying the draft. But the court 
disposes of this claim as follows: 

“In the first place, the premature un- 
loading of the car was made possible 
through the indulgence and grace of the 
railroad company, which had a right to 
expect and receive from the buyers, not 
only the freight ‘on the shipment, but the 
bill of lading then in the hands of the 
bank. In the next place, the proof shows 
that the damage was not fully detected 
until after the grain had been unloaded 
and placed in the buyers’ store.” 

See, also, first case cited in section 148. 


(Chapter XI to be Continued) 
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THE SHOP THAT FOUND ITSELF 


I left my favorite pipe at the office and 
was almost home before I made the dis- 
covery. Returning, I secured this pipe 
and would have retraced my homeward 
steps—like the plowman who plods his 
weary way, or something of the sort,— 
had not my attention been attracted by 
the sound of conversation from the press 
room. Now as the office had been closed 
for over an hour and supposedly deserted, 
the voices attracted me to their source. 
It was dark in the press room except 
for a ray of light from a street lamp 
percolating through the window. The 
conversation was continuing: 

“We do all the work,” said a voice. 
“If it were not for us, how far do you 
suppose cold type would ever go?” Ob- 
viously one of the presses was talking 
with its neighbor. One might hear these 
presses conversing throughout the day, 
but apparently what it was they said was 
intelligible only after the day was done. 

“Summus Populi,” exclaimed the sec- 
ond press, “I am not sure of my Latin, 
being a producer rather than a scholar, 
but I think that it means ‘We are the 
people. If correct there can be but lit- 
tle doubt that it is appropriate.” Where- 
upon all four presses joined in the 
chorus, “Summus Populi.” 

“You new press, there!” quoth the old- 
est of the presses. “Wait until you have 
been here as many years as I before you 
chant your praises. Why, you are shiny 
yet. Up to the present time you have 
not shown us what you can do. Im- 
provements, you say?” The oldest press 
addressed his veterans: “The new press 
says that it is good. We shall see. But 
as I was saying, where do you suppose 
the paper would be were it not for us?” 

“Rot,” said a metallic and _ positive 
voice. 

The faint light disclosed one of. the 
linotype machines which in some unac- 
countable way had descended from the 
composing room. “Rot, I say. Were it 
not for my brother and me what on 
earth would you fellows have to print?” 

“You don’t set up advertisements, how- 
ever,” spoke up a “stick” entering upon 
the scene. “You machines are all very 
well for the ordinary run of work and I 
dare say you justify yourselves, but 
they use me for anything out of the 
common. I dislike to boast of my an- 
cestors, but you must remember the 
stick family has been in existence for 
many generations. Whoever heard of a 
Gutenberg set up by machinery?” For 
a moment the stick was almost overcome 
with its own exquisite wit. When it had 
recovered from laughing it began what 
appeared to be a monologue on type- 
setting which fortunately was interrupt- 
ed by the sound of a march apparently 
at route step. It was a legion of blue 
pencils. 

The blue pencils formed fours and 
then decided that it should have been a 
phalanx. When they came to a halt the 
line formation looked like a bread riot 
in Berlin. However, they were very much 
pleased with themselves and stood await- 
ing the applause which they felt their 
appearance should create. 

-A pica rule, having watched the per- 
formance, howled derisively: “What’s 
the big idea, you stiffs, ain’t the war 
over yet?” 

One of the blue pencil sergeants spoke: 
“I am Peter Bluepencil, and we are the 
tools of editors. We cut, we change and 
we revise. Were it not for us the paper 
would simply be filled with split infini- 
tives. So there!” 

“Come here and I'll slap you on the 
wrist,” said the pica rule. “I got a man’s 
job. I measure up the ads. You guys 
would starve if it wasn’t for me. You 
guys is dependent on me for the eats 
you gets. You guys——” The pica rule, 
worked up by its own oratory, was be- 
coming tedious and probably would have 
said a great deal more had not an ad- 
dressing machine from the subscription 
department looked at the pica rule in a 
tolerant and slightly sarcastic manner. 
The pica rule disliked sarcasm and ac- 
cordingly subsided. 





. rule were agreeing 


“*Twas a dark and stormy night,” 
said a Manila envelope marked “Rush.” 


- “Carrying in my pocket what was to all 


practical purposes the essence of the 
paper—in other words, gentlemen, the 
news of the week—I hurried on my way 
through mountain passes, through forest 
and stream, through country life in 
America, through flour and fleas,—but I 
weary you with my travels. Suffice, gen- 
tlemen, I arrived bearing, as it were, a 
message to Garcia. I thank you.” The 
Manila envelope bowed to the assembly 
and sat down amidst great applause. 
“Which news of the week, incidentally,” 
remarked one of the blue pencils, “was 
not of the slightest value.” 

“But what of us?” chorused a group 
of half tones and zinc etchings. “We, as 
you know, represent the engraver’s art,” 
one of their number continued. “We it 
is who inspire the photograph from 
Walla Walla to look like a portrait by 
Sargent; we it.is who have made the 
visage of Dad Fetchit familiar to the 
milling world. And we are independent, 
too, for once created we are sure of 
being seen. We sometimes illustrate light 
fiction with half page cuts of flour trucks, 
—what matters it the text or time to 
us?” 

At this point a radiator began a clank- 
ing tribute to itself. It banged and 
clanked and rattled and groaned and 
hissed and whistled and finally scalded 
one of the blue pencils which attempted 
to stop its song. For though it sang in 
a foreign tongue no translator was need- 
ed for its purport which was obvious to 
all: “Without my service, oh implements, 
your gods would freeze to death.” 

With a final bang the radiator stopped 
only to begin a whistling march as a pro- 
cession of ledgers marched from the ac- 
counting department into the press room. 
In this heterogeneous collection there 
was a discrepancy in appearance even 
among volumes of the same age; thus 
while a book labeled “Advertising Rec- 
ord” was blithe and debonair, an austere 
tome frowning upon loose leaf ways in 
a wicked world marched solemnly be- 
neath a covering which read “Space 
Rates.” One volume wore a bell for a 
hat and I thought that his genial appear- 
ance suggested a comfortable middle- 
aged man who, having done the best that 
he could with life, had returned to the 
seclusion of his library. 

Well, I had found my pipe (“With 
what sort of tobacco?” you may well 
ask), and there was no object in spend- 
ing the entire evening in the press room, 
particularly as the pageant seemed inter- 
minable and dining at home was not. I 
remember a ten-pound can of black ink 
made an egotistical comment on the pro- 
ceedings by declaiming that should it 
go upon a strike the entire organization 
would be completely paralyzed and that 
a blue pencil declared the statement 
nonsense as a substitute would be found. 
“What substitute?” inquired the ink can, 
but the blue pencil did not deign a reply. 

I always think that when an argu- 
ment reaches that stage it is time to 
go, but I paused at the door. The weary 
voice of the building itself coming from 
nowhere in particular descended amongst 
the various parts of the establishment 
and spoke a trite philosophy. “Individu- 
ally,” said the voice, “you do not amount 
to anything. Collectively you are what 
each one claims to be himself. Not one 
of you can live by himself alone nor 
would the machinery operate if any of 
the parts were gone. It is the nature of 
things that parts will wear away and 
other parts will take their places. I 
once thought myself a marvel in my 
generation; guarded and garnished I was 
kept alive only to find myself a shabby 
little building hidden between younger 
and far more robust neighbors. All of 
which was merely the machinery of time, 
of which I had become a part.’ 

There was more in the same vein 
and even the presses and the caustic pica 
as I took my leave 
that the words contained at least a grain 
or two of truth. 

R. E. 
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FOR SALE—MILL THAT MANUFACTURES 
quainted with export flour business in all table corn meal, rye meal, and other cere- 
European countries, position with mill de- als, scratch feeds, cracked corn, stock feed, 
siring development of that trade; first etc., with track facilities and good will in 
class references furnished. Address X, care going concern; owners have other interests; 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver Street, New must be seen to be appreciated. Address 
York City. 1033, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED, BY MAN THOROUGHLY AC- 


S Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 














The young pygmy elephant which has 
arrived at the Zoo will, when full grown, 
probably not exceed six feet in height. 
On that scale there doesn’t seem much 
point in being an elephant. —Punch. 


* _ 


In front of a Broadway restaurant, 
yesterday, we saw a small, ragged urchin 
watching a girl in the window baking 
batter cakes. We thought we detected 
an air of wistfulness about the lad, and 
our heart was touched. 

“Hungry, kid?” we asked. 

“Naw!” came his ‘scornful reply. 
“Can't a feller look at a swell dame 
without drawin’ no crowd?” 

—Bide Dudley, in New York Evening 
World. 
* * 

“Gosh, 1 didn’t realize Jack was so 
tight before.” 

“No?” 

“The other day he told me that he had 
lost some money through investments, 
and come to find out he’d tried a gum 
slot machine that didn’t work.” 

—Brown Jug. 
* * 

Johnny came back from the circus very 
much excited. “Oh, mamma,” he cried, as 
soon as he got in the house, “Kate spilled 
some peanuts, and what do you think the 
elephant did? He picked * em all up with 
his vacuum cleaner.” 

Everybody’s Magazine. 
* . 

She: “Did you meet any stage robbers 
while you were out West?” 

He: “Yes, I took a couple of chorus 
girls out for dinner.” 

—The Columbia Jester. 
x . 


At a street corner in South London 
a candidate was holding forth from the 
tail of a cart. “Now,” he said, “T will 
ask my self one simple question.” 

“Yes,” roared a voice from the crowd, 
“and a d d silly answer you'll get.” 

—London Daily Express. 


7 ~ 


“Could you place my son in your 
office ?” 
“All right; what can he do? 
“What can he do? If he could do any- 
thing I'd hire him myself.” 
—Karikaturen (Christiania). 
* 7 


There is a certain congressman who 
has the reputation of being the neatest 
fence straddler in the profession, a man 
who is always anxious to conciliate 
everybody. A measure, on which there 
was a marked division of opinion, was 
about to come up. 

“Will the gentleman vote for this bill 
if it comes up?” demanded a member, 
aiming a finger at the congressman in 
question. 

The latter looked from one side of the 
House to the other and slowly answered: 

“I will—” 

Immediately the opposition broke into 
a storm of booing. As soon as the mem- 
ber could make himself heard, he con- 
tinued: 

“__not—” 

The other side was now in uproar and 
the speaker added hastily: 

“answer that question.” 

— The American Legion Weekly. 


* * 


We like very much the story of the 
dentist who went fishing and was dis- 
gusted at landing a large and orotund 
catfish. He seized the beast firmly round 
its waist and began to work the hook 
out. Quite automatically and with his 
usual air of courteous firmness he be- 
spoke the fish. “Open wide,” he said. 

—New York Evening Post. 


” 


For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








MICHIGAN SALESMEN, 
ATTENTION 


We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and seeking the 
services of a salesman with a 
record to prove ability as an ag- 
gressive business getter. We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years of milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired, in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a flour salesman, am- 
bitious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





A SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL THAT IS 
favorably known for the quality of its flour 
has openings for salesmen in Michigan 
and northern Ohio; this is an excellent 
opportunity for men that can produce busi- 
ness. Address 1042, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





IOWA AND ILLINOIS 
SALESMAN WANTED 


by good Kansas mill for Iowa. and 
Illinois territory; man who can pro- 
duce the business on family trade; 
must have good following among the 
flour jobbers and retail flour dealers. 
Jive experience, references, in first 
letter. This will prove an attractive 
proposttion to man who can qualify. 
Address 906, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SOUTHERN MINNESOTA MILL WITH 
established trade desires to secure services 
of a live, aggressive salesman to represent 
them in southern Wisconsin; none except 
producers and men with proven record 
need apply. Address 1043, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like position with reliable mill for 
central Illinois territory. Address 1046, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED BY MAN WITH 


large experience in mixed feed business; 
also in wheat and rye milling and grain 
business. Address 1044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED  MILL- 
wright, expert on machine setting, shaft- 
ing, belting, babbitting and spouting; if 
having trouble write me. ‘Millwright,’ 
510 Beaumont St, St. Paul, Minn. 





AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 400 
bbls, or grinder in large mill; have my own 
tools and very best of references; please 
write; state wages. Address 1047, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN BY YOUNG MAN, 
28 years of age, single, with seven years’ 
experience, in charge of mill laboratories; 
my knowledge of flour should be a valu- 
able selling factor. Address 1034, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AT ONCE, BY ENGINEER, 12 YEARS’ Ex- 
perience Corliss and turbines; familiar 
with electrical plants also; desire medium 
size mill, steady job and modern equip- 
ment; references or license forwarded to 
responsible parties. August Gathman, 1816 
Brand St, St. Paul, Minn. 





MAN WHO HAS HAD BROAD EXPERI- 
ence handling sales both in the field and as 
sales manager, who is familiar with the 
business and acquainted in practically 
every state east of the Mississippi River, 
will be available shortly for position for 
which his past experience and training fit 
him; would consider position as manager, 
sales manager, branch manager or field 
representative for a high class mill; full 
particulars as to past experience and con- 
nections on request. Address Box 10, care 
Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—COMBINED 500-BBL OAT- 
meal and 1,000-ton mixed feed plant. For 
particulars address C. Elerding, Morris, Til. 





FOR SALE 
700-bbl soft wheat mill, Nordyke 


& Marmon machinery, electric 
power; steam plant installed; 
large concrete storage, excellent 
location; 24-hour freight service 
to Norfolk, liberal transit privi- 
leges, established trade—West 
Virginia, North and 
South Carolina; excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address Box 448, Blue- 
field, W. Va. 


Virginia, 





WDB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 600 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready to run. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York 


CHICAGO 
Nashville 








The Huron Milling Co. 


SHORT FUT Tima) OVAL EMM ANLUy WHITE 


Made from selected White Winter Finest of 








Michigan 


a quality Peculiar to This 








Established 1886. 


by 36 years’ experience. 
and dependable tests made by experts according 
to methods that have stood the test of time, you 
will join the leading mills of the United States and 
Canada in subscribing to the HOWARD Reports. 


Write for price list containing suggestions regarding 
tests of wheat, flour, feed, rye flour, durum products, ete. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Sta., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A Howard Flour Test—A Reliable 
Certificate of Flour Quality 


“If the Howard Reports say so, that makes it so.” 


Howard Baking and Chemical Tests are backed 
If you desire practical 








MARK 


ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in 
and Vertical Alternators. 


Main Office and Works: 


Synchronous Motors 











Riverside Code pe See ae See, 


For sale by all its branches and The Northwestern Miller, 


Used ee by the 
Per copy, $5.00, 








St. Louis 


Harbor Beach 




















